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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, 1956 


Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATIONS, OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 1334 
of the House Office Building, Hon. Oren Harris (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Harris. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The subcommittee is glad to welcome some distinguished guests 
here this morning as we initiate hearings on H. R. 9252 and 9253, 
introduced by our distinguished colleague, Mr. Bartlett, of Alaska, 
proposing to amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
regarding the permanent certification for certain air carriers operating 
in Hawaii and Alaska, and between the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. 

These bills would provide permanent air carrier operators certificates 
for these carriers by amending the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

I think it would be appropriate at this point to insert the bills 
proposed in the record, and without objection, that will be done. 

(The bills and the reports of Government agencies are as follows:) 


[H. R. 9252, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order to authorize permanent 
certification for certain air carriers operating in Hawaii and Alaska. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Reprezentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended (49 U.S. é. 481 (e)), is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“*(4) If any applicant who makes application for a certificate within one hundred 
and twenty days after the date of enactment of this paragraph shall show that on 
such date it was an air carrier, furnishing service within either the Territory of 
Hawaii or the Territory of Alaska (including service between Alaska and adjacent 
Canadian territory) authorized by certificate or certificates of public convenience 
and necessity issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board to render such service within 
such Territory, and that any portion of such service between any points or for any 
class of traffic was performed pursuant to a temporary certificate or certificates 
of public convenience and necessity issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
Board shall, upon proof of such facts alone, issue a certificate or certificates of 
indefinite duration authorizing such applicant to engage in air transportation 
within such Territory between the same points and in the same manner and for 
each such class of traffic as temporarily authorized by such certificate or certificates 
as of the date of enactment of this paragraph.” 


[H. R. 9253, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order to authorize permanent 
certification for certain air carriers operating between the United States and Alaska. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended (49 U.S. C. 481 (e)), is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

1 
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(4) If any applicant who makes application for a certificate within one hundred 
and twenty days after the date of enactment of this paragraph shall show that, 
from January 1, 1956, until the effective date of this paragraph, it, or its predeces- 
sor in interest, was an air carrier continuously operating as such (except as to 
interruptions of service over which the applicant or its predecessor in interest 
had no control) under a temporary certificate of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing it to engage in air transportation with respect to persons, property 
and mail between points in the continental United States and points in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, the Board, upon proof of such fact only, shall, unless the service 
rendered by such applicant during such period was inadequate and inefficient, 
issue a certificate or certificates of unlimited duration, authorizing such applicant 
to engage in air transportation with respect to persons, property ard mail between 
the terminal and intermediate points between which it or its predecessor so con- 
tinuously operated between January 1, 1956, and the date of enactment of this 
paragraph.”’ 





Civit AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
Washington 25, March 28, 1956. 
Hon. J. Percy Priest, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Priest: This is in further reply to your letters of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1956, acknowledged February 27, 1956, asking the Board for comments 
on H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253. 

H. R. 9252 would amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act in order to 
authorize permanent certification for certain air carriers operating in Hawaii 
and Alaska. 

H. R. 9253 would amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act in order to 
authorize permanent certification for certain air carriers operating between the 
United States and Alaska. 

The reasons which led the Board to issue temporary, rather than permanent 
certificates, to certain air carriers operating in Hawaii, Alaska, and between the 
United States and Alaska, are in general of the same nature as those which formed 
the basis of the Board’s policy for temporary certification of the local service 
carriers operating within the United States. After extensive hearings, and careful 
consideration, the Congress determined that it would be in the national interest 
for local service carriers to be given permanent certificates, and to effectuate that 
policy there was enacted Public Law 38, 84th Congress, approved May 19, 1955. 
Pursuant to this enactment the Board has issued permanent certificates to the 14 
domestic local service air carriers. 

H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253 would extend to the carriers operating in Hawaii 
and Alaska, and between the United States and Alaska, provisions for permanent 
certification somewhat similar to those contained in Public Law 38, pertaining to 
the domestic local service carriers. The Board feels that economic conditions 
and other circumstances applicable to the local service carriers are also generally 
applicable to the carriers who would be benefited by these bills, and therefore that 
adoption of H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253 would be in the public interest. 

One matter, however, which should be called to the Committee’s attention is 
the applicability of section 801 of the Civil Aeronautics Act to this legislation. 
Section 801 requires Presidential approval in connection with the issuance, denial, 
transfer, amendment, cancellation, suspension, or revocation of any certificate 
authorizing an air carrier to engage in overseas or foreign air transportation. 
Section 801, however, does not apply to the issuance or denial of any certificate 
issuable under section 401 (e) or any permit issuable under section 402 (c). 
Likewise, it is assumed that Congress may not intend that permanent certificates 
awarded under H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253 be transmitted to the President for 
approval pursuant to section 801 of the act, since the President will in any event 
exercise his authority to approve or disapprove this legislation at the time it is 
submitted to him. In order to make this perfectly clear, it is suggested that 
H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253 contain language indicating that permanent certifi- 
cates issued under these bills are not subject to the provisions of section 801. 
This of course would not alter or change in any respect the President’s power to 
later pass upon any amendments or alterations that might be made in the certifi- 
cates of the carriers involved. 

Due to time limitations this report has not been cleared with the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 


Ross Rizuey, Chairman, 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 25, March 27, 1956, 
Hon. J. Percy Priest, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuHartrMan. This is in reply to your letter of February 20, 1956, re- 
questing our views on H. R. 9252, a bill which would amend the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 to authorize permanent certification for certain air carriers operating 
in Hawaii and Alaska, and H. R. 9253, a bill to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act 
to authorize permanent certification for certain air carriers operating between the 
United States and Alaska. 

The Department of Commerce does not favor enactment of either of these bills. 
These bills would have their most important effect upon Trans-Pacific Airlines 
operating routes within the Territory of Hawaii and routes operated between con- 
tinental United States and Alaska by Pacific Northern Airlines, Alaska Airlines, 
and Northeast Airlines. In addition, some airline operations within the Territory 
of Alaska would be affected. 

The temporary routes of each of the carriers named above were granted in pro- 
ceedings before the Civil Aeronautics Board, decided less than a year ago. In 
each case the decision of the Board was submitted to the President, as required 
by Congress in section 801 of the Civil Aeronautics Act. Each temporary author- 
ization was approved by the President before being issued to the carrier involved. 
Each carrier was given the opportunity during the proceedings, and did present 
to the Board, evidence showing the need and other justification for the service 
which it proposed to operate. 

Based upon consideration of the extensive records thereby made, the Board 
reached its decision to issue the temporary certificates which these carriers now 
hold. The final orders were approved by the President. 

The Board now has under the act, as it had before it decided these cases, full 
authority to grant certificates of unlimited duration if it is satisfied, on the basis 
of presentation made to it, that such a course is justified by the needs of the 
commerce, national defense, and postal service of the United States. 

Each carrier could at this time, apply for a permanent certificate under the 
act. The Board would be obliged, under the act, to issue such an authorization 
if the standards prescribed by Congress for issuing such a certificate could be 
shown to be met. 

Knactment of the two bills now before your committee would disregard this 
well-considered procedure which Congress provided to assure the orderly develop- 
ment of air transportation. 

Because we believe that the carefully diawn standards provided by the Civil 
Aeronautics Act should be observed, we do not believe it would be desirable that 
permanent certificates be granted these carriers on a blanket basis by legislative 
action. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board and the President should continue to be permitted 
to review each carriers’ authorization and determine the need for the service and 
the desirability for extending the duration of the certificate. Any other course 
would seriously hamper the Board and the President in their function of providing 
aun air transportation system best suited to the needs of this country and its 
Territories. 

In view of the foregoing, we are obliged to recommend against enactment of 
these bills. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
SincLainR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 11, 1956. 
Hon. J. Percy Prisst, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Prisst: This responds to your requests for the views of this 
Department on H. R. 9252, a bill to amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aero- 
nauties Act of 1938 in order to authorize permanent certification for certain air 
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carriers operating in Hawaii and Alaska, and H. R. 9253, a bill to amend section 

401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order to authorize permanent 

— for certain air carriers operating between the United States and 
aska. 

While we have a real interest in the development and maintenance of necessary 
transportation services in the Territorial areas for which this Department has 
certain responsibilities, the proposals contained in H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253 
relate to essentially teehnical matters involved in the Federal regulation of air 
transportation for which the Department of Commerce is primarily responsible. 
We are not in a position to furnish you with any helpful information or data with 
regard to the permanent certification of the airlines which would be affected by 
the bills, and, accordingly, we are not able to advise with respect to the policies 
or purposes of the bills. 

We greatly appreciate your bringing these matters to our attention, and we 
welcome the opportunity to submit recommendations on any measure where the 
activities of this Department may possibly be involved, or where its experience 
may possibly be of value. 

Sincerely yours, 


AIR CARRIER CERTIFICATES, ALASKA AND HAWAII 





Frep G. AANDAHL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 1, 1956. 
Hon. J. Percy Priest, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Priest: In accordance with the request contained in your letters 
of February 20, 1956, the Department is pleased to offer its comments on H. R. 
9252, a bill to amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order 
to authorize permanent certification for certain air carriers operating in Hawaii 
and Alaska; and H. R. 9253, a bill to amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 in order to authorize permanent certification for certain air 
carriers operating between the United States and Alaska. 

H. R. 9252 would provide for issuance by the Civil Aeronautics Board of a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity of indefinite duration where an 
applicant is an air carrier furnishing service exclusively within either the Territory 
of Hawaii or the Territory of Alaska (including services between Alaska and 
adjacent Canadian territory). Enactment of this bill would have no significant 
effect upon United States foreign relations. 

H. R. 9253, regarding permanent certification for certain air carriers operating 
between the United States and Alaska, has no direct bearing upon United States 
foreign relations. Accordingly, the Department expresses no comments on the 
substance of the bill. 

The Department appreciates the opportunity to submit its views on the bills 
in question. 

The Department has today been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that 
there is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. Hitt, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 1, 1956. 
Hon, J. Percy Priest, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: This is in reply to your letters of February 20, 1956, 
requesting the views of this Office with respect to H. R. 9252, a bill to amend 
section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order to authorize perma- 
nent certification for certain air carriers operating in Hawaii and Alaska, and 
H. R. 9253, a bill to amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 


in order to authorize permanent certification for certain air carriers operating 
between the United States and Alaska. 
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The Bureau of the Budget believes that there is no necessity for this legislation 
since the Congress has already granted full authority to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, with the concurrence of the President, to issue permanent certificates 
to the airlines included in these bills. In our opinion, the procedures established 
by existing law are designed to take into account the needs of the commerce, the 
national defense, and the postal service of the United States, all in the interest 
of an orderly development of air transportation. Accordingly, we are of the 
opinion that it would be unwise to grant permanent certificates in a piecemeal 
manner by separate legislative enactment. 

In light of the above considerations, the Bureau of the Budget recommends 
against the enactment of H. R. 9252, and H. R. 9253. 


Sincerely yours, R wk ® 
ALPH W. KE. ReEtp, 
Assistant Director. 


OFrFICE OF THE PosTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington 26, D. C., March 28, 1956. 
Hon. J. Percy Priest, 
Chairman, Commitiee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHarrMan: Reference is made to your requests for reports on H. R. 
9252, a bill to amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order 
to authorize permanent certification for certain air carriers operating in Hawaii 
and Alaska, and H. R. 9253, a bill to amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 in order to authorize permanent certification for certain air carriers 
operating between the United States and Alaska. 

The measures would amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended (see. 481 (e) of title 49, U. S. C.), so as to make eligible for permanent 
certificates, air carriers now operating under temporary certificates within the 
Territories of Hawaii and Alaska and between the continental United States and 
points in Alaska. 

This Department has no comments or recommendations to submit with respect 
to this legislation. It is assumed, however, that the committee will be advised 
in a report submitted either by the Bureau of the Budget or by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board as to the views of the executive branch with respect to this legisla- 
tion. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to the 
submission of this report to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Maurice H. Stans, 
Acting Posimaster General, 

Mr. Harris. We are very glad to welcome to the committee this 
morning Governor Heintzleman. 

Governor, I know vou are very busy. I know you have other en- 
vagements which you must make but we wanted to extend to you a 
welcome and we realize the i importance of this problem to you and the 
people of Alaska. We are glad to see you in Washington, and we are 
very glad that vou have at least some time to give to this committee 
on this occasion. 


STATEMENT OF HON. B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, GOVERNOR OF 
THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Governor HeintzLeMANn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very 
glad for the opportunity to make a statement in connection with these 
two bills. 

I have two very short statements here, and if I may, I will read them. 

Mr. Harris. We will be glad to have them. 

Governor HerintzLeEMAN. Mr. Chairman, since I first came to 


Alaska almost 40 years ago, my work in the Government service and 
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my personal interest has largely been concerned with the economic 
welfare and development of the Territory. 

I early found out that transportation is the key to development in 
this vast pioneer region. In this region, no form of transportation is 
more vital than that furnished by the airplane. In many parts of 
Alaska, it is the only means of travel. I think many of you know that 
in great sections of Alaska we jump directly from the use of the dog 
team to the airplane, omitting many of the intermediate steps that 
they had in the development of the West, such as the saddle horse and 
the covered wagon and the stagecoach and the railroads. 

Our widely scattered Alaska centers of population are linked by 
these local intra-Alaska service lines which also reach out to provide 
passenger, mail, and cargo transportation to remote areas that are 
rich in natural resources, whether timber, minerals, petroleum, recrea- 
tional features, and other things. ‘They make possible the establish- 
ment of new enterprises and new communities in these remote areas. 

With the population of the United States as a whole expected to 
reach 200 million within the next 20 years, we can expect a substantial 
overflow toward the north. In fact, such a movement is already 
started. That is indicated by the doubling of our population of 
Alaska in the past 10 years, and the establishment of a considerable 
number of new industrial enterprises. The region has natural re- 
sources to support maay more people, people who will be moving north 
to find living space and who will develop these resources for nation- 
wide use. We have lots of opportunities, and lots of space for this 

wth. Our population ratio in Alaska per square mile is one-one 
undred sixty-fifth that of continental United States as a whole. 

Mr. Hate. Do you mean there are 165 times as many people per 
square mile in the United States? 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. That is correct. Our local certificated air 
carriers have pioneered in the industry and they have grown up with 
the country. Most of the present airline officials for these intra- 
certificated lines started with single-engine planes which they them- 
selves piloted, and I know most of them, I think. Now their opera- 
tions embrace substantial staffs of trained personnel in the air and on 
the ground, and modern aircraft. 

These local Alaska carriers, to keep pace with growing demands of 
the areas they serve, must make long-term plans and enlarge their 
programs and their investments. ‘To do this requires more assurance 
of permanency and more security than is possible under short periods 
of certification. The issuance of permanent certificates is a matter 
of simple justice in my opinion to these companies, and it is an almost 
indispensable factor in the continued growth and development of 
Alaska. 

I strongly recommend the enactment of H. R. 9252. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Governor. We would be glad 
to have you insert any additional statement you may have in the 
record. 

Governor HrintzLEMAN. Thank you. 

I have another short statement here that I would like to read with 
regard to H. R. 9253. 

H. R. 9253 is concerned with at least three of the airlines, North- 
west, Alaska, and Pacific Northern, which now connect the Territory 
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of Alaska with the States. These 3 airlines hold temporary certifi- 
cates of from 3 to 5 years’ duration. 

Since the fall of 1953, air transportation has been the only means 
of travel between continental United States and Alaska except for the 
long trip by automobile over the Alaska Highway. Moreover, the 
Territory has no rail connection with the United States, and the 
States-Alaska airlines provide the only means for fast transportation 
of freight. Accordingly, the people of Alaska depend upon air service 
to the States for many essential services. 

I believe that the temporarily certificated States-Alaska carriers 
would be in a much better position to continue the improvement of 
their services if their certificates were made permanent. As I have 
said before, we who know Alaska well expect it to continue the fine 
growth in industry and population which it has been experiencing in 
the past decade if, among other contributing features, its transporta- 
tion to and from continental United States, and especially air trans- 
portation, continues to improve. 

Security and stability for the operating rights of carriers performing 
this essential service appear to me to be imperative for the performance 
of this service which is essential to the Territory and highly beneficial 
to the areas of continental United States served by those routes. For 
this reason I recommend the enactment of H. R. 9253 which would 
grant the benefit of route security to the airlines concerned. 

Mr. Harris. Does that complete your statement? 

Governor HremntzLeMANn. Yes; it does. 

Mr. O’Hara. Governor, it is my understanding from your testimony 
that under H. R. 9253 there are three airlines operating on temporary 
certificates; is that on the so-called inside route? 

Governor HrrntrzitemMan. Two of the lines operate on temporary 
certificates to the Pacific Northwest. The third line, the Northwest 
Co., has a permanent certificate to the Northwest, but it does not have 
a permanent certificate for the leg that runs bac +k from Anchorage to 
Minneapolis, the inside line. The others operate north and south 
along the coast. 

Mr. O’Hara. Would this have the effect of giving a permanent 
certificate to that operation, the inside route? 

Governor HrrntzLeMAN. Yes, sit. 

Mr. O’Hara. Now, the other two airlines I did not get when you 
mentioned them. 

Governor HerintzLeMAN. That is Pacific Northern and the Alaska 
airlines. They are operating under 5-year certificates at the present 
time, which expire in 1960. 

Mr. O’Hara. Do either of them fly the so-called inside route? 

Governor Heintzleman. No; they fly up and down the coast. 
That is along what we call the inside passage, the water transportation 
there. 

Mr. O’Hara. But it is commonly referred to as the outside route; is 
it not? 

Governor HreIntzLEMAN. I would say it is the outside route. 

Mr. O’Hara. Now, Pan American also has a permanent certificate 
to fly from Anchorage, I believe. 

Governor HeinrzLEMAN. From Seattle to Fairbanks. The Pan 
aa has a permanent certificate. It has had from the start, I 

elieve. 
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Mr. O’Hara. The other three airlines in their operations do not 
have a permanent certificate except that Northwest does have a 
permanent certificate from Seattle to Anchorage; is that correct, 
Governor? 

Governor HreintzLEMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Hara. Do you feel that there is a need of the airline services 
¢ = of these airlines furnishing transportation that is necessary to 

aska? 

Governor HrerntzLteEMAN. I do. I have watched the performance 
of these airlines for a great many years, and the value they have for 
the development of the country and the competition they afford with 
each other, and I think it is highly desirable that they all have per- 
manent certificates. 

Mr. O’Hara. What is the distance in miles from Seattle to 
Anchorage? 

Governor HernrzLeMan. I guess it is about 1,600 miles. 

Mr. O’Hara. Then it would be how far from Anchorage over to 
Fairbanks? 

Governor HrerntzLeMAN. About 250 miles further. 

Mr. O’Hara. Most of this committee, Governor, I am sure have 
been up to Alaska, and we appreciate the statement which you have 
made of the tremendous importance to Alaska of having not only good 
airline service but permanent certificated service, because it does 
mean a great deal to these air carriers in the matter of their financing 
and as to their plans for the future; is that not correct? 

Governor HrintTzLeMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. That is all I have. 

Mr. Hatz. Governor, can you state briefly what the difference is 
between these two bills? 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. No; I cannot. 

Mr. Hae. I am talking about H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253, both 
introduced by Mr. Bartlett, and they both amend the same section 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act. What is the difference between them? 

Governor Hrernrzteman. I would rather have Mr. Bartlett answer 
that question, if you do not mind, It seemed to me that they are 
both trying to accomplish the same purpose. 

Mr. Haute. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Mr. Dotuiver. Governor, does this legislation envisage the per- 
manent certification of so-called bush lines in Alaska? 

Governor He1nTtzLEMAN. No; we have a lot of bush lines, too. 
This permanent certification under H. R. 9252 would be of the lines 
on regularly scheduled routes. I think that there are about six of 
them. There are about six that would be entitled to permanent 
certificate. We have a great many other small bush pilots. 

Mr. Dotuiver. As you pointed out, the so-called bush pilots 
serve 9 very useful purpose in Alaska *». ‘he wide open spaces there. 

Governor HreintzLeMAN. That is rig st. 

Mr. Dotuiver. That is all. 

Mr. Harris. Now, do I understand that this bill proposes basically 
to provide permanent certification for certain airlines operating 
between the Einited States and Alaska? 

Governor HeINTZLEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Harris. And it does not necessarily deal with permanent 
certification for the so-called local airline services within Alaska, or 
within Hawaii? 
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Governor HrertntzLEMAN. H. R. 9252 does, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. It does that? 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Harris. And H. R. 9252 does not deal with service between 
the Pacific Northwest and Alaska? 

Governor He1ntzLeMan. No. 

Mr. Harris. And H. R. 9253 deals with that subject? 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Governor. We appreciate 
having your statement before the committee. 

The next witness is Mr. Bartlett, the author of the bills. 

Mr. Bartietr. I would like to defer to Congressman Coon, of 
Oregon, who has another engagement. 

Mr. Harris. We will be very glad to have our colleague, Mr. Coon, 
at this time. I was going to call on him following you, as the author 
of the bills. 

Mr. Bartuert. He is in a hurry, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. SAM COON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Coon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to appear here today in support of this 
legislation. 

My name is Sam Coon, and I represent the Second District of 
Oregon in Congress. 

I wish to testify in favor of H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253. These 
bills provide for permanent certification by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board of airlines operating within Alaska, and within Hawaii, and 
between the States and Alaska. 

Permanent certificates would help the airlines operating on these 
flights. They could then make long-range plans and obtain financing 
It is hard for a small company to make stoee for the future on the 
basis of a limited certificate, or to obtain loans to buy new and more 
modern equipment. 

The flights from Portland, Oreg., to Alaska, and vice versa, have 
stimulated trade beneficial to Oregon and to Alaska. Perishable 
foods are the principal item in this airborne trade. Today, eggs, 
fruits, and vegetables from Oregon are being served in Alaska homes 
within 3 or 4 days of their production or picking. Crab, fish, and other 
products from Alaska are being flown to Oregon. If the continuation 
of this business is assured by the granting of permanent certificates 
to the airlines making the flights, it can be built up to a greater volume. 

This will benefit Oregon Sieeee, It will also benefit Alaska con- 
sumers, as a greater volume of such business should result in a lower 
cost of movement with a cut in retail prices in Alaska. 

Also, a frequent and dependable passenger service from Portland 
to Alaska will be most desirable. At present the airlines operating 
between Oregon and Alaska are doing so on the basis of certificates 
limited to a period basis. I can see no reason for this. It is a sound 
public policy to develop Alaska, and I think that private investment 
in this development should be encouraged. 

Investment in airlines, in view of the distances within Alaska and 
between Alaska and the States, should encourage other development 
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and investment by providing more stable and more certain transporta- 
tion facilities to stimulate trade, business, and tourist traffic. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Mr. Coon. 

Are there any questions from members of the committee? 

Mr. O’Hara. I think Mr. Coon has made a very fine statement. 

Mr. Hause. J am strongly in favor of Mr. Coon’s constituents selling 
fruit in Alaska. 

Mr. Douuiver. May I add that his statement is so clear that it 
does not need elaboration. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. I might say to our colleague, 
you can see how forceful your statement has been. 

Mr. Coon. I certainly do thank, again, this committee for the 
opportunity of appearing here. 

Mr. Harris. We are glad to have your expression of interest in 
this legislation. 

I observe that our colleague from Hawaii, Mrs. Farrington, is here. 

Mrs. Farrington, we would be glad to hear from you because we 
know of your interest in this proposed legislation. I might say that 
we feel honored to have you come to this committee, as I believe it is 
the first time. I do not recall your having been here before. We 


welcome you. 


STATEMENT OF HON, ELIZABETH P. FARRINGTON, A DELE- 
GATE IN CONGRESS FROM THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mrs. Farrtneton. Thank you. And thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before your committee today to support the provi- 
sions of H. R. 9252, to provide for permanent certification of air carriers 
operating in Hawaii. 

The Territory of Hawaii has two airlines operating within the 
Territory: Hawaiian Airlines, which has its permanent certificate, 
and Trans-Pacific Airlines, which is presently operating under a 
temporary certificate of public convenience and necessity from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

I appeared before the Civil Aeronautics Board last year when it 
was considering the application of TPA for recertification, and strongly 
urged that Trans-Pacific Airlines be granted its certification. The 
basis for my position in this matter is my strong belief that the ele- 
ment of competition should be preserved in air transportation between 
the islands of the Territory of Hawaii. I believe that the action of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board originally in establishing this policy is 
sound and is completely vindicated by the record. 

The people of the Territory are almost completely dependent on 
air transportation for travel and communication between the various 
islands of the Territory. I believe the tremendous growth in air 
passenger traffic in the interisland service is itself largely indicative 
of the increased reliance of the people on air service for travel and for 
the conduct of their business. 

Tourism is rapidly becoming one of the leading industries of our 
islands; more and more emphasis is being placed on this phase of 
activity by the islands of the Hawaiian group, with more and more 
travel to the outside islands. The only means of travel is by air. 

While the center of almost every phase of daily activity is in Hono- 
lulu, agriculture and handicrafts, to a large degree, are situated on the 
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neighbor islands. This creates a great demand for interisland travel. 
So completely have the people of Hawaii come to depend on air trans- 
portation for travel among the islands, I believe the competition ex- 
isting between the two airlines should be continued. 

The granting of permanent certification to Trans-Pacific Airlines 
would remove the hazards facing the company on a temporary 
certificate. Permanent certification would enable this airline to plan 
on a long-term basis for new equipment and modernization of its gen- 
eral operating facilities. 

This legislation has strong support from the Territory. I have 
already presented to your committee a letter from Gov. Samuel 
Wilder King, of the Territory of Hawaii, asking that the committee 
act favorably on the bill. He has pointed out the importance of air 
travel in the Territory, and states that permanent certification of any 
airline is of significance as it would eliminate the day-to-day planning 
and establish long-range financing programs for new equipment as 
well as maintenance and improvement of airway facilities; offer long- 
range careers to employees and thus develop stable personnel pro- 
grams; assure our Territorial agency, the Hawaii Aeronautics Com- 
mission, that its investment in aeronautical facilities is sound on all 
islands; and assure our people that they will continue to enjoy the 
air service that is so much a necessary part of their lives. 

| would like to present for the record resolutions adopted by the 
following organizations, all supporting this legislation: 

Board of Supervisors of the County of Maui; Board of Supervisors 
of the City and County of Monolulu; Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Kauai; Board of Supervisors of the County of Hawaii. 

These resolutions represent all of the islands of the Territory of 
Hawaii. Our legislature is not in session. 

In addition to the foregoing resolutions, I am presenting to the 
committee resolutions in support of the legislation from the Hawaii 
Island Chamber of Commerce, the Japanese Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry of Hawaii, and Hilo Post No. 3 of the American Legion. 

These resolutions will show the widespread support which this 
legislation has throughout the Territory of Hawaii. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Mrs. Farrington. 

We would be glad to have you include the statements referred to 
from various organizations. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


Waituku, Mauvt, T. H., March 3, 1956. 


RESOLUTION No. 22—ENDORSING THE ENACTMENT OF LEGISLATION BY THE 
UnitEep States CoNGRESS TO AUTHORIZE THE GRANTING OF A PERMANENT 
CERTIFICATE OF CONVENIENCE AND NECESSITY TO TRANS-PacIFIC AIRLINES 
IN HAWAII AS A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Presented by George Fukuoka, supervisor 


Whereas, the County of Maui and the Territory of Hawaii are dependent upon 
air transportation as the principal means of transportation between the various 
islands; and 

Whereas, there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
Territorial air carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas, the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines is providing air 
transportation between the county of Maui and the various islands in the Terri- 
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ony. of Hawaii are vital to the well being of the citizenry of the county of Maui; 
an 

Whereas, bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii as a Territorial carrier. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors in and for the County of Maui, That approval 
and support of the bills granting to Trans-Pacific Airlines in Hawaii a permanent 
certificate of convenience and necessity as a Territorial carrier is hereby given 
and that the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii, and the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be and 
are hereby respectfully requested to exercise the good powers of their offices to 
secure the passage of these bills; and be it further 

Resolved That the County Clerk be and he is hereby authorized and directed 
to send a copy of this resolution to the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Dele- 
gate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, Seeretary of the 
Interior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, Trans-Pacific Airlines. 

Goro HoKaMa, 
Supervisor. 
(Signed) Bontrace Esprnpa, 
Deputy County Clerk, County of Maui, Territory of Hawaii. 


I, Boniface Espinda, deputy county clerk for the county of Maui, T. H., 
do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of resolution 
No. 22 of the Board of Supervisors of the county of Maui, T. H., as passed on the 
3d day of March 1956, the original of which is now on file in the office of the county 
clerk, county of Maui, T. H. 

In testimony wheref, I have herewith subscribed my name and affixed the seal 
of the county of Maui, T. H., this 6th day of March 1956. 

BoniFace Espinpba, 
Deputy County Clerk, County of Maui, Territory of Hawaii, 





RESOLUTION No. 142 (1956)—Supportine BILt iN THE SENATE AND THE House 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES GRANTING PERMANENT CER- 
TIFICATE TO TRANS-PaciIFIC AIRLINES IN HAWAII AS A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 





Whereas the city and county of Honolulu and the Territory of Hawaii are 
dependent upon air transportation as the principal means of transportation 
between the various islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air trans- 
——— between the city and county of Honolulu and the various islands in the 

erritory of Hawaii are vital to the well being of the citizenry of the city and 
county of Honolulu; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific Airlines 
in Hawaii as a Territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors in and for the City and County of Honolulu, 
That approval and support of the bills granting to Trans-Pacific Airlines in 
Hawaii a permanent certificate as a Territorial carrier is hereby given and that 
the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, and 
the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be and are hereby 
respectfully requested to exercise the good powers of their offices to secure the 
passage of these bills; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city and county clerk be and he is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to send a copy of this resolution to the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of 
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the Interior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, Trans-Pacific 
Airlines. 
Dated at Honolulu, T. H., this 13th day of March 1956. 
Introduced by: 
Dr. Sam K. Apouiona, Jr., 
Matsuo TAKABUKI, 
RicHarp M, KaGreyaMa, 
Mirsuyuki Kipo, 
H. G. P. Lemxgs, 
Mirsuo FUuJISHIGE, 
Supervisors. 
Approved: March 13, 1956. 
NEAL S. BLaIsDELL, 
Mayor, City and County of Honolulu. 


CERTIFICATE 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy of original 
Resolution No. 142 which was adopted by the Board of Supervisors of the City 
and County of Honolulu on March 13, 1956, and approved by the mayor on the 
same day and now on file and of record in the office of the clerk. 


Given under my hand and the seal of the city and county of Honolulu this 
14th day of March A. D. 1956, 


[SEAL] Leon K. Srertina, Sr., 
City and County Clerk. 


Bill No. 40 


RESOLUTION No. 39—RESOLUTION SuPPORTING BILL IN THE SENATE AND House 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES GRANTING A PERMANENT CER- 
TIFICATE TO TRANS-Pactric AIRLINES IN HAWAII AS A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Whereas the people of the Territory of Hawaii are dependent solely on air 
transportation for the movement of passengers among the various islands of the 
Territory; and 

Whereas there is presently only one airline certified as a permanent carrier 
operating in the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of this board that the continuance of the competing 
services rendered by Trans-Pacific Airlines is desirable for the improvement of air 
transportation services and facilities between the county of Kauai and the other 
islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific Air- 
lines in Hawaii as a Territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of the County of Kauai, That the Congress of 
the United States be, and it is hereby respectfully requested to enact legislation 
granting Trans-Pacific Airlines a permanent certificate as a Territorial carrier; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior and 
the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, be 
and they are hereby respectfully requested to approve and support the certifica- 
tion of Trans-Pacific Airlines as a permanent Territorial carrier; and be it further 

Resolved, That. certified copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Honorable 
Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, and to the Honorable Elizabeth P. 
Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 

Introduced by: 

GEORGE K. WaArTASE, 
Acting Chairman. 
Hrromu CHORIKI, 
Supervisor. 
Louvre GONSALVES, Jr., 
Supervisor. 
TsuNETO KuUNIMURA, 
Supervisor. 
Tamorsu OKURA, 
Supervisor. 
RayMonp D. Sovuza, 
Supervisor. 

Date of introduction: March 7, 1956. Lihue, Kauai, T. H. 

77440—56——2 
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OFFICE OF THE CouNTY CLERK, County or Kava, TERRITORY oF HAWAD, 
LiHveE, Kavat, T. H. 


CERTIFICATE 


I hereby certify that hereto attached is a true and correct copy of bill No. 40 
which was adopted as Resolution No. 39 by the Board of Supervisors of the County 
of Kauai at a meeting held on March 7, 1956, by the following vote of the said 


board: 
For adoption: Choriki, Gonsalves, Kunimura, Okura, Souza, Baptiste (total, 6). 
Against adoption: None. 
Absent and not voting: Baptiste (total, 1). 
[SEAL] J. K. Burasss, Jr., 
County Clerk, County of Kauai. 


Dated at Lihue, Kauai, T. H., this 9th day of March A. D. 1956. 


County of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii 


ResoLtuTion No. 334—SvuprortinGc BILL IN THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES GRANTING PERMANENT CERTIFICATE 
To Trans-Paciric AIRLINES IN HAwatt AS A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Whereas the County of Hawaii and the Territory of Hawaii are dependent upon 
air transportation as the principal means of transportation between the various 
islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the County of Hawaii and the various islands in the 
Territory of Hawaii are vital to the well being of the citizenry of the County of 
Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii as a territorial carrier, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Board of Supervisors in and for the County of 
Hawaii, That approval and support of the bills granting to Trans-Pacific Airlines 
in Hawaii a permanent certificate as a Territorial carrier is hereby given and that 
the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, and 
the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be and are hereby 
respectfully requested to exercise the good powers of their offices to secure the 
passage of these bills. 

Be it further resolved, That the County Clerk be and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to send a copy of this resolution to the Honorable Elizabeth P. 
Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, and Mr. David A. Benz, Executive Vice-President, 
Trans-Pacific Airlines. 

Dated at Hilo, Hawaii, this 20th day of February 1956. 


Introduced by: 
(Signed) Tuomas K. Cook, 


Supervisor, First Representative District. 
I hereby certify that above is a true and correct copy of the original now on 


file in my office. 
Epwin M. Desna, County Clerk. 





RESOLUTION SupporRTING BILL IN THE SENATE AND THE Hous OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE UNITED StTa'rES GRANTING PERMANENT CERTIFICATE TO TRANS- 
Paciric AIRLINES IN HAWAII AS A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Whereas the members of the Hawaii Island’ Chamber of Commerce are 
dependent upon air transportation as the principal means of transportation 
between the various islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 
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Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the county of Hawaii and the various islands in the 
Territory of Hawaii are vital to the well-neing of the citizenry of the county of 
Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii as a territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Directors of the Hawaii Island Chamber of Commerce, 
That the approval and support of the bills granting to Trans-Pacific Airlines in 
Hawaii a permanent certificate as a Territorial carrier is hereby given and that 
the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, and 
the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be and are hereby 
respectfully requested to exercise the good powers of their offices to secure the 
passage of these bills; and be it further 

Resolved, That the executive secretary oe and he is hereby authorized and 
directed to send a copy of this resolution to the Honoraole Elizabeth P. Farrington, 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary 
of the Interior, and Mr. David A, Benz, executive vice president, Trans-Pacific 
Airlines. 

CERTIFICATION 


Adopted at a regular meeting of the board of directors, Hawaii Island Chamber 
of Commerce, held at Kailua, Kona, Hawaii on Thursday, February 23, 1956. 
Dovuatas R. DAUTERMAN, 
Executive Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Members of the Japanese Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
of Hawaii are dependent upon air transportation as the principal means of trans- 
portation between the various islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the county of Hawaii and the various islands in the 
Territory of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the county of 
Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii as a territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Japanese Chamber of Commerce and 
industry of Hawaii, That the approval and support of the bills granting to Trans- 
Pacific Airlines in Hawaii a permanent certificate as a territorial carrier is hereby 
given and that the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress 
from Hawaii, and the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be 
and are hereby respectfully requested to exercise the good powers of their offices 
to secure the passage of these bills; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Honorable Elizabeth 
P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice-president, 
Trans-Pacific Airlines. 

Dated at Hilo, Hawaii, this 6th day of March 1956 A. D. 

Introduced by: 

BOARD OF Directors, JCC anp IH, 
Norio YAMAUCHI, President. 





RESOLUTION 


Whereas the members of the American Legion, Hilo Post No. 3, are dependent 
upon air transportation as the principal means of transportation between the 
various islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the county of Hawaii and the various islands in the Ter- 
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ritory of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the County of 
Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii as a territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the executive committee of the American Legion, Hilo Post No. 3, 
Department of Hawaii, That the approval and support of the bills granting to 
Trans-Pacific Airlines in Hawaii a permanent certificate as a territorial carrier 
is hereby given and that the National Commander J. Addington Wazner of the 
American Lezion, the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delezate to Conzress 
from Hawaii, and the Honorable Dourlas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be 
and are hereby respectfully requested to exercise the good powers of their offices 
to secure the passaze of these bills; be it further, 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the National Commander 
J. Addinzton Wazner of the American Legion, the Honorable Elizabeth P. 
Farrington, Delezate to Conzress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douzlas MeKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, Department Commander Harry Palmer of the American 
Lezion, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, Trans-Pacific Airlines, 

Dated at Hilo, Hawaii, this 13th day of March 1956 A. D. 

Introduced by the Executive Committee. 

Tuomas Lum Ho, 
Commander, The American Ley*on, Hilo Post No. 3. 


Mr. O’Hara. Mrs. Farrington, it is my understanding that your 
appeal is made for the permanent certification of airlines operatin 
exclusively within the islands of Hawaii? They do not operate, mi 
understand it, between Hawaii and the mainland. 

Mrs. Farrineton. That is correct. 

Me. O’Hara. And how many airfields are there on these islands? 

Mrs. Farrineton. I cannot tell you. I should know that but I 
do not know it. There are a considerable number. 

Mr. O’Hara. You indicate that there is a great deal of air travel 
because of the distance between the islands, and that it is the most 
advantageous transportation. 

Mrs. Farrineton. We have airfields on all of the islands to take 
care of these lines, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. O’Hara. Some of these airports on these islands are how far 
apart? Are they 75 to 100 miles? 

Mrs. Farrineton. It all depends on the island. The island of 
Hawaii, the largest island, I would have to guess, Mr. O’Hara, but 
I would say from Hilo to Hookena, it is a day’s ride and it takes 2 
days to get around the island. That is about half-way. Certainly, 
it is at least 86 miles from the volcano, and I can tell you exactly 

Mr. O’Hara. It is such a distance that it is of tremendous im- 
portance to the people of the Island. 

Mrs. Farrineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you. 

Mr. Hate. You have airfields on every island, haven’t you? 

Mrs. Farrineton. Yes, Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Hause. And it is the customary way of interisland travel. 

Mrs. Farrineton. It is the only way, Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Haute. You have no steamer service? 

Mrs. FarrineTon. Before the air service there was the steamship 
company, and that was converted to air, except freighter boats, that 
carry freight. We do not have any passenger service at all. 

Mr. Hate. I suppose one airline gives the whole service, is that 
right? There are not competing airlines among the islands? 

Mrs. Farrincton. Yes; that is what I am here for. There are two 
airlines that compete. One has permanent certification, the Hawaiian 
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Airlines, and I am asking for permanent certification for the other 
one, which was given a 5-year extension last year by CAB. 

Mr. Harris. Mrs. Farrington, I would like to join others in com- 
plimenting you on the very fine statement which you have presented 
in your usual charming way. 


Mrs. Farrinaton. We do hope you resolve this piece of legislation 
at an early time. 


(The following letter was received for the record:) 


TERRITORY oF Hawan, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS, 
Honolulu, March 13, 1956. 
Hon. J. Percy Prixst, 


Chairman, ITouse Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commitlee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Prigst: The people of the Territory of Hawaii are vitally 
interested in the passage of H. R. 9252, which would confer permanent certificates 
of public convenience and necessity on air carriers operating within the Territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska. 

We are uniquely dependent on air transportation for all our interisland pas- 
senver service requirements. Passage of the bill that now is before you would 
give our people the assurance that our islands would enjoy the security of alter- 
nate means of transportation so necessary to the healthy conduct of our daily lives. 

It is needless for me to point out to your committee the many advantages that 
permanent certification confers on an air carrier. 

I am particularly conscious of the siznificanee of permanent certification on 
any airline’s ability to: cease day-to-day planning and establish long-range 
financing programs for new equipment as well as maintenance and improvement 
of airway facilities; offer long-range careers to employees and thus develop 
stable personnel programs; assure our territorial arencv, Hawaii Aeronautics 
Commission, that its investment in aeronautical facilities is sound on all islands; 
and assure our people that they will continue to enjoy the air service that is so 
much a necessary part of their lives on our chain of islands 2,4C0 miles from the 
continental United States. 


It is my hope and earnest request that vour committee will act favorably on 
the bill that is before you, and that the House will enact this bill into law. 
Sincerely, 
SAMUEL WILpER KING, 
Covernor of Hawaii, 
Mr. Harris. Mr. Bartlett, you are the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is EK. L. Bartlett, and I am a Delegate to the Congress from 
Alaska. 

[ assure all of you of the cordiality of our reception when you arrive 
in Alaska. It will be as great after you pass this proposed legislation 
as it now is. 

Mr. Harris. I would not expect you to lack for transportation to 
or within Alaska, either intertransportation or intratransportation. 

Mr. Bartrierr. We very sincerely do hope that those of you who 
have not been in Alaska make the trip there, and those of you who 
have been there renew your acquaintances in the Territory. I know 
Mr. O’Hara has been there, and I think Mr. Hinshaw has been there, 
and I am not sure whether the other members of the committee have 
visited us. 

Some great changes have taken place in Alaska since you wong there. 

First, I should like to address my comments to H. R. 9252, which is 
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the bill designed to provide permanent certification for those carriers 
operating, with one exception, exclusively within Alaska. I think 
that there are two points that could be made as to why this bill 
should be approved. 

The first is that to do so would give these Alaska carriers the same 
class and kind of treatment that the Congress previously accorded 
the local feeder lines within the States. 

Secondly, there is a need for aviation, for flying service within 
Alaska that probably is not present anywhere else under the American 
flag, or perhaps not in the world. More people are carried by airline 
in Alaska on a percentage basis in relation to total population than 
anywhere else in the world. 

Let me demonstrate that in two ways: Annually a number of people 
equivalent to the total population of Alaska is airlifted. It would 
be comparable to the airlines within the States carrying 160 million 
people each year. A few years ago—— 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Does that include the Eskimo Tribes? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. There were 75,000 people airlifted each vear? 

Mr. Barrett. I must say that the numbers are substantially 
greater than that. The civilian population of Alaska now is esti- 
mated to be between 150,000 and 175,000. On a percentage basis, 
our growth of population is more rapid than anywhere else in the 
United States. The figures may seem small to you in total, but 
dealing with percentages we have an amazing population increase 
going on in the Territory. 

Speaking about Eskimos, I have met and talked with Eskimo 
children who have flown many, many times, to whom the airplane 
is a way of life, who have never seen an automobile. I knew an 
Eskimo boy who learned to fly at 12 before he had ever seen an 
automobile. Mr. Wien of Wien Alaska Airlines, who serves that 
Arctic part of Alaska could tell you all about that. 

Now a few years ago—and I do not attest to the validity of these 
figures in 1956—out of every 1,000 people in Alaska, 725 flew every 
year. At the ae time, the figures in the States were 25 out of 
every 1,000 peo I think that will give you an idea of how im- 
portant the See is in Alaska. 

Now, it is a permanent part of our transportation and our economic 
system. It is not something that is there just for a time. Com- 
mercial aviation in Alaska, of course, started initially when the late 
Colonel Kennilson took a plane to Fairbanks. The real aviation 
growth was started 20 years ago this summer by Noel Wien who is 
still flying actively as an official of Wien Alaska Airlines. 

As the Governor said, we have very few roads. There are 4,000 
miles of roads in an area of 586,000 miles. A year ago last fal] in the 
autumn of 1954, the American Steamship passenger service was dis- 
continued, and now we have steamship passenger service beyond 
Ketchikan only in the summer months by the Canadian lines, but 
they do not cover any area in Alaska except southeastern Alaska. 

We have less than 500 miles of railroad in the Territory. 

So the airplane is the instrument of transportation almost exclu- 
sively. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as to H. R. 
9253, which would authorize permanent certification for those carriers 
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operating from the States to Alaska, there are four companies operat- 
ing now: Pan American World Airways, which was long since given a 
permanent certificate. There is Northwest Orient Airlines which was 
given a permanent certificate last year on its run from Seattle to 
Alaska. Then there is Alaska Airlines covering the Portland-Seattle- 
Fairbanks route, and then there is Pacific Nor thern Airlines operating 
from Portland-Seattle to Anchorage. 

All of these airlines will shortly be engaged—and perhaps it has 
already started—in an amazing airlift which takes place annually 
when they transport thousands of cannery workers from the States 
to Alaska, and bring them out in the fall. 

There is this compelling reason, I should think, why Pacifie—— 

Mr. Harris. The last two that you mentioned were which airlines? 

Mr. Bartierr. They are Pacific Northern and Alaska Airlines that 
have no permanent certificates for those routes. Northwest Airlines 
has no permanent certificate for the route between Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, and Anchorage, on the so-called inside route. This bill would 
provide the means for that line to secure a permanent certificate on 
that route. 

Mr. O’Hara. Could you tell me whether the airport situation and 
the landing strip situation has been improved at Edmonton, speaking 
of the Northwest inside route? The shortness of the landing strips 
has been a handicap. It is my understanding that the runways are 
being extended and that Northwest expects to improve the service 
on the so-called inside route as soon as that is done. Do you know 
anything about that? 

Mr. Barrierr. Unfortunately, I have no contribution to make on 
that. I do not know. I feel very strongly that when those added 
facilities are available and when the route is developed it is going 
to make a great difference in the economy of Alaska, and it is going 
to be an economic boon to the Midwest area to which the route 
comes. It is very important potentially. 

Now, these airlines, particularly on the outside routes, Pacific 
Northern Airlines and Alaska Airlines, are entitled, I should think, and 
I strongly and firmly believe, to permanent certificates. ‘They are in 
competition with carriers having such. They are needed now, and 
they are going to be needed forever. They have, of course, difficulties 
in respect to financi ing the purchase of equipment and other needs so 
long as their certifica‘es are only temporary in nature. Airlines today 
cost a lot of money, and the banks and other finance houses are 
reluctant to provide those funds unless and until there are permanent 
certificates. It is the judgment of the United States Government as 
expressed through the CAB that competition is needed, and since that 
is the case, it was the correct judgment that it ought to be on a basis 
of complete equality. These lines should have permanent certificates. 

Now, very briefly, referring again to the intracarriers, I want to 
say this: In respect to Ellis Airlines, and in respect to Alaska Coastal, 
and Cordova Airlines, and Northern Consolidated, and Wien Alaska, 
and Reeve Aleutian Airlines, they are not Johnny-come-latelys. 
They have been around a long time. Many of the men who are going 
to testify before you today are pioneers in Alaska aviation. They 
started in a small way. They filled needs, and compelling needs, of 
the times. Their services are going to be required forever in the econ- 
omy and development of Alaska. Mr. Reeve, president of Reeve 
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Aleutian Airlines is the only one of the group who was not able to 
come here personally. 

Mr. Harris. Who was that? 

Mr. Barrietr. Mr. Robert C. Reeve. 

Mr. Harris. I had a wire from Mr. Reeve, advising that someone 
would testify for him. 

Mr. Bartuertt. I believe his attorney will be here or is here to 
testify, and I had copies of those wires. I would like to express the 
hope that they may be included in the record. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. Again, let me express the hope that after the testimony 
has been presented to you and after the case has been placed before 
you, you will act affirmatively on these two bills. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartlett. We are very 
glad to have your statement in support of these bills which you have 
offered and in which you have expressed great interest over a long 
period of time. I know that from my personal conversations and 
visits with you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

Mr. Harris. May I inquire how many so-called local airlines do 
you have in Alaska? 

Mr. Barruetr. I cannot answer that, Mr. Chairman. We have 
ever so many individual operators. 

Mr. Harris. I am talking about commercial airlines. 

Mr. Barrierr. The ones that would be affected by this bill, you 
mean? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Mr. Bartuiurr. There is Wien and Reeve and there is Northern 
Consolidated, and there is Cordova, and there is Alaska Coastal, and 
then there is Ellis. ‘There are six of them. 

Mr. Harris. All six are in commercial operation within Alaska? 

Mr. Barrierr. That is correct. They are exclusively within 
Alaska, and I should add, Mr. Chairman, that Alaska Airlines also 
has certain local routes. 

Mr. Harris. What is that? 

Mr. Bartierr. Certain local routes. They not only operate from 
Seattle and Portland to Fairbanks, but they have certain routes 
within the Territory. 

Mr. Harris. Which one is that? 

Mr. Bartierr. That is Alaska. 

Mr. Harris. And it has an intra-Territorial operation in Alaska, and 
also a route from the Northwest? 

Mr. Bartuetrr. Yes. I should add, too, that Pacific Northern 
Airlines also has certain routes within Alaska, but it is my under- 
standing—and Mr. Woodley, the president of that company will be 
before you to say whether I am correct or not—that that airline has 
permanent certification for its routes within Alaska. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, that I will have some 
questions later. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Bartlett, can you tell me whether or not the air- 
lines operating exclusively within Alaska are on any form of subsidy? 

Mr. Barruetrr. Yes, I do not want to try to give you precise infor- 
mation as to that but they are under subsidy arrangement. 
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Mr. O’Hara. So the Alaska Airlines and the Pacific Northern are 
operating between Alaska over the same routes to the States or do 
they have separate routes? 

Mr. Bartietr. Separate routes. 

Mr. O’Hara. That is the Pacific Northern? 

Mr. Barrett. Pacific Northern runs from Anchorage, Cordova, 
Juneau, Ketchikan, and Seattle, whereas the Alaska Airlines operates 
nonstop from Fairbanks to Seattle. 

Mr. O’Hara. Do you know whether they are both on subsidy or 
not? 

Mr. Bartietrr. They are both on subsidy. 

Mr. O’Hara. Of course, it is a fact, looking into this inside route 
a year or so ago, I found that the Air Force was tremendously inter 
ested in the inside route as a national defense matter. Of course, all 
of these routes are of importance to the national defense. Do you 
have any separate knowledge of that? 

Mr. Bartuert. I do, sir. It is my understanding that in respect 
to the proposed legislation before you today the Air Force has not 
taken any positive position affir matively or negatively, but it is my 
belief that the present pattern of air transportation ‘within Alaska, 
particularly as relates from the States to Alaska, came into being 
because of national defense needs. The Air Force appeared before 
congressional committees, I believe, surely before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and made very strong pleas for the kind of service 
we now have as essential. I believe they used the words ‘essential 
to national defense.” 

Mr. O’Hara. Certainly it is very essential. 

Thank you, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Hate. Mr. Bartlett, let me ask you what I asked your Governor 
a moment ago. H. R. 9252 relates to Hawaii and Alaska both, and 
H. R. 9253 relates only to Alaska, is that right? 

Mr. Bartuerr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hate. These bills were introduced alternatively, I take it, 
and we could not pass both, could we? 

Mr. Bartierr. Oh, yes, because they relate to entirely different 
subjects. 

Mr. Hate. I know, but they are both amendments to the same 
section of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

Mr. Barrierr. I cannot comment upon that. The legislation, 
I believe, was originally drafted by the legislative counsel in the 
other body and I do not know as to its technicalities. But I assume 
that it must be technically appropriate. 

Mr. Hate. Well, they amend the same section and the same 
subsection. 

Mr. Barrett. I would prefer not even to attempt to answer that 
question, Mr. Hale, but to leave the answer to one of the many 
attorneys present in the room now or Mr. Fitzgerald of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, who is, I understand, to testify before you. 

Mr. O’Hara. Will my colleague yield at that point? I think that 
we will have witnesses on that. 

Mr. Haute. That may be true, but that is a question that we will 
have to discuss with legislative counsel, because I feel quite sure the 
committee is very sympathetic to your situation and wants to deal 
with this matter in a competent way. 
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Mr. Sanenares. [ know you understand, Mr. Hale, that the bill, 
H. R. 9252, as it relates to Hawaii, has nothing to do with any route 
from the States, or the west coast to Hawaii, but concerns only one 
company operating within the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. Hate. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. There is one bill, I think the gentleman will find 
refers to service within the Territories, and the other one seems to 
deal entirely with service between the continental United States and 
the Territories. 

Mr. Harris. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Could I make one remark to Mr. Hale, Mr. Chair- 
man? I thought that Mr. Hale looked rather aghast when the Gov- 
ernor related some population statistics in reference to Alaska. I 
merely wanted to say that we have vast areas within the Territory 
with very, very few people living in them, or practically none. I 
ongyere that is ‘comparable to some of the desert land in the West. 

Ir. Hate. It is comparable to a situation in the State of Maine, 
Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Barrietr. But I do not know if I am proud to relate this or 
not, but if you go to places like Fairbanks or Anchorage, you have to 
wait for the traffic lights before you can cross the street or drive your 
car across the street, and you have the same dangers from transpor- 
tation there that you doin Washington. You have population centers, 
in other words. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartlett. 

The next witness is Mr. Joseph P. Adams, Vice Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Colonel, we are very glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH P. ADAMS, VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board appreciates this opportunity to present its 
views on H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253 which you are considering today. 

H. R. 9252 would amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 so as to 
incorporate therein a provision giving rights of permanent certification 
to air carriers authorized to furnish service within the Territory of 
Hawaii and the Territory of Alaska, for any portion of that service 
which was per formed pursuant to a temporary certificate. 

H. R. 9253 would amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 so as to 
ine orporate therein a provision giving rights of permanent certific ation 
to air carriers furnishing, by temporary certificate authorization, air 
transportation between points in the continental United States ‘and 
points in the Territory of Alaska. 

H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253 would, therefore, extend to the carriers 
operating in Hawaii and Alaska, and between the United States and 
Alaska, provisions for permanent certification somewhat similar to 
those contained in Public Law 38 pertaining to the domestic local 
service carriers. The Board feels that economic conditions and other 
cireumstances applicable to the local service carriers are also generally 
applicable to the carriers who would be benefited by these bills, and 
therefore that adoption of H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253 would be in the 
public interest. 
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In connection with the issuance of certificates provided for in these 
two bills, 1 wish to call to the committee’s attention the applicability 
of section 801 of the Civil Aeronautics Act to this legislation. Section 
801 requires Presidential approval in connection with the issuance, 
denial, transfer, amendment, cancellation, suspension, or revocation 
of any certificate authorizing an air carrier to engage in overseas or 
foreign air transportation. 

Section 801, however, does not apply to the issuance or denial of 
any certificate issuable under section 401 (e) or any permit issuable 
under section 402 (c). Likewise, it is assumed that Congress may not 
intend that permanent certificates awarded under H. R. 9252 and 
H. R. 9253 be transmitted to the President for approval pursuant to 
section 801 of the act, since the President will in any event exercise 
his authority to approve or disapprove this legislation at the time it is 
submitted to ‘him. In order to make this perfectly clear, it is suggested 
that H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253 contain language indicating that 
permanent aaa ites issued under these bills are not subject to the 
provisions of section 801. This of course would not alter or change 
in any respect the President’s power to later pass upon any amend- 
ments or alterations that might be made in the certificates of the 
carriers involved. 

For the information of the chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I should like to present certain comments and appendix 
materials regarding the carriers and their services which would be 
covered by the legislation. 

Intra-Hawaii Air Carrier: Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd., is the only 
temporarily certificated carrier providing service within the Territory 
of Hawaii. The other Territorial carrier, Hawaiian Airlines Ltd., 
holds a permanent certificate. The Board concluded Trans-Pacific 
Airlines’ renewal case only last May, in 1955, when renewal was 
authorized for 5 years, to December 31, 1959. 

The record in the renewal proce eeeding showed that a need existed 
for competitive air service in the Hawaiian Islands. However, both 
Trans-Pacific and Hawaiian required then and still require subsidy 
support. 

Appendix A which we are providing today shows that the subsidy 
requirements in total for the two Hawaiian carriers is now considerably 
less than in previous years. Although Trans-Pacific Airlines required 

$241,000 in subsidy for the fiscal year 1954, the carrier’s subsidy 
a for fiscal 1955 was reduced to $51,000, and is estimated at an 
annual rate of $50,000 for the fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

Intra-Alaska Air Carriers: The certificate authorizations held by 
air carriers for intra-Alaska services are permanent at the present 
time, with the exception of one carrier—Reeve Aleutian Airways— 
and a certain few mail-carriage authorizations and certain passenger 
and property route segments authorized to other carriers. The 
current annual rate of subsidy, in total for the intra-Alaskan air 
carriers, amounts to approximately $3,700,000. 

I am providing today with my testimony the material in appendix 
B showing for each carrier its certificated authorizations, permanent 
and temporary. In addition, there are provided copies of route maps 
for the individual carriers in interior Alaska and a map of all Alaskan 
air routes. 

In connection with the Territorial carriers authorized to operate 
within Alaska, I would like to inform the chairman and the members 
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of this committee of a broad formal investigation of intra-Alaska air 
services that the Board is now conducting. The proceeding is known 
as the Investigation of Intra-Alaska Air Service, Docket No. 6093, 
et al. The purpose of this proceeding, which is scheduled for public 
hearing in May 1956, is to enable the Board to determine measures for 
strengthening both the route and carrier structures within Alaska. 

Although a number of individual proceedings have been held in 
recent years which affected individual route systems within Alaska, 
no general review until the present case has been undertaken in the 
postwar years. I do not believe that issuance of permanent author- 
izations as provided by H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253 will interfere with, 
or affect, the Board’s conduct of the formal intra-Alaska proceeding. 

States-Alaska Air Carriers: Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc., and 
Alaska Airlines, Inc., are temporarily certificated States-Alaska air 
carriers. It has been less than a year since final decision was reached 
in the renewal proceeding covering these carriers’ States-Alaska 
services. 

Their renewed certificates were issued as of May 27, 1955, and 
would terminate in July 1960. Northwest Airlines, Inc., also holds 
a temporary certificate, also issued as of May 27, 1955, to expire in 
July 1958 for one of its two States-Alaska segments. 

The Appendix material we are providing today sets forth for Alaska 
Airlines and Pacific Northern Airlines a year-by-year summary of 
the mail traffic each has carried, the service mail pay received by each, 
and the subsidy payments to these carriers. Their combined annual 
rate of subsidy is less than $2 million at the present time. 

Mr. O’Hara. You mean for both of them or for each? 

Mr. Apams. For both of them. Data for Northwest Airlines’ 
States-Alaska operations are combined with the carrier’s operations 
for the route to the Orient. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I would like to summarize the Board’s 
position, that permanent certification as provided for in H. R. 9252 
and H. R. 9253 for carriers operating in Hawaii and Alaska, and 
between the United States and Alaska, would be in the national 
public interest at this time. 

Mr. Harris. I suppose then the formal question would be: Why 
you do not go ahead and issue it to them? 

Mr. Apams. Well, Mr. Chairman, we would find it appropriate to 
issue such certificates at the time of a route case that was being sent 
to the President in each one of these carriers affected. It would not 
be a normal proceeding for the Board to set such a matter down by 
its own motion. In the past, the Board in some of the cases, has 
recommended to the President that a permanent certificate be issued. 
In or cases it has recommended that a temporary certificate be 
issued. 

However, inasmuch as this legislation is of this date and affords 
an opportunity to treat the entire subject, the Board concurs in the 
passage of the legislation and finds it in the public interest. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Mr. Chairman, I, too, am quite concerned over the 
attitude of the Board in stating that these two bills should be passed, 
when they have the power themselves without further action on our 
part to issue the certificates. I am very much interested to know 
whether the Board in consideration of section 801, has cleared this 
statement with the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Mr. Apams. The letter that was given this morning to the chairman 
has a statement which I think indicates that point. I do not have a 
copy of it before me. 

Mr. Harris. It states: 

Due to time limitations, this report has not been cleared with the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. HinsHaw. That is in the letter of March 28, but this statement 
undoubtedly has been prepared for some time, and it is mimeographed 
and compiled very carefully. I would assume that the Board had 
taken some step to try to find out what the attitude of the Bureau of 
the Budget was. 

Mr. Apams. The Board has just prepared this statement, I have 
delivered this morning, for this meeting and I think that I would 
have to confine myself to the comment that we have been precluded 
from formalizing any decision on the part of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Had we been able to do so, we would have transmitted it, Congress- 
man Hinshaw. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Well, these bills have been introduced since Febru- 
ary 14 in the House of Representatives and I would assume that in 
that period of time the Board has had ample time to discuss this 
subject with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Apams. Appropriate staff discussions have been held, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hrinsuaw. What is your reply? 

Mr. Apams. Pardon me? 

Mr. HinsHaw. What is the reply to the staff? 

Mr. Apams. The reply to the staff is not conclusive to the extent 
that we can give you the Bureau of the Budget’s position. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be very valuable 
indeed and a saving of time of the committee to obtain the views of the 
Bureau of the Budget on this subject before we proceed very far toward 
the enactment of the legislation, because it would certainly indicate 
whether-or not the bills were favored and would be signed by the 
President. 

Mr. Harris. I would like you to see that the Board does present it 
to the Bureau of the Budget for whatever statement or comment the 
Bureau desires to make. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, we have done that. The 
language used in the letter of transmittal was meant to indicate that 
not only has the Board not had the time to resolve this—the Board 
has resolved its opinion—but that was meant to include that as a 
result of the staff conferences with the Bureau of the Budget, a combi- 
nation of the parties has not had time to resolve the Bureau of the 
Budget’s position. 

Mr. Harris. We can appreciate that, but I think since that request 
has been made we should have a report in the very near future. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Now, Mr. Adams, you say that as the matters must 
be submitted under section 801 to the White House, the submission 
of these bills for signature to the White House would be a proper time 
to get the attitude of the President of the United States on the two 
bills; is that correct? 

Mr. Apams. Well, yes, that is the general statement that I made. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. That is the point I am getting at. Now, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has a thorough opportunity and a thorough- 
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going opportunity of presenting this matter to the White House and 
the Bureau of the Budget in advance, but then on the other hand, 
you would submit a fait accompli to the White House and they can 
take it or leave it. That does not seem to me to be quite the proper 
way nor quite the proper respect for the Bureau of the Budget or the 
President. That is a matter of my own observations, and I do not 
ask you to supply comment to it. 

Let me ask you this: In connection with the domestic carriers which 
this committee saw fit to authorize permanent certification under 
Public Law 38, of this Congress, I think that nearly all of those 
carriers had applied for permanent certification to the Board at one 
time or another, and at their last application in most instances was for 
permanent certification. 

Now, has the Intra-Hawaii Air Carrier, Trans-Pacific Airlines, 
limited, applied for permanent certification? 

Mr. Apams. I believe at the time of their last renewal, they did so 
apply, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. When was their last renewal issued? 

Mr. Apams. It was in May of 1955, at which time the Board 
authorized a certificate for 5 years. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Has there been any substantial change since May 
of 1955 in the operation characteristics of Trans-Pacific Airlines? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, quite considerably. Their need for subsidy has 
been reduced from approximately $241,000 to $51,000. 

Mr. HrinsHaw. In the past year? 

Mr. Apams. Yes. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Now, in connection with the Public 38 that was 
passed by this committee, there was certainly a way for the correction 
of the certificate by the elimination of certain points, I believe. 

Mr. Apams. Not elimination, Congressman. It was elimination 
from the permanent certificate but not elimination from service. 
But there was a requirement on the part of the Board in processing 
the certificate that a determination would be made as to which of the 
cities served by the local service carrier would be permanently certifi- 
cated and which would be temporarily certificated. That was done 
on a measure of use by the public and you might say it was a rule of 
thumb, that any community that developed less than 150 boardings 
a month would find itself receiving temporary service for an additional 
period of, say, 3 years. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I have not seen that particular provision in the law. 

Mr. Harris. You did also establish a principle whereby certain 
communities would be cut off altogether. 

Mr. Apams. Well, Mr. Chairman, only insofar as the basic concept 
of the law would require that there must be a showing of convenience 
and necessity and to the extent that service might be offered to a 
community for a period of years and the boardings would drop to one 
passenger a day, of which there have been cases. The Board, I believe 
would under the basic concept of the act, find that that community 
no longer required or needed air service. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, but the point that Mr. Hinshaw brought up, 
is that as I understand it the Board has eliminated service on several 
local airline points since the passage of the act. 

Mr. Apams. I do not know of any communities that have actually 
been dropped. 
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Mr. Harris. I can name some to you if you would like me to. 

Mr. Apvams. There were several communities dropped prior to 
the legislation being passed on the Trans-Texas, particularly, and 
there may have been some dropped in the final certification of the 
other carriers that I am unaware of. 

Mr. Harris. I do not know about the other carriers but I happen 
to know about that one that was brought to my attention. There 
are a lot of people in my area that have been interested init. You cut 
Stuttgart off, and that point was being served and had come under 
the provisions of the act. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Is Stuttgart in the State of Arkansas? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Mr. Apams. If it was removed, it was removed under the authority 
to consider the temporary service to communities that developed less 
than a certain standard of traffic. I would assume that under that 
authority we could go to the extent of dropping the community if we 
found or if we made a finding that it no longer needed the air service. 

Mr. Harris. That is particularly the point that I understood that 
Mr. Hinshaw was asking you about. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. It is exactly the point. 

Mr. Apams. Well, I am intending to be responsive to your question, 
and your question was regarding the legislation which gave permanent 
certiiicates to the local service carriers and whether or not in that 
legislation the Board was given authority to drop certain points. Is 
that phrasing your question properly? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. No, I made that as a statement, and I asked whether 
this legislation similarly provided for such action by the Board. 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And you would endorse the passage of the bill 
without that Janguage? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinspaw. Why? 

Mr. Apams. Well, I believe it would be necessary to review these 
maps in some detail, Congressman, to indicate the thought that the 
services have some of these smaller carriers, or let us just take the 
permanent certificate insofar as the effects are concerned, Alaska 
Airlines—the only two points mentioned are Fairbanks and Seattle 
insofar as the States—Alaska segment. Generally speaking, these 
carriers involved here serve many fewer points than any of the 
systems that were being omitted by the local-service carriers. I 
think that does to the motivation. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And from an examination of these maps, it looks to 
me as though there were quite a few points being served by some of 
these carriers in one way or another, either mail or passengers, or 
passengers only, or mail only, or some other means. I think that the 
gentleman is in error. 

Mr. Harris. Colonel, I happened to be on the conference committee 
that comprised the differences between the House and the Senate 
bills. I recall the Board’s position at that time with reference to 
their authority over adjustment of routes of local airlines services. 
We compromised that on the basis of the reluctant acceptance of the 
Board, giving the Board authority to adjust, eliminate or otherwise 
change the existing points served where economic conditions developed 
not to exceed 50 percent of the total points served on that particular 
route. Do vou reme ruber that? 
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Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. Now, if in connection with this program in Alaska or 
Hawaii, if it should develop that it was not economically feasible to 
serve .a certain point, as you mentioned a moment ago, then do you 
think that the Board should not have the authority to make such 
desired adjustments? 

Mr. Apams. I will speak to that without it being a formal Board 
position, because I do not believe they have faced that question. 
However, the answer is this, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Harris. You faced it before in connection with local airline 
services in this country, so the same principle applies. 

Mr. Apams. The principle would apply, sir, but the circumstances 
of the service are so considerably different between the communities 
in the States that are being served by the local-service carriers, where 
generally speaking the smallest community of most local-service 
carriers would be 30,000 people. Here, Mr. Chairman, you are dealing 
with some of these cities and communities which are names on these 
maps, where there are 75 people, and 150 people. It just would not, 
in my opinion, be practicable, Mr. Chairman, to use the same criteria 
of day-to-day use on the part of the traveling public to a city of 30,000 
to 50,000 people that you would apply to one that is completely 
isolated. ‘Then, adding to that, Mr. Chairman, there is the fact that 
every city that is served by a local-service carrier, I believe, would 
also be served by a busline, and in most cases by a railroad. 

Here, by and large this is exclusively air transportation and it 
further represents geographical isolation to the point of exclusiveness. 
I think taking those matters into consideration, the Board would not 
ask that the same procedure be applied in this case. 

Mr. Hinsoaw. Mr. Chairman, that is a subject which I believe 
will be covered by the investigation of Intra-Alaska Air Service, 
Docket No. 6093, et al., will it not? 

Mr. Apams. The service within Alaska, yes, sir, and we have 
stated in the case as one of the issues, it is meant to strengthen these 
Intra-Alaska carriers in any way that the investigation might find 
most practicable. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Yet you would recommend the permanent certifica- 
tion before that time? 

Mr. Apams. We used these words, Congressman Hinshaw—— 

Mr. HinsHaw. I have them in front of me and I was about to read 
them to you. You say: 

I do not believe that the issuance of permanent authorizations as provided for 
by H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253 will interfere with or affect the Board’s conduct of 
the formal Intra-Alaska proceeding. 

That has nothing to do with the certification that is presently au- 
thorized. It is the conduct of a proceeding, and that seems to be to 
be a rather misleading statement. 

Mr. Apams. Certainly it is not intended to be. I will rephrase it 
to state that nothing that the Board is required to do under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act, or the issues involved in the Intra- 
Alaska case, in the opinion of the Board, mitigate against the passage 
by Congress of this bill. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Certainly it would not, because the Board may con- 
duct the investigation any time it pleases, whether the bill is passed 
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or not. That is a certainty. However, the judgment of the Board 
might be affected by the results of the investigation; might it not? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. But the Board feels its judgment now is sufficient 
so that it can urge the permanent certification without the investiga- 
tion; is that true? 

Mr. Apams. The Board is of the opinion that it acknowledges to 
this committee that we have such an investigation underway, and that 
in our opinion we are not inter posing the existence of that investiga- 
tion as a reason for not supporting the passage of this bill. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. That is not an answer to the question. Will you 
please read the question again that I asked? 

(The reporter read the question as requested.) 

Mr. Apams. The Board has sufficient knowledge of what the in- 
vestigation involves that it is now making a statement to your com- 
mittee that nothing involved in the investigation should preclude or 
in any way mitigate against passage of H. R. 9252. 

Mr. Hinsaaw. Then why conduct the investigation? 

Mr. Apams. The investigation, Mr. Hinshaw, does not go in any 
sense to the matter of permanent certificates for the carriers involved. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What is its purpose? 

Mr. Apams. The purpose of the investigation is to improve air 
service to the population of Alaska and where two are possible it will 
not only improve the service to the public but will strengthen the 
routes of the carriers affected. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. They can only strengthen the routes of the carriers 
affected by adding points, can they not, if the permanent certificates 
are issued? 

Mr. Apams. Strengthening the route system of a carrier-——— 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Let me say this, Mr. Adams: You and | both know 
that when a certificate is once issued, a permanent certificate, that it 
can only be changed by a very long proceeding and hearings; is that 
not true? 

Mr. Apams. It depends on the position taken by the carrier party. 
If a carrier party wishes in a proceeding to relinquish a permanently 
certificated point, that has been done many times by our certificated 
carriers in the States. They give up grandfather points that have 
been transferred to local-service carriers. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Could you name me one like that which they have 
relinquished voluntarily? 1 can name you, for each 1 you can name 
that they have relinquished voluntarily, I will name you 3 that they 
have fought to get back. 

Mr. Apams. The attitude of the domestic truck carriers varies not 
only between the carriers themselves, the individual managements, 
but it varies as against the points involved. However there have 
been many points that have been relinquished. I saw many points, 
and maybe 15 or maybe 25 in the last 10 years have been relinquished 
by certificated carriers. 

Mr. HinsHaw. You mean voluniary? 

Mr. Apams.” Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What about the city and the board of supervisers 
locally? 

Mr. Apams. In cases they have appeared before the Board, and in 
some cases they have made statements. These relinquishments have 
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been only in cases of substitution. In other words, they have been 
relinquished by the truckline and a substitution made by the local 
service carrier. ‘The most recent one that I can call to your attention 
is the Detroit-Chicago route that was held by American Airlines and 
it was operated until several months ago. There are 4 intermediate 
points, and at the time of the case, American Airlines was operating 
2 trips a day between Chicago and Detroit. Today the ied service 
carriers, which were substituted, are operating 14 trips. So, of course 
coming bac k to your question of the cities, the cities have never had 
such service and never dreamed of it. They have 14 trips now, where 
they had 2 before. 

That is because it is a segment that is susceptible to local service 
patterns. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is why you certificated Santa Barbara, and 
Eureka, I take it? 

Mr. Apams. Well, now, that case has resulted, Congressman 
Hinshaw, in a divided vote from time to time at the Board. But the 
majority of the Board has recently permitted the reentry of United 
Airlines to Senta Barbara and Monterey, that is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I should say so. You say on page 3 of your state- 
ment: 

The certificate authorization held by air carriers for intra-Alaska service are 
permanent at the present time, with the exception of one carrier, Reeve Aleutian 
Airways, which I understand flies from Alaska out to the end of the Aleutians 
with intermediate stops, and a certain few mail carriage authorizations, and 
certain passenger and property route segments authorized to other carriers, 

In other words, do I understand by that statement that practically 
all of Alaskan routes are presently certificated except Reeve Aleutian? 

Mr. Apams. The intra-Alaskan routes—yes, sir—and that is why 
we have appended these descriptions of each carrier and each specific 
point with a footnote as to which authorization is presently permanent, 
and which is temporary. They are quite detailed. I think that this 
will be helpful in the matter. 

However, the statement is generally correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Now, the Board on its own motion can issue a 
permanent certificate to any carrier, can it not? If it is found to be 
in the public interest? 

Mr. Avams. Well, the Board could make a decision to grant a 
permanent certificate to any carrier that held a temporary certificate ; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And also can certificate a segment of a route, can 
it not? I mean, a permanent certificate? 

Mr. Apams. It can distinguish segments of a route of a carrier. 

Mr. Hinsoaw. And issue a permanent certificate on its own motion? 

Mr. Apams. When you say, “On its own motion,’’ Congressman 
Hinshaw, we are getting into a procedural matter. For the Board 
to just have a meeting and decide on its own motion to issue such a 
certificate would be a new approach to it. Generally, it arises during 
the time that the carrier affected is applying for a renewal of its 
temporary certificate. That would be the normal manner which it 
would come up. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. How many of these route segments that would be 
covered by H. R. 9252 with the exception of Reeve Aleutian which 
evidently is an entirely separate temporary-certificated route—which 
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of these route segments had applications for permanent certification, 
and which had applications for temporary certification? 

Mr. Apams. I could not answer that without referring to each of 
the appendixes that are attached for each of the carriers affected. It 
is spelled out there—the authority for each segment. Each route is 
carried by segment and with comments as to persons, property, and 
mail and the nature of the authority in each instance. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. These certificates ‘of a temporary nature, do some of 
them apply to the carriage of mail only? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, there could be any combination, any combination 
of the following: Per sons, property, or mail with the added combina- 
tion of seasonality. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is mail only? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; and seasonality. There can be segments 
that are authorized in that way. Here is segment 15 on Alaska 
Airlines, just by way of example, King Salmon, circle route to King 
Salmon. It says, ‘‘Effective only during period May through August 
of each year.”’ And it also says in regard to that segment that it 
applies to persons and property but not to mail. So you might have 
any combination of those circumstances. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Is it your understanding that H. R. 9252 would 
merely, to coin a word, ‘‘permanentize”’ the present temporary certifi- 
cates, or would it “permanentize’’ the temporary routes that would 
be granted so that they might be served at any time? That is, without 
seasonality, or without regard to seasonality. 

Mr. Apams. I do not know what effect the seasonality would have. 
Answering your question first, the legislation would result in all of 
the segments awarded to any of these carriers being made permanent 
segments. Now, as to the effect of the legislation on seasonality, I 
do not know what the legal aspects of that would be, but that is a 
matter also that there would probably be no difficulty about, be- 
because between both the public and the carrier, the seasonality is 
voluntary. In other words, the seasonality is adjudged on the basis 
of either the canning season, if it is a fish industry, or trapping or 
mining or something of that nature. 

So, the seasonality is not a restriction in other words. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I understand a different type of certificate is ap- 
plicable to Alaska than is applicable to most of the United States. We 
have our resort travel and we have certificates that are for seasonal 
operations in the United States. However, does this bill seek to make 
permanent the present certificates or does it merely intend to certifi- 
cate the routes? 

Mr. Apams. If I understand the bill correctly, I think it only deals 
with the route segments that are presently carried on the carriers cer- 
tificate as being temporary in nature. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And it applies only to the routes? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Well, do you not think that it ought to apply to the 
entire scope of the certificate? 

Mr. Apams. You mean in regard to seasonality? 

Mr. Hinsnaw. And so forth; numbers of stops and numbers of trips 
that they are required to make, and so on. 

Mr. Apams. Well, of course, the Board under section 401 (f) is pre- 
cluded from determining the number of trips as such or the type of 
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equipment, or the nature of the service that a certificated carrier might 
offer. Of course, the Board does have an amount of control in that 
regard wherein the carrier is operating subsidy routes, that the Board 
will only authorize so many trips on a subsidy basis. However, that 
is on a completely different theory. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Actually, the Board has stopped one carrier from 
using a certain type of airplane; has it not? It - effectively stopped 
it, and not directly, perhaps. It seems to me that the Martin 404 or 
something other, was run off of a certain airway—I think it was 
Mohawk. 

Mr. Apams. That is not the Board’s interpretation of what it did. 
You are speaking now of the Pioneer mail rate case, and the use of 
Martin 202. Two, and now three other local service carriers have 
placed those aircraft in operation on their systems without an appre- 
ciable increase in the subsidy payments, and the Board has proceeded 
on that basis to continue the support of the carrier. 

The Pioneer mail rate case went to a point, Congressman, that 
spelled out in some detail, the decision to the effect that there was an 
excessive increase in the subsidy to be paid, somewhat in the nature 
of 100 percent. The Board spelled out the reasons why it thought 
that that was not in the public interest. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I understand that the gentleman has an appoint- 
ment and I would be glad to suspend, but I have further questions to 
ask of the Vice Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Apams. The Board is at your pleasure, and you indicate when 
you wish me to return, Mr. Chairman, and I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Harris. Would you be subject to call, Mr. Adams, in order 
that we can continue with your testimony on this subject and let us 
get to these witnesses who came from Alaska in the morning when we 
come back? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. With that understanding, may I inquire if there are 
any persons here that desired to file statements in preference to your 
presentation? If not, the committee will adjourn until tomorrow. 
(The appendixes referred to by Mr. Adams are as follows:) 
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APPENDIX A 


Comparative summary of mail ton-miles, service mail pay, and subsidy estimates for 
operations during fiscal years 1951 through 1957 


A. TOTALS FOR TERRITORIAL AND STATES-ALASKA OPERATIONS 


[In thousands] 





























| | | 
1951 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1957 
| 
niin since ial igiaiinsiciac aie | al alia dlaa 
} 
Volume in mail ton-miles: | | | 
States-Alaskan operations !_...__.________-| 456 | 763 | 1,003; 1,419; 1,341 1, 346 1, 386 
Intra-Alaskan operations. --_..........-.--- 817 | 991 1, 161 | 1, 087 1, 159 1, 189 1, 221 
Hawalian operations--.-_._---...-- oe 50 44 54 | 57 | 57 | 56 | 57 
SS .  ———,. —] | =—==> 
Service mail pay: 
States-Alaskan operations !......-........| $214 $359 | $515 | $667} $630 | $633 $651 
Intra-Alaskan operations-.-__- ae 1,226 | 1,489) 1,728) 1,592) 1,720 | 1,805 1, 854 
Hawaiian operations... ........-.......-- 41 | 39 | 44 | 46 | 46 | 46 | 46 
Subsidy: | | | 
States-Alaskan operations !...............| 792} 2,075| 3,2%| 3,901| 3,517| 3,343 | 3,325 
Intra-Alaskan operations.--_.-.........-- .| 2,484 3, 356 4, 639 4,945 | 4,530 | 3,723 3, 674 
Hawaiian operations... ............------| 48; 715) 871 684; 293; 293} 293 
| | | 
B. STATES-ALASKA OPERATIONS, BY CARRIER? 
| | | | | 
Volume in mail ton-miles: | | 
Alaska Airlines #__...........-.....-..-- a | 78 229; 290) 28| 296 305 
Pacific Northern Airlines ?____...___....- Be te 151 399; 708| 715} 680 7 
Pan American Airways, Alaska 4... .__.__| 456 | 534 | 465 431 | 378 | 370 381 
{= | 














Service mail pay: | 
PO eee se |-- 


re $37 | $108 | $132 | $117 | sis9 | suas 
Pacifie Northern Airlines ?____. 333 336 | d ‘ 


| 
re 71} 188 
| 


Pan American Airways, Alaska ¢_______- | $214 251 | 219 | 202 | 177 | 174 179 
Subsidy: 
Placa nchasnsnans decccebeentnens 695 | 1,142 | 1,165 999 7 7 
Pacific Northern Airlines__..___-_- petites 482 | 733 | 859 | 1,139] 1,155 1, 146 
Pan American Airways, Alaska 4...______| 792 | 898 | 1, 351 1,367 | 1,379, 1,395 1, 390 


' 


C. INTRA-ALASKAN OPERATIONS, BY CARRIER 





Volume in mail ton-miles: 











DE Rll 5S SiiiicienGsc wcuicnnank 237 | 261 314 281 290 | 250 257 
Alaskan Coastal Airlines. ___.....--- cal 39 46 44 51 52 | 51 52 
a aa ieee 6 7 6 6 | 7 | 7 | 7 
Christensen Air Service §........-...._.-- m2 | (8) a ee ae 
Ce rks cnaen konnéewndnweines 9 il 17 27 | 28 | 30 31 
Ellis Air Lines 11 17 16 15 22 25 25 
Northern Consolidated Airlines... .......- 144 174 | 200 | 198 | 201{/ 225 231 
Pacifie Northern Airlines..........--- ea 159} 180] 221 179; 162} 191 196 
Reeve Aleutian Airways. -_..........-----} 75 | 91 | 107 | 115 | 123 | 110 113 
Wien Alaska Airlines... ..............---| 137 204 | 236 | 215 | 74 | 300 309 
Service mail pay: | | | 
PA Oe -| $306} $337} $405| $363) $373) $323| $332 
Alaskan Coastal Airlines %) 115 | 110 126 130 | 128 | 130 
a, ER ae 15 18 15 | 14 | 16 | 18 | 18 
Christensen Air Service .._........-..--- eee ee Oe a tet a hd cael <= 
Cordova Afrlines...................-....- 23 | 28 | 43 | 67 | 71 | 75 78 
TO ao oo i cn ccawnce | 28 | 43 | 40 | 39 | 54 | 63 63 
Northern Consolidated Airlines. _____._--| 186 224 258 | 256 260} 290 | 298 
Pacific Northern Airlines._............__-| 205 | 232 | 285 | 231 | 210 | 246 253 
Reeve Aleutian Airways. _............--- 188 | 228 | 268 219 | 253 | 275 283 
Wien Alaska Airlines...........-.------- | a77| 263! 304! 2771 383! 387 399 


! Excludes data for Northwest Airlines’ States-Alaska services, since such data are included with the 
operations for the carrier’s Orient route. 

2 Data shown on this page exclude the intra-Alaskan operations of Northwest Airlines. Such data for 
Northwest are combined with the carrier’s Orient route operations. 

> Temporarily certificated for States-Alaska operations. 

‘ Permanently certificated. 
P Ceritents authority for the former Christensen Air Service route operations is now held by Cordova 

rlines. 

* Less than $500. 
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Comparative summary of mail ton-miles, service mail pay, and subsidy estimates for 























operations during fiscal years 1951 through 1957—Continued 
C. INTRA-ALASKAN OPERATIONS, BY CARRIER—Continued 
{In thousands] ; 
| | ‘ . | . 
1951 | 1952 1953 - 1954 1955 1956 1957 : 
ak satan Bid pape a - bs 
Subsidy: | ‘ 
a Re aed 744 777 | 919 | 1,061 919 | 863 854 i 
Alaskan Coastal Airlines.............-.-- 88 202 357 | 342 337 | 314 312 
oy gS) Sa chimed | 24 | 36 | 55 56 | 54 | 49 | 49 
Christensen Air Service §__..........----- Dido iriatasasoe I Ua ae eae liicinniatdes Setieehicae 
aptenh MME. 255 on cccs dvccuscset 25 i57|  345| 350! 359] 273 | 270 ; 
ES EE | es 207| 267| 270] 254 236 | 236 
Northern Consolidated Airlines.......--- | 518 | 880 | 1,112] 1,137 944 750 | 742 
Pacific Northern Airlines. ...........--- 364 | 399 542 | 482 504 | 467 | 460 
Reeve Aleutian Airways. .....---.------- 24 | 8 | 39 | 91 | 57 } 28 | 20 
Wien Alaska Airlines. ................... | 535 690 | 1,003 | 1,156 | 1,102 | 743 | 731 
| | | | | | 
D. HAWAIIAN OPERATIONS, BY CARRIER 
Volume in mai] ton-miles: | | 
Hawaiian Airlines 7. .........---- 8 29 | 36 | 44 46 | 44 | 45 
Trans-Pacific Airlines §__. caeauee 2 | 20 | 18 | 13 11 12 | 12 
Service mail pay: 7. wey: ; fl tuSrds Wee abi ale 
Hawaiian Airlines 7. _.__-_- SGskceseks Sees $23 $29 | $36 $37 | $36 $36 
Trans-Pacific Airlines ®.............-...--| 2 | 16 15 | 10 | 9 | 10 10 
Subsidy: | | | | 
| 30 | 503 620 | 443 242 | 243 243 
Trans-Pacific Airlines °-_- 18} 212] 251] 241] 51 | 50 | 50 
| | } | | 
6 Certificate authority for the former Christensen Air Service route operations is now held by Cordova § 


Airlines. 
6 Less than $500. 
7 Hawaiian Airiines holds a permanent certificate. 
® Trans-Pacific Airlines holds a temporary certificate. . 


Source: C. A. B. “Service Mail Pay and Subsidy for United States Certificated Air Carriers,’’ September 


1955, ; 
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APpPENDIx B 


Alaska Airlines, Inc} 


Route description | | 


Per- | Prop- Mail 
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Permanent certificate authorization, unless otherwise described below 


sons | erty | Condition lemporary authorization 
ce A OC EES —— ao | xem: aes mance en ee 

} | | | | 

A. OVER REGULAR ROUTES | | } 

| | 

Segment 1. Anchorage to Fair- xX xX xX Mail between terminals | 

banks.? | } ; only, 

Segment 2. Anchorage to| X = Be [eetesc oes cecccoe5scceccc] Seen eee me er anr 
Nome.? | from Anchorage, Me- 


Segment 3. Anchorage to Sel- xX xX INGUIN tiv wakondeaceorarconecsael 
dovia and King Salmon.? | | 

Segment 4. McGrath to Bethel | X eh, Mail not authorized to 
and Fortuna Ledge.? | intermediate points 


Candle, Aniak, Nyac, 
| and Bethel. 








Grath, and Moses 
Point, continued un- 
der section 9 (b). 


Segment 5. Fairbanks to Liv- | X Fe ih i Weis Me teceicciainentteaaestanietes 
engood. | | 
Segment ¢. Fairbanks to| X | X xX No mail at Fairbanks__. 
Chicken.?2 | | | | 
Segment 7. McGrath to Crip- | X li RD in ch eraheac rer arate aaa a 
ple Landing.? 
Segment 8. Bethel to Plati- x xX Bs. eteeart tern siteada edema 
num.? 
Segment 9. Bethel to Unalak- x hoe lteter | 
leet.2 | | | 
Segment 10. Unalakleet via| X | X | X etn neta et eae 
Kaltag to Nulato. | 
Segment 11. Nome to Shish-| X | X Dir caadsndepaieciakantanted | 
maref.2 
Segment 12. Nome to Kotze- xX x ” hae eee Mail up to and including 
bue.? | June 30, 1956. 
Segment 13. Nome via Sa-| X | X | X_ | Mail between terminals | Do. 
voonga to Gambell. | only. 
Segment 14. Anchorage to X ix | New hse os. 
Seward. 
Segment 15. King Salmon, 22 None Effective only during 
Circle route to King Sal- | | period May through 
mon.,? | | August of each year. 
Segment 16. Fairbanks to > ge PRR Focacennntaca osc ead aineaalaat 
Circle? | | 
| 


Route description 


B. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTES 


1. Between all points situated in that part of Alaska west of a line extending from the 
Arctic Ocean, following the line dividing the 2d and 4th judicial divisions to the 
headwaters of the Hogatza River, thence following the Hogatza, Koyukuk and 
Yukon Rivers to the mouth of the Yukon River, including points situated in the 
valleys of those parts of said rivers. 

2. Between all points in that part of the Territory of Alaska situated east of the Yukon 
River, south of the 64th parallel of latitude, and west of a line extending north and 
south through the most westerly point of Prince William Sound. 

3. Between all points within the district defined by a line extending from Fairbanks 
to Fort Yukon, to Woodchopper, and thence to Fairbanks. 

4. Between all points within the 4th judicial division of the Territory of Alaska, ex- 
cepting that part os said judicial division south of a line extending eastward from 
a point on the line dividing the 2d and 4th judicial divisions at the 64th parallel 
of latitude to the crest of the Alaska range of mountains at Mt. McKinley. 


Permanent auth- 
orization 


Persons | Property 


x x 
| 

x x 

x x 

x | x 








1 Current certificate issued by order E-7751, dated Aug. 27, 1953, effective Sept. 23, 1953. 


2 Via certain intermediate points. 


Norte.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 
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Alaska coastal airlines ' 





| 
| Permanent authorization, unless otherwise described below 


lost 
































Route description P . 
er- | Prop- i a ne pits 
sons | erty Mail | Temporary authorization 
= ——-|- iain 
A. OVER REGULAR ROUTES | ae 
| 
Segment 1. Juneau to Sitka ?.............| X | X X | Authorization to carry mail to expire 
| June 9, 1961. 
Segment 2. Juneau to Sitka ?__........... | X x x | Do. 
Segment 3. Juneau to Ketchikan ?__.....| X xX  . Do. 
Segment 4. Juneau via Haines to Skaga- | X x xX | Do. 
way. | 
B. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTE | 
Between all points in the Ist judicial | xX | X | None 
division of the Territory of Alaska. - 
J ri | 





1 Current certificate issued by order E-8886, dated Nov. 10, 1954, effective Mar. 11, 1955. 
? Via certain intermediate points. 


Note.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 


Bristol Bay Airlines ! 


ization 
Route description 








Dillingham via Kvichak, Koggiung, Naknek, and Egegik to Ugashik.....-..-...... 





| 

| 

} 

| 

| 

A. OVER REGULAR ROUTE | 
| 

B. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTE | 
| 


Between all points situated in that part of the 3d judicia! division of the Territory 
of Alaska west of the 156th degree of longitude. | 


! Current certificate issued by order E-4546, dated July 7, 1950, effective Aug. 23, 1950. 


Note.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this ap mits material, At a tax sale 
held Oct. 25, 1955, Northern Consolidated Airlines purchased the Bristol Bay Airlines properties. 


Byers Airways, Inc.! 


Permanent authorization, unless otherwise described below 


Route description | | 


Per- | Prop- ae . si . : 
sons | erty Mail Condition Baseiaw authorization 





A. OVER REGULAR ROUTES 
Fairbanks via the intermedi- | X x x Mail authorized to Fair- | Authority to carry mail, 


ate points Nenana, Minto, banks, Minto, Tolo- as described, to con- 
Tolovana, Eureka, Omega vana, Rampart, Man- tinue up to and in- 
Creek, Rampart, Manley ley Hot Springs, cluding Aug. 2, 1956. 
Hot Springs, Tofty, Miller Tofty, American 


Creek, and Tanana 
Lage Grant Creek Land- only. 
and Moorelock Creek 
! 


sofia yengood. 


R, OVER IRREGULAR ROUTE 





Field, American Creek, | 
| 


Between all points situated x 
within the district defined 
by a line extending from | 





Fairbanks to Stevens Vil- 
lage, to Tanana, to Nenana, 
to Fairbanks. 


1 Current certificate issued by order E-7961 of Nov. 12, 1953, effective Dec. 10, 1953. 
Norte.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 
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Cordova Airlines, Inc.! 


Permanent authorization, unless otherwise described below 
Route description | — 

er- =| : 
| Per- | Prop Mail 


| sons | erty Condition | Temporary authorization 








| 
| — — —_— _ — — 
| 


A. OVER REGULAR ROUTE 


Segment 1. Cordova via Ka- xX SE Whe A. Reccida euihoedlacec beta | Mail, segments A-2, and 
talla to Cape Yakataga. |  A-3;and persons, prop- 

Segment 2. Cordova to Chi-| X Pee oe poss ee y erty, and mail, segment 
sana.? | | A-4 authorizations to 

Segment 3. Valdez to Anchor- X =. ae |----- Senbardentach nea continue under sec. 9 
age. (b). 





Segment 4. Cordova, circle 


£4 a : | Authority in segment 
route to Cordova. } 


A-4 effective only be- | 
| tween Apr. 1 and 
| Oct. 31, inclusive, of | 
| each year. 


4 
vw 
wn 


B. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTE 


Between all points in the 3d | X x None | 

judicial division of the Terri- | 
tory of Alaska east of a line 
extending north and south 
through the most westerly 
point of Prince William 
Sound. } 

! 





$a we | 








| 
| 


| Current certificate issued by order E-7190 of Feb. 26, 1953, effective Feb. 26, 1953. 
2 Via certain intermediate points. 





Note.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 


Cordova Airlines, Inc.’ (formerly Christensen Air Service) 











| Permanent authorization, unless otherwise described below 
Route description » 
er- | Prop- : | , mia 
sons | erty Mail Temporary authorization 
A. OVER REGULAR ROUTES | 
Segment 1. Cantwell to Denali______- aes) | xX x 
Segment 2. Anchorage to Cantwell?_....| X xX None 
B. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTE | | | 
Between all points situated in Mt. | = x None 
McKinley National Park and that 
part of the 3d judicial division of the | | 
lerritory of Alaska east of a line drawn 
north and south through the most | | 
westerly int of Mt. McKinley | | 
National Park and west of a line | 
extending north and south through the | | 
most westerly point of Prince William | 
Sound. | | 
1 | 
OVER REGULAR ROUTE 
} | 
Seward to Anchorage..............--- - t X Route authorization continued under 


| section 9 (b). 
1 | 1 | 


' Current certificates issued by order E-9899 of Dec. 8, 1955, effective Mar. 3, 1956. 
? Via certain intermediate points. 


Note.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material . 
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Ellis Air Lines! 








Permanent authorization, unless otherwise described below 








Per- | Prop-| = ee | a 
sons | erty | Mail Temporary authorization 


Route description 








| | 
A. OVER REGULAR ROUTES 


Segment 1. Ketchikan to Klawak?.......| X | X i Authorization to carry mail set forth in 
certificate to expire June 9, 1961. 
Segment 2. Ketchikan to Juneau 2____. xX x xX 
Segment 3. Ketchikan to Annette Island | X x xX 
Airfield. | | 
Segment 4. Ketchikan to Prince Rupert, | X x None 


British Columbia, Canada. | | 
R. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTE 

Between all points situated in the Ist | X X | None | 

judicial division of the Territory of | 

Alaska. | 

' ' 











1 Current certificate issued by order E-8886 of Nov. 10, 1954, effective Mar. 11, 1955. 
2 Via certain intermediate points. 


Note.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 


Howard J. Mays! 


7 
| Permanent author- 
| ization 

| 
| 


Route description | 
Per- | Prop- Mail 


| sons | erty | 





i 
A. OVER REGULAR ROUTES 


Speen A SRN tii sd ned a Pope pone chee ogucwncensenesnnecnans  : X | None 
Segment 2. Taylor via Candle and Deering to Kotzebue_.............-.......----.. | x | x | None 
| 
B. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTE | 
| 
Between all points situated on the Seward Peninsula. .-_..-......-..-.---.-.------ .| xX | X | None 
| 





1 Current certificate issued by order E-8905 of Dec. 22, 1954, effective Jan. 21, 1955. 


NotTe.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 
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Northern Consolidated Airlines, Inc.! 


} 
| 
| 


Route description 


A. OVER REGULAR ROUTES 


Segment 1. 


Salmon.? | 

Segment 2. King Salmon, cir-| X x OO Fee ck cceeccisees a a 
cle route to King 
Salmon.? | 

Segment 3. Anchorage to Plat-| X m= Tt fe Mail to all points except 
inum.? Flat, Quinhagak, and 

| Goodnews Bay on 
segment 3. 

Segment 4. Faribanks to Me-| X | X hice . ee 
Grath.2 | | 

Segment 5. McGrath to Ga-| X meh DRE cso ecen deen eciecenta 
lens.? | } 

Segment 6. Bethel to Hooper x mk Oo Mail except to Eek__-_.-_-| 
Bay.? | | | 

Segment 7. Faribanks to Nu- x x a No local service between 


lato.? | 


| Per- | Prop-! 
| sons | erty | 





sain eee 


Anchorage to King| X 
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Permanent authorization, unless otherwise described below 


| 
Mail 


x | None | 


Condition 


Fairbanks and Ta- | 
; nana, | 





Temporary authorization 





Mail authorized at An- 
chorage, Farewell and 
Platinum on segment 
3 continued under. ec- 
tion 9 (b). 


Authorization set forth 
in A-6 continued under 
section 9 (b). 

Authorization set forth 
in A-7 continued under 
section 9 (b). 





4 


Segment 8. Fairbanks to Bea- Re? NE her te oe 
ver.2 | | 


Route description 


1. Between all points in the district defined by a line extending from Fairbanks to 
Ruby, to Takotna, to Medfra, and thence to Fairbanks aa eee 

2. Between all points in the district defined by a line extending from Fairbanks to 
Beaver, to Chandalar, to Fort Yukon, and thence to Fairbanks. 

3. Between all points in the district defined by a line following the Yukon River 
its mouth to Holy Cross, including points in this section of the Yukon River 
Valley, thence eastward to Sleitmut, thence southward to Kulukuk. 

4. Between all points in the 3d judicial division of the Territory of Alaska south of 
a line extending east and west through Anchorage and west of a line extending 
north and south through the most westerly point of Prince William Sound. 


‘ Current certificate issued by order E-7769 of Aug. 7, 1953, effective Nov. 24, 1953. 


2 Via certain intermediate points. 


Per- | Prop- 








Permanent author- 
ization 


sons | erty Mail 





x x None 


Nore.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 
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Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc.' 


Permanent authorization 








Route description 








Per- Senn Mail | Condition 
sons | erty 
A. OVER REGULAR ROUTES 
Segment 1. Anchorage to Juneau ?_-. -- = | & = No mail service to Gustavus and flights 


serving Gustavus and Juneau shall 
originate or terminate at Anchorage. 


Segment 2. Anchorage to Kodiak and 
King Salmon.? 

Segment 3. Anchorage to Skwentna-._- 

Segment 4. King Salmon, circle route to 
King Salmon. 


4x4 
mm 
nw 


x None 


| 
a | 


1 Current certificate issued by order E-7460 of Mar. 23, 1953, effective Aug. 4, 1953. 
2 Via certain intermediate points. 


Note.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 


Between all points in that part of the 
Territory of Alaska situated east of 
the Yukon River, south of the 64th 
parallel of latitude, and west of a line 
extending north and south through the 
most westerly point of Prince William 
Sound. 


R,. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTE | 


| 








Pan American World Airways, Inc.! 





Permanent author- 
ization 





Route description 
Per- |Prop- Mail 





























sons | erty 

Fairbanks to Bethel route: Between the terminal] point Fairbanks, the intermediate 

points Lake Minchumina, Medfra, McGrath, Takotna, Ophir, Flat, Sleitmut, 

Crooked Creek, Napamute, Aniak, Kalskag, and Akiak, and the terminal point 

NO hos oasis dé cadet Reel ee etn eas ne ek ied eink aeatdadeats x X | None. 
Fairbanks to Nome route: Fairbanks to Nome................--.-...---.--.-------- x x x 

1 2 current certificates issued by order E-3797 of Jan. 13, 1950, effective Jan. 3, 1950. 

Note.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 

Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc.! 
| Temporary authorization as described below 
Route description r~ Pp | 
iw og Mail] | Condition Temporary authorization 

A, OVER REGULAR ROUTE | 
Between the terminal point x x x No local service between | Temporary certificate 

Anchorage, the intermediate King Salmon and authority continued 

»0ints King Salmon, Port Anchorage. No char- under sec. 9 (b). 

elden, Cold Bay, Sarichef- ter trips permitted 

Scotch Cap, Dutch Harbor, between King Salmon 

Umnak Island, Atka Island, and points east thereof 

Adak Island, Amchitka, except Anchorage. 

Shemya Island, and the ter- 

minal point Attu Island. 

B. OVER IRREGULAR ROUTE 
Between any and all points set x x ey. ° Sth nceebeswemaiabdaateaaiao 

forth above and the Pribilof 

Islands. 





1 Current certificate issued by order E-5608, dated July 6, 1951, effective Aug. 13, 1951. 
Nore.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material. 
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To S#avreé Tacoma ~ “a, 
7O 0M0NTON, 
MINNEAPOLIS - ST PAU, 
@ wEW roRK 


“a [0 SEATTLE -Tacoma 
&@ PORTLAND 


Mail Routes 





ee we we ee ee es Nowell Rowtes 
serceccnsccescesctnereecencecens States-Alashe Routes 


Alaska Airlines, inc. 
Alaska Coastal! Airlines 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
Bristol Bay Airlines 





Ellis Air Lines 


9 Wewerd J, Mays 

10 Northern Consolidated Airlines, inc. 
u Pecific Northern Airlines, inc. 

12 Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
13 Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc. 

14 = =6Wien Alaska Airlines, inc, 


Irregular route authorisetions to 
Alaskan Air Carriers not shown, 


* Point euthoriszed by Temporary Exemption. 










“PORT WALTER 


*porT aRMsTRONG 
* PORT CONCLUSION 
* PORT ALEXANOER 


* TO Parmct PuUPERT OC 
Ny «(70 Starree-racoma 
TO SEATTLE - Tacoma @ PORT. AND 








N 


No. 


40 ) 


77440 O - 56 ( Face p. 


No moil to 
Sovoonge 





an ) 


% Moit wkpires 6 - 30-56 


: 
a) 
rr 


CANOLE 


SHISHMAREF 














Moi! expires 4 
6- 310-56 
UNGALIK 







,WULATO 
v 
NORTHEAST CAPE ; 








7 KALTAG 


UNALAKLEET 10 





10 
7 fas 
wew KNOCK HOCK WHOL IKACHUK oPpHiR , 
10 AKOTNA 
* GANES CR&?=* leas 
anvil caNOLEog 







earsxi * 37 
PiTKas ot, PILOT STA. 


79 
« —— No mot 
os to Condie 


KAKO 9 
LANDING ' 










23 paimiuT 
RUSSIAN 718 
MISSION wt 

® J amiaK 
/ 
vv 
/ 
/ 
sooka 
wYac 


1LIAMNA 


mm mm. 


GOOONEWS Bay 


PLATINUM, LEVELOCK 97 


DILLINGHAM = - 56 ae 


om 
pat cy of { 
CLARK'S PT. hs 19,7 
\ KING SALMON 


oo* 


——=—==ee Moll Route 


—— — < Nonmoil Route 


29 
iz 


Point authorized by temporary exemption 
Point tempororily suspended 

Miles 

Route number 


yeocon 
Fe 


Coteiinis May through Adgust 


a ii ea 4 








; LANDING 


TNA 
mcGRATH 


~%\ _— @nd Moses Point expired 


ee 
le 








ROUTES OF ALASKA AIRLINES, 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1955 


ciRCLE | 


a 
eng” \ 
cent 
LIVENGOOO » Ne cincue HoT SPRINGS 
s ar 
\P, 
7 
EAGLE 
90g, nen ae am 






ELOON FIELO 
es 
BOUNDARY 


NENANA 










MCKINLEY PARK 


26 


summit 


Mail to Anchoroge, McGrath, 
—+———- No moil service 
authorized to 
stermediate points 
between Anchoroge 
ond Fairbonks 


6-30-53 







INC. 


IRREGULAR ROUTES 


1, Between all points situated in thot port of Alaska 
west of a line extending from the Arctic Ocean, 
following the line dividing the Second and Fourth 
Judicial Divisions to the headwaters of the Hogotzo 
River, thence following the Hogotza, Koyukuk and Yukon 
Rivers to the mouth of the Yukon River, including points 
situated in the valleys of those ports of said rivers, 
with respect to persons and property, except mail. 


2. Between all points in that part of the Territory of 
Alaska situated east of the Yukon River, south of the 
64th poraite! of lotitude, and west of a line extending 
north and south through the most westerly point of 
Prince William Sound, with respect to persons and 
property, except mail. 


3. Between all points within the district defined by oa 
line extending from Fairbonks to Fort Yukon, to 
Woodchopper, and thence to Fairbanks, with respect to 
persons and property, except mail; ond 


4. Between all points within the Fourth Judicial Division 
of the Territory of Alaska, excepting thot part of said 
Judicial Division south of ao line extending eastward 
from a point on the line dividing the Second and Fourth 
Judicial Divisions at the 64th porailel of latitude to 
the crest of the Alaska range of mountains ot Mt 
McKinley, with respect to persons and property, 
except mail. 


SEATTLE 


PORTLAND 


G 30 | 260g 
2-Ove 








€T6%9—0d - WOO 


3 


- 56 (Face p. 40) No 


77440 O 









LEVELOCK BRISTOL BAY AIRLINES, INC. 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1955 


 KOGGIUNG re 


Bristo! Bay's Irregular Route: 









OILLINGHAM 


GRANT C 
LANOIN 










Between all points situated in that part of the 
Third Judicial Division of the Territory of Alaska 
west of the 156th degree of longitude, with 
respect to persons and property, except mail. 





CORDOVA All 
SEPTEMBER 





CANTWELL TO FAIRGANKS h Cordova's irregular Route: 
a 
Z DENALI 134 Between all points in the Third Ju 
> ' 
0 Pa *paxson ? Territory of Alaska east of @ line e 
“7 1 through the most westerly point of 
puTCH ip od so\ respect to persons and property. 
BIRD CR M20 7 ~\ 
CACHE "Re retens en a Entire route authorized to Cordova by 
. 
ono raLKEETWA GuLKanad \ 
FAIRVIEW \ Zor CHISANA \ 
t 
\ * COPPER CENTER “Sy : 
7s Ss \ 
! ; : 
' \ 
MAY CREEK \ 






Mall authorization for Segments 2 an 


3 
KATALLA 


CAPE YAKATAGA 








icy BA’ 
° 





SEWARD 


4 expired September 30, 1954. Seasonal auth 


na {' 
PORT ASHTON ( 
CHATHAM STRAIGHTS April | through October 31. 





~~ 





MOORELOCK CR. 








Ome po 
° 
o¢ ie - Nenana, Eureka, Omego Cr, Miller Field, Grant Cr. Landing, Moorelock Cr, 
DING 2 6 and Livengood are not certificated for mail. 
° EUREKA ; ae 7 
ys . Byer's mail authorization expires August 2, 1956. 
4 
Re : FAIRBANKS 
re < . 
we? oie® Byers’ Irregular Route: 
av® <* NENANA 
e 


IRLINES, INC. 
R 30, 1955 


Judicial Division of the 
e extending north and south 
of Prince William Sound, with 


by temporary exemption. 


and 3 expired September 30,1954 
rs 


i a | 


an 


uthorization only 


iy 





BYERS AIRWAYS, ING 


Between all points situated within the district defined by 
a line extending from Fairbanks to Stevens Villiage, to 
Tanana, to Nenana, to Fairbanks, with respect to persons 
and property, excep? mail. 











KOTZEBUE 


i\\ 


Moy’s Irregular Route: 








Between all points situated on the 
Peninsula with 
property, 


! HOWARD J. MAYS 
wome Ss SEPTEMBER 30, 1955 


Seward 
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Wien Alaska Airlines, Inc. 


Permanent authorization, unless otherwise described below 
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1. Between all points within the 4th judicial division of the Territory of Alaska, excepting that part of 
said judicial division south of a line extending eastward from a point on the line divicing the 2d and 4th 
judicial divisions at the 64th parallel of latitude to the crest of the Alaska range of mountains at Mount 
McKinley, with respect to persons and property, except mail. 

2. Between all points situated in that part of Alaska west of a line extending from the Arctic Ocean, fol- 
lowing the line dividing the 21 and 4th judicial divisions to the headwatcrs of the Gogatza River, thence 
following the Hogatza, Koyukuk, and Yukon Rivers to the mouth of the Yukon River, including points 
situated in the valleys of those parts of said rivers, with respect to persons and property except mail. 


i Current certificate issued by order E-7460, dated Mar. 23, 1953, effective Aug. 4, 1953. 
2 Via certain intermediate points. 


Nore.—Exemption authorizations, if any, are not included in this appendix material, 
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STATEMENT OF LARRY CATES, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE AIRLINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL PRESS 
BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Cares. I do not know whether this is appropriate, at this time 
or not, but we will either request permission to file a statement or if 
it is at all possible for Mr. Sayen, the president of the Airline Pilots to 
get here, he will submit the statement in person in support of the 
legislation. 

Mr. Harris. Is that Mr. Sayen, president of the Airline Pilots? 

Mr. Cates. Yes. 

Mr. Harris. I have been notified that he is expected tomorrow. 

Mr. Caress. He just returned from Europe and I think he is making 
‘every effort to be here, but it is not sure that he will be. 

Mr. Harris. We will wait until the morning, and of course, if he 
does not get here, then he will be permitted to file a statement. 

Mr. Cartes. Thank you. 

Mr. Harris. The committee will adjourn until the 29th, tomorrow 
morning, at 10 o’clock. We will start on time in order that we can 
hear all of you who are here from Alaska on this legislation. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
10 a. m., March 29, 1956.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 29, 1956 


Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 1334, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Oren Harris (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. Harris. The committee will come to order. 

We are resuming hearings this morning on H. R. 9252 and H. R. 
9253 by our colleague, the Delegate from Alaska, Mr. Bartlett. 

We have a number of witnesses. This morning is the only time 
that the committee has that it can give to hearings. I state that as a 
matter of information in order that we can keep that in mind as we 
proceed in an effort to give everyone here an opportunity to present 
his case. 

The first witness is our distinguished colleague and former member 
of this committee, Mr. Pelly of the State of Washington. Mr. Pelly, 
we will be happy to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS M. PELLY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM. THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Peuiy. H. R. 9253 introduced by Delegate Bartlett of Alaska 
proposes to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act so as to add to section 
401 (e) thereof, an additional paragraph providing for the permanent 
certification of carriers presently operating between the States and 
Alaska. Two carriers which would be benefited by this legislation, 
Pacific Northern Airlines and Alaska Airlines, presently operate from 
Seattle to points in Alaska under temporary certificates of public 
convenience and necessity issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which expire in 1960. 

The Members of the House are well acquainted with the problems 
of air carriers trying to operate under temporary certificates of public 
convenience and necessity. In the last session, Congress passed a bill 
permanently certificating the local service, or feeder airlines which 
had been operating in the United States during the past 10 years 
under temporary certificates. The same problems which the ‘local 
service airlines faced in operating under such certificates are experi- 
enced by the two above-named carriers presently operating between 
the States and Alaska. 

This legislation, if adopted, would substantially benefit both of 
these carriers by enabling them to obtain more adequate financing 
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on better terms, by saving them the time and expense involved in 
recurrent certificate renewal proceedings and by relieving them from 
personnel problems which now beset them because of uncertainty as 
to the duration of their operating authority. Enactment of this 
legislation would also benefit the people of Seattle and the State of 
Washington who have come to rely upon the services of those com- 
panies for personal travel and the shipment of cargo to and from 
Alaska. Permanency for these airlines would also insure their con- 
tinued contribution to the economic life of Seattle as a stable industry 
based in that area. 

Mr. Harris. We appreciate your testimony, Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. The next witness is Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice 
president, Trans-Pacific Airlines. Mr. Benz, will you identify yourself 
for the record, please? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID A. BENZ, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
TRANS-PACIFIC AIRLINES, LTD. 


Mr. Benz. Yes, sir. My name is David A. Benz, executive vice 
president, Trans-Pacific Airlines, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: I have a prepared 
statement here on H. R. 9252, but perhaps in the interest of time you 
would allow me to merely emphasize a few of the points in the state- 
ment, if the Chairman would allow us to enter the entire statement 
in the record. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, that will be done, and you may, if you will, Mr. 
Benz, summarize your statement, emphasizing the important points. 

Do you desire all of this information in connection with your state- 
ment to go in, Mr. Benz? 

Mr. Benz. Yes, sir. The thought was to submit a complete piece 
of information incorporating all details of the islands, including a 
map, distances, and things of that sort. The thought behind it was 
merely to make this as informative as possible. 

Mr. Harris. You may, without objection, include it in the record 
and then give a brief statement explaining it. 

(Mr. Benz’s statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON PERMANENT CERTIFICATION OF 
TRANS-PACIFIC AIRLINES, LTD. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. My name is David A. Benz, 
and I am the executive vice president of Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd., of Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Please allow me to express to you the appreciation of our entire organization 
for the opportunity to appear here today in support of the bill that is before you. 

Congress recently granted permanent certification to the local service carriers 
of the continental United States in circumstances that approximate ours. We 
respectfully submit that the need for our service in the Hawaiian Islands is far 
more urgent than the need for a local service carrier in most regions of the United 
States; here, on the mainland, entire communities are not dependent exclusively 
on air transportation the way our island people are. And there has been no show- 
ing that the grant of permanent certificates to the local service carriers has had 
any adverse effect on their development or their progress. In fact, it is our under- 
standing that they are now proceeding on a strengthened basis. 

We would appreciate the same opportunity that they have received. 

Favorable action on the legislation that is before you will enable our airline, 
for one, to stabilize service. It will end the uncertainties that we face each time 
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we come to the Civil Aeronautics Board for renewal of our certificate, uncertainties 
that we face throughout our operations because we cannot plan ahead more than 
a couple of years at a time in an industry which, by its very nature, must plan 
many years ahead if it is to be strong. 

Please remember that we do not provide a service that is merely desirable. 
We provide the only type of service that is available at all. We are not just 
important links between key cities which might otherwise have to depend on other 
means of transportation. Air service provides the only links within an entire 
territory that is wholly dependent on air transportation and has no other means of 
transportation. 

The more than 1 million passengers TPA has carried in its nigh on 7 years of 
scheduled service are the best possible answer to the question whether TPA should 
be permanently certificated. It is an answer from the people of the islands, who 
use our service. 

I might point out that actually our airline has carried in excess of 1,115,000 
passengers because we operated as a nonscheduled carrier from mid-1946. 

It took us close to 3 years of proceedings before the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
secure our original Certificate of Public Convenience and Necessity. We received 
that certificate in February 1949, and began operations on a scheduled basis ir 
June of the same year. 

Since then, the question of our air service has come before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board on two other occasions. The CAB had a second opportunity to look at 
the entire picture in 1951, when TPA applied for authority to carry the mail. 
The Board then considered the relative merits of our continued service in the 
islands, and decided that the benefits flowing from the operation of our service 
were sufficient to justify a reasonable subsidy. Then, in 1954 and 1955, the Board 
again considered renewal of our certificate, its third look at us, and once again 
extended our certificate after detailed investigation and hearing. 

Thus, in effect, TPA has gone through what amounts to three renewal pro- 
ceedings. Each time the Board has examined the entire record not only of 
TPA’s own operation, but of the entire transportation needs of the people of our 
islands. Each time, after intensive study, the Board has continued TPA in 
operation. 

But the Board has just not gone far enough. Temporary certification is not 
the answer; it does not permit us the full freedom of operation that permanent 
authority would give us. 

We began work on our latest proceeding approximately | vear before the hearing 
took place. After the hearing, it was another year before the decision of the CAB 
was rendered, extending our certificate to the end of 1959. 

You can therefore see that out of the close to 10 years we have been in business 
as an airline, we have spent about half our time in the midst of certification pro- 
ceedings, with all of the uncertainty and instability attendant upon such 
proceedings. 

To a small organization like ours, which employs some 220 people in the islands, 
such involvement in major proceedings means not only heavy expenditure—which 
we can ill afford—on legal services, but also very costly diversion of our executives’ 
time from the major task of promoting traffic and servicing the people in the 
islands. In a small company like ours, it is impossible to have the organization 
in depth that large companies can afford. We operate with a minimum of 
executives—in our small army there are few generals. Therefore, major pro- 
ceedings are extremely costly in terms of time as well as money. 

But, just to indicate the dollar cost of our CAB proceedings, I may point out 
that we have spent more than $120,000 on certificate proceedings alone. 

Now, if I may, I would like to describe briefly the area we serve. 

In our Hawaiian Islands, as you gentlemen know, our population is spread 
over five major islands. 

The entire population depends on air transportation for all of its passenger 
needs between islands. We do not have any of the ground transportation that is 
taken for granted here on the mainland—trains, busses, private cars, or ships in 
coastal areas. Almost every phase of our island life, political, economic and social, 
depends entirely on air transportation. And dependable air transportation is 
particularly important within the islands because we are 2,400 miles from the 
mainland United States, the chief source of so many of our services and supplies. 

Nowhere else under the American flag is an entire population like ours in the 
same situation, because to serve all of the islands there are only two airlines. One 
of these is permanently certificated under the “grandfather’’ clause of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. We are the other airline, the airline that operates under a 
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temporary certificate, subject to all of the uncertainties that the word ‘‘tempo- 
rary’”’ implies in any line of activity. 

When we first started nonscheduled operations, steamship service still was avail- 
able between islands. But surface transportation was entirely discontinued in 
1948. Since 1949, we have represented the only alternate means of passenger 
transportation. 

We were brought into existence as a scheduled airline largely because the CAB 
stated it felt the people of the islands were entitled to the security offered by alter- 
nate means of transportation, and to the service benefits offered by competition 
in an area which, without us, would suffer a complete and unique monopoly of 
transportation. 

In granting renewal of TPA’s certificate, the Civil Aeronautics Board in a unani- 
mous decision said on May 3, 1955: 

“The cornerstone of our decision herein is the imperative need for competitive 
air service in the Hawaiian Islands * * *. We do not regard a question of pro- 
vision of an alternate air service for Hawaii as on the same level as air service in 
the States where alternate transportation means are available.”’ 

In commenting on the islands’ unique dependence on air transportation for 
interisland needs, CAB examiner Merritt Ruhlen said: 

“In considering Hawaii’s air-service needs it is clear that nowhere in the juris- 
diction of the Board is there an area where certification of only 1 air carrier would 
place all transportation facilities so exclusively under the control of 1 organization. 
Only in Alaska does the isolation compare with that found in the Hawaiian 
Islands.”’ 

Mr. Ruhlen added: 

“The Board has authorized and maintains a local service system serving all 
parts of continental United States at a subsidy cost of approximately $25 million 
annually. With few exceptions transportation between the communities served 
by the local service lines and their principal points of interest is available by 
private automobile, bus, and or train. Seldom is the time saved more than a few 
hours and in many cases when transportation between the airport and the com- 
munity is considered, no time savings are possible. Nevertheless, the Board 
has found it necessary to authorize and to support airlines competing with surface 
means of transportation * * *. In Hawaii you use the airline or you don’t 
travel. If the Board is justified in spending $25 million to provide local airline 


competition for surface transportation facilities in continental United States, 
some subsidy is justified to prevent a complete monopoly of all passenger trans- 


’ 


portation facilities between the Hawaiian Islands.’ 

The wisdom of the Board’s certification of TPA and the maintenance of two 
airlines in the Islands is borne out by a few key facts: 

1. The 2 airlines in 1955 carried 619,486 passengers between islands, 
representing 1.26 air passengers per resident of Hawaii—some 6 times as 
many as there were air passengers per resident in the continental United 
States. At distances up to 250 miles, which take in the entirety of our type 
of operations, the ratio increases to more than 20 to L. 

2. Before TPA started business in 1946, the largest volume carried in a 
single year by the steamship company that then operated between islands 
and the only airline then in existence, was 211,520 passengers, as against 
619,486 in 1955. 

3. The existence of TPA has contributed to the growth of island economy 
and the prosperity of our islands, as brought out in our two certificate hear- 
ings by government leaders including the Governor of our Territory, our 
Delegate, the mayors of our various island counties, and numerous business- 
men and organization leaders. 

As a part of this prepared statement, I submit two maps of the islands. One 
shows airline distances between major points. The other superimposes the 
islands on the eastern seaboard to offer in more familiar terms an idea of the 
area we serve. It is important, in looking at these maps, to realize that Honolulu, 
on the island of Oahu, is the capital not only for government of the Territory of 
Hawaii, but for the conduct of business. The welfare of the neighbor islands 
directly related to their accessibility to Honolulu and depends in large measure 
on their ability to commute with Honolulu. 

Honolulu is the center of the stock exchange, banks, insurance companies, and 
the factor-agents which represent the plantations of the neighbor islands. Hono- 
lulu is the market for the produce of the neighbor islands, and the supplier of their 
imports from the rest of the world. In Honolulu is the University of Hawaii, our 
business schools, the high schools to which many of the children of residents of the 
neighbor islands must go. The courts are centered in Honolulu; hospitals and 
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special medical facilities are centered in Honolulu; civil defense is centered in 
Honolulu; the military defense of the islands depends on Honolulu. At Honolulu 
is the international airport which serves as the crossroads of the Pacific and as the 
Hawaii terminus for air transportation to the.mainland. Honolulu is the chief 
harbor. 

I am taking the liberty of submitting a separate statement (following exhibit 
3) outlining in greater detail than here the community of interest that binds our 
islands together, and makes air transportation so vital to the entire population. 

Vitally important to the future of our islands is the great increase in both 
surface and air transportation leading into Hawaii not alone from the continental 
United States, but from Canada, Australia and the South Pacific, and the Orient. 
With more transportation channeling more people and more supplies into the 
islands, the need for transportation within the islands becomes correspondingly 
greater. The steady increase of total. traffic for both interisland air carriers— 
and the fact that both airlines agree that traffic will continue to increase in the 
future—speaks for the need for stability in island aviation, the stability that can 
be conferred by permanent certification of TPA. 

With the years, the cost of alternate transportation in Hawaii has decreased. 
When TPA inaugurated scheduled service in 1949, our breakeven need was 
$183,299. Today, in accordance with the mail-rate decision of the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board dated May 3, 1955, our breakeven need was set at $17,335. Our 
total mail pay now is $59,878 annually. Of this amount, only $49,241 is subsidy; 
the balance is service-mail pay. 

TPA has realized substantial progress toward complete self-sufficiency, as these 
figures show. The type of long-term planning and operational economies that 
permanent certification could make possible, would help us in our efforts. 

As against our small cost to the Government, TPA has generated taxes which, 
for the span of its certificated service, total more than $2,070,000 for the Federal 
Government, and the additional sum of $990,000 for the Territorial Government. 

Apart from the taxes that we have generated, the Government has benefited 
from our maintenance of a pool of trained technicians in the strategic islands. 
The Armed Forces can draw on this pool at a moment’s notice—and, in fact, the 
Air Force is drawing on our capabilities now. Our maintenance facilities were 
inspected and qualified some 2 years ago for repair and overhaul of critical com- 
ponents for the Air Force, and for major overhaul of Air Force C-47’s. We have 
been doing such work since mid-1954. 

Operation of TPA means retention of our technicians for work such as this, on 
the spot in Hawaii, saving the Government the time and expense of shipping 
parts to other areas for repair. If TPA were not in operation, our personnel 
would not be required in the islands and, for the most part, would be compelled 
to seek employment outside the islands. Our trained experts and our equipment 
constitute a very real asset in any evaluation of TPA. 

TPA also plays a part in military airlift of personnel between islands for ma- 
neuvers, indicating the importance that its existence holds in possible military 
movements in the event of national emergency. 

Throughout its operation as a scheduled carrier, TPA has pioneered new 
techniques in various departments to improve service and reduce costs. These 
improvements range from developing more economical Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 
facilities for communications in the islands, to introduction of a new type of 
visual control reservations which greatly increases the speed and economy of our 
reservations department. 

In recent proceedings before the Civil Aeronautics Board we showed how our 
efficiency compared with that of other all-DC-3 operators. We rank either 
first or close to first in every measure of efficiency and economy of operation. 
In fact, the Civil Acronautics Board used TPA as a yardstick for efficiency for 
all air operations in our islands. 

With your permission, I would like to quote a statement made by the CAB 
Examiner, Mr. Merritt Ruhlen, early in 1955, when he submitted his recommended 
decision for our certificate renewal to the CAB. He said: 

“Some perspective relative to TPA’s operation is supplied by comparison of 
that carrier with the local service carriers in continental United States. TPA has 
a higher average of revenue passengers per revenue plane mile than any local 
service carrier except Pioneer and Southwest; its passe iger-mile volume is about 
that of Southern; and its total passenger volume gives it a ranking of seveath when 
compared to the local service carriers. Its ratio of breakeven need to commercial 
revenue is lower than that of any local service carriers; it is approximately half of 
that experienced by Piedmont, the next lowest carrier.” 
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But permanent certification is necessary to enable us further to expand and 
improve our facilities to obtain additional operating economies. Without the 
assurance of long-term operation, we would be foolhardy indeed to embark on 
such programs as installation of our own engine and propeller overhaul shops, or 
of our own complete communications system in the islands. These projects would 
require considerable capital outlay and should be amortized over a long period of 
time. 

As you gentlemen know, the Governor of our Territory has come forward in 
support of the bill that is before you because he favors permanent certification for 
TPA. A copy of his letter to the chairman of this committee is attached to this 
statement as exhibit 2. The Territorial government has recognized the islands’ 
need for our service on more than one occasion. In 1947, the Territorial legisla- 
ture passed resolutions in both Houses urging an early hearing for TPA in its 
original certification case, and emphasizing the importance of alternate means of 
transportation for the people of the islands. Again in 1953, the legislature ex- 
pressed its vital concern with the maintenance of alternate means of transporta- 
tion when it urged the territorial aeronautical agency, Hawaii Aeronautics Com- 
mission, to compromise a debt then owed by TPA, to speed TPA’s progress toward 
self-sufficiency. 

The Territory also recognized the importance of air transportation to the entire 
population by taking the unprecedented action of reducing interisland airline 
taxation with two measures—cutting a public utility tax in half, and reducing a 
fuel tax, to save island air carriers approximately $200,000 per year. 

In 1954, the Governor appeared as a witness in our behalf in our certificate re- 
newal proceeding—as did the Delegate, and the mayors of all our counties. Now, 
once again, all the county governments have come forward with resolutions urging 
passage of this bill which would give us permanent certification. I respectfully 
submit a copy of each as part of exhibit 3, together with copies of chamber of 
commerce and other resolutions. 

In coming to the aid of TPA in our proceedings, the different counties as well 
the Territorial Government have incurred considerable expense and inconvenience. 
Similarly, the Federal Government has incurred considerable expense because two 
major hearings were conducted in the islands—and necessarily so, to give the 
opportunity to testify to the many local residents who voiced a desire to do so. 
Several members of the CAB staff had to be sent to the islands, 5,000 miles from 
Washington, D. C., and kept there for some 2 weeks each time. 

Next, I would like to comment on a subject of the utmost importance to us— 
a subject intimately related to the legislation before you. 

While TPA has as yet seen no need to replace its present equipment, and we 
remain confident that our DC—3’s are the most suitable aircraft for interisland 
operations today, we have been carefully exploring the possibilities of introducing 
other equipment at the proper time. We must think in terms of aircraft that 
will enable us to operate more economically in the future. And the aviation 
industry is coming forward with such aircraft, which should be available in late 
1957 and early 1958. I refer here to the F—27 that Fairchild is turning out here 
in the United States, and to the four-engine Handley-Page Herald that the 
British are producing. 

But if we are to be able to plan for such equipment, we must be able to count 
on long-term financing. We cannot kid ourselves that any investor, or any bank 
or financial institution, will give serious thought to financing new equipment for 
us as long as we operate under a certificate that terminates in 1959. If we are 
to plan for such equipment, permanent certification is a must. Without perma- 
nent certification, financing will remain extremely difficult to arrange. Investors 
and lending institutions are not interested in a company of limited life, particu- 
larly since an airline offers prospects of only restricted returns on investment. 

Without permanent certification, we labor under another disadvantage: we 
cannot embark on a field of service which is essential to the people of the islands— 
the field of bulk air-freight transportation. The other airline today enjoys a 
complete monopoly in this field. And the behavior of a monopoly was clearly 
shown in late February when this airline abruptly announced that it would apply 
for a sharp increase in air-freight rates. This was considered so dangerous to 
shippers and farmers of the islands that the Governor sent a radiogram to the 
CAB requesting a full investigation because he felt increased rates might severely 
damage the ability of many of the farmers to survive. 

Please note that the rate increase was requested in a field where this other 
airline enjoys a monopoly, If TPA were in that field, we do not think there would 
have been such a sudden demand for higher rates. As little as 1% years ago, 
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our competitors told the Civil Aeronautics Board that they were operating 
profitably in the field of cargo. Yet now they have applied for an increase in 
that same field of service. 

In conclusion, gentlemen of the committee, I would like to point out that our 
initial 5-year term of temporary certification would seem to have been a reasonable 
period to establish whether our service was necessary in the islands. The CAB 
saw fit, after intensive investigation, to renew our certificate. This shows the 
CAB believes the people of Hawaii are entitled to our transportation services. 
Since the principle of public convenience and necessity has been determined more 
than once, followed by continued successful operation on our part, we respectfully 
submit that we should not be kept on tenterhooks with a temporary certificate. 
We now should be given the ability to proceed on a really businesslike basis with 
a permanent certificate. 

n support of the statements made about TPA’s progress during its term of 
certificated service, attached as exhibit 1 is a set of comparative figures for the 
year 1950, our first calendar year of operations, and for the year 1955. In every 
category, we have recorded considerable progress clearly slowing our ability— 
given permanent certification—to continue to progress in the public interest. 

Thank you for this privilege of appearing before you. 


Exuisit | 


Comparative figures 


Dollar-revenue growth 
Growth of traffic: 
Revenue passengers --- 
Freight and express ton-miles 
Revenue passenger-miles flown 
Revenue aircraft-miles flown 
Breakeven need in dollars 
Total commercial revenue per revenue aircraft-mile 


Average passenger load per revenue aircraft-mile in scheduled service. 
Revenue passenger-miles (average) per route-mile per day. -—_...----| 


EXxHIBit 2 
Marca 13, 1956. 
Hon. WarrEN G. MaGNuson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate & Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Deak Senator Macnuson: The people of the Territory of Hawaii are vitally 
interested in the passage of S. 3163, which would confer permanent certificates of 
public convenience and necessity on air carriers operating within the Territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska. 

We are uniquely dependent on air transportation for all our interisland passen- 
ger service requirements. Passage of the bill that now is before you would give 
our people the assurance that our islands would enjoy the security of alternate 
means of transportation so necessary to the healthy conduct of our daily lives. 

It is needless for me to point out to your committee the many advantages 
that permanent certification confers on an air carrier. 

I am particularly conscious of the significance of permanent certification on 
any airline’s ability to: Cease day-to-day planning and establish long-range 
financing programs for new equipment as well as maintenance and improvement 
of airway facilities; offer long-range careers to employees and thus develop stable 
personnel programs; assure our Territorial agency, Hawaii Aeronautics Com- 
mission, that its investment in aeronautical facilities is sound on all islands; and 
assure our people that they will continue to enjoy the air service that is so much 
a necessary part of their lives on our chain of islands 2,400 miles from the conti- 
nental United States. 

It is my hope and earnest recuest that your committee will act favorably on 
the bill that is before you, and that the Senate will enact this bill into law. 

Sincerely, 
(s) Samuel Wilder King, 
SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
Governor of Hawaii. 
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ExuHtBitT 3 


REsoLuTION No. 142 (1956)—SuprortinG BILL IN THE SENATE AND THE HousE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES GRANTING PERMANENT CERTIF- 
ICATE TO TRANs-PaciFIC AIRLINES IN Hawa as A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Whereas, the city and county of Honolulu and the Territory of Hawaii are 
dependent upon air transportation as the principal means of transportation be- 
tween the various islands; and 

Whereas, there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas, the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the city and county of Honolulu and the various islands 
in the Territory of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the city 
and county of Honolulu; and 

Whereas, bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii as a territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the board of supervisors in and for the city and county of Honolulu 
that approval and support of the bills granting to Trans-Pacific Airlines in Hawaii 
a permanent certificate as a territorial carrier is hereby given and that the Hon. 
Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, and the Hon. Douglas 
McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be and are hereby respectfully requested to 
exercise the good powers of their offices to secure the passage of these bills; and be 
it further 

Resolved, that the city and county clerk be and he is hereby authorized and 
directed to send a copy of this resolution to the Hon. Elizabeth P. Farrington, 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Hon. Douglas McKay, Secretary of the 
Interior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, Trans-Pacific Airlines. 

Dated at Honolulu, Hawaii, this 18th day of March 1956. 

Introduced by: 

(s) Dr. Sam K. Apourona, Jr., 

(s) Matsuo TAKABUKI, 

(s) Ricnuarp M. KaGryama, 

(s) MuirsuyuKr Krvo, 

(s) H. G. P. Lemke, 

(s) Mrtsvo Fustsuice, 
Supervisors. 

Approved: March 13, 1956. 

(s) Nea S. BLAIspELL, 
Mayor, city and county of Honolulu. 


CERTIFICATE 


I hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, true and correct copy of original 
Resolution No. 142 which was adopted and approved by the board of supervisors 
and the mayor of the city and county of Honolulu on March 13, 1956, and now 
on file and of record in the office of the clerk. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the city and county of Honolulu this 14th 
day of March A. D. 1956. 

(s) Leon K. Sterling, Sr. 
Leon K. Srer.uina, Sr., 
City and County Clerk. 


Britt No. 40—ReEsouvutTion Suprortinac BILL IN THE SENATE AND Howse OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE Unirep States GRANTING A PERMANENT CER- 
TIFICATE TO TRANS-PaciFic AIRLINES IN HAwal AS A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Whereas the people of the Territory of Hawaii are dependent solely on air 
transportation for the movement of passengers among the various islands of the 
Territory; and 

Whereas there is presently only one airline certified as a permanent carrier 
operating in the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas it is the opinicn of this board that the continuance of the competing 
services rendered by Trans-Pacific Airlines is desirable for the improvement of air 
transportation services and facilities between the county of Kauai and the other 
islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 
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Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii as a territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of supervisors of the county of Kauai, That the Congress 
of the United States be, and it is hereby respectfully requested to enact legislation 
granting Trans-Pacific Airlines a permanent certificate as a territorial carrier; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That Hon. Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior and Hon. 
Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, be and they are 
hereby respectfully requested to approve and support the certification of Trans- 
Pacific Airlines as a permanent territorial carrier; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this resolution be forwarded to Hon. Douglas 
McKay, Secretary of the Interior, and to Hon. Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate 
to Congress from Hawaii. 

Introduced by: 

(Signed) Grorce K. Warase, Chairman. 
(Signed) Hrromu CuHorrk], 

(Signed) Lours GonsaLvEs, Jr., 
(Signed) Tsunretro KuNimuRa, 

(Signed) Tamotsu OxurRa, 

(Signed) Raymonp D. Souza. 


Date of introduction: March 7, 1956, Lihue, Kauai, T. H. 


Waituku, Maut, T. H., March 3, 1956. 


RESOLUTION No. 22—ENpDORSING THE ENACTMENT OF LEGISLATION RY THE 
UNITED STATES CONGRESS TO AUTHORIZE THE GRANTING OF A PERMANENT 
CERTIFICATE OF CONVENIENCE AND NEcEssITy TO TRANS-PaciFic AIRLINES 
IN HAWAII AS A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Presented by George Fukuoka, supervisor 


Whereas the county of Maui and the Territory of Hawaii are dependent upon 
air transportation as the principal means of transportation between the various 
islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
territorial air carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air trans- 
portation between the county of Maui and the various islands in the Territory 
of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the county of Maui; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii as a territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the board of supervisors in and for the county of Maui, That approval 
and support of the bills granting to Trans-Pacific Airlines in Hawaii a permanent 
certificate of convenience and necessity as a Territorial carrier is hereby given and 
that the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, 
and the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be and are hereby 
respectfully requested to exercise the good powers of their offices to secure the 
passage of these bills; be it further 

Resolved, That the county clerk be and he is hereby authorized and directed to 
send a copy of this resolution to the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate 
to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the 
Interior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice-president, Trans-Pacific 
Airlines, 

(Signed) Bonirace Espinpa, 
Deputy County Clerk, County of Maui, Territory of Hawaii. 


I, Boniface Espinda, deputy county clerk for the county of Maui, T. H., do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of resolution No. 22 of 
the Board of Supervisors of the county of Maui, T. H., as passed on the 3d day of 
March 1956, the original of which is now on file in the office of the county clerk, 
county of Maui, T. H. 

In testimony whereof, I have herewith subscribed my name and affixed the seal 
of the county of Maui, T. H., this 7th day of March 1956. 


[SEAL] (Signed) Bonrirace Esprinba. 
Deputy County Clerk, County of Maui, Territory of Hawaii. 
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County or Hawau, T. H. 


REso.uTion No. 334—SupportTinG BitL 1N THE SENATE AND THE Houses oF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES GRANTING PERMANENT CERTIFICATE 
To TraNns-Paciric AIRLINES IN Hawai As A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Whereas the county of Hawaii and the Territory of Hawaii are dependent 
upon air transportation as the principal means of transportation between the 
various islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the county of Hawaii and the various islands in the 
Territory of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of thé citizenry of the county of 
Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii as a territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors in and for the County of Hawaii, That ap- 
proval and support of the bills granting to Trans-Pacific Airlines in Hawaii a 
permanent certificate as a Territorial carrier is hereby given and that the Honor- 
able Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, and the Honor- 
able Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be and are hereby respectfully 
requested to exercise the good powers of their offices to secure the passage of these 
bills; be it further 

Resolved, That the county clerk be and he is hereby authorized and directed to 
send a copy of this resolution to the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate 
to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the In- 
terior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, Trans-Pacific Airlines. 

Dated at Hilo, T. H., this 20th day of February 1956. 

Introduced by: 


(Signed) Tuomas K. Cook, 
Supervisor, 1st Representative District. 


I hereby certify that the above is a true and correct copy of the original, now 


on file in my office. 
[SEAL] (Signed) S. Havasu, 
Second Deputy County Clerk. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the members of the American Legion, Hilo Post No. 3, are dependent 
upon air transportation as the principal means of transportation between the 
various islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
Territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the county of Hawaii and the various islands in the 
Territory of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the county 
of Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii as a Territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the executive committee of the American Legion, Hilo Post, No. 3, 
Department of Hawati, That the approval and support of the bills granting to 
Trans-Pacific Airlines in Hawaii a permanent certificate as a Territorial carrier is 
hereby given and that the national commander, J. ae Wagner, of the 
American Legion, the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress 
from Hawaii, and the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be 
and are hereby respectfully requested to exercise the good powers of their offices 
to secure the passage of these bills; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the national commander, 
J. Addington Wagner, of the American Legion, the Honorable Elizabeth P. 
Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, 
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Secretary of the Interior, Department Commander Harry Palmer of the American 
Legion, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, Trans-Pacific Airlines. 
Dated at Hilo, Hawaii, this 13th day of March A. D. 1956. 
Introduced by the executive committee. 
(Signed) Thomas Lum Ho 
THomas Lum Ho, 
Commander, The American Legion, Hilo Post, No. 3. 


RESOLUTION SUPPORTING BILL IN THE SENATE AND THE House oF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE UNITED States GRANTING PERMANENT CERTIFICATE TO TRANS- 
Pactric AIRLINES IN HAwall AS A TERRITORIAL CARRIER 


Whereas the members of the Hawaii Island Chamber of Commerce are de- 
pendent upon air transportation as the principal means of transportation between 
the various islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the County of Hawaii and the various islands in the 
Territory of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the County of 
Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii as a territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Hawaii Island Chamber of Commerce, That 
the approval and support of the bills granting to Trans-Pacific Airlines in Hawaii 
a permanent certificate as a territorial carrier is hereby given and that the Honor- 
able Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, and the Hon- 
orable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be and are hereby respectfully 
requested to exercise the good powers of their offices to secure the passage of these 
bills; be it further 

Resolved, That the Executive Secretary be and he is hereby authorized and 
directed to send a copy of this resolution to the Honorable Elizabeth P. Farrington, 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of 
the Interior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, Trans-Pacific 
Airlines. 

CERTIFICATION 


Adopted, unanimously, at a regular meeting of the Board of Directors, Hawaii 
Island Chamber of Commerce, held at Kailua, Kona, on Thursday, February 23, 
1956. 

(Signed) Douglas R. Dauterman 
Dovetas R. DAUTERMAN, 
Executive Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the members of the Japanese Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
of Hawaii are dependent upon air transportation as the principal means of trans- 
portation between the various islands; and 

Whereas there is at the present time only one airline certified as a permanent 
Territorial carrier operating among the islands of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas the competing services of Trans-Pacific Airlines in providing air 
transportation between the county of Hawaii and the various islands in the 
Territory of Hawaii are vital to the well-being of the citizenry of the county 
of Hawaii; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States to grant a permanent certificate to Trans-Pacific 
Airlines in Hawaii as a Territorial carrier: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Directors of the Japanese Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry of Hawaii, That the approval and support of the bills granting to Trans- 
Pacific Airlines in Hawaii a permanent certificate as a Territorial carrier is hereby 

iven and that the Honorable Elizabeth P. an ee Delegate to Congress 
rom Hawaii, and the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, be 
and are hereby respectfully requested to exercise the good powers of their offices 
to secure the passage of these bills; be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Honorable Elizabeth P. 
Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Honorable Douglas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, and Mr. David A. Benz, executive vice president, 
Trans-Pacific Airlines. 

Dated at Hilo, Hawaii, this 6th day of March 1956 A. D. 

Introduced by board of directors, Japanese Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
of Hawaii. 

(Signed) N. YAMAUCHI, 
Norro Yamaucui, President. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Hawaiian Islands are, and have been for many years, completely 
dependent on air transportation for all interisland passenger transportation needs 
to an extent unique in the United States; and 

Whereas the said islands are now, and have been for some time, served by two 
interisland air carriers, namely, by Hawaiian Airlines, a permanently certified 
carrier to render such public service, and by Trans-Pacific Airlines, an air carrier 
certified only for a limited period; and 

Whereas the maintenance of more than one public air carrier between the said 
islands is of vital importance to the livelihood, welfare, and convenience of the 
people of the Territory, and insures the continuance of the benefits accruing from 
frequent and adequate economical air service; and 

Whereas the maintenance of alternate means of such transportation also in- 
sures the availability of trained reserves of technical personnel in the interest of 
the defense of the Territory, with specific significance to the needs of the civilian 
community in any emergency; and 

Whereas the enactment of the Magnuson bill into law will authorize the grant- 
ing of permanent certificate of public convenience and necessity to temporarily 
certified inter-Territorial airlines in Hawaii and Alaska, and will thereby serve to 
assure the people of Hawaii with two permanent interisland air carriers; and 

Whereas the permanent certification of more than one air carrier for this area 
will insure the continuance of all of the economic advantages to the Territory in 
permanent employment, in tax revenues, and in the maintenance of frequent, 
economical, convenient, and dependable air service; and 

Whereas Trans-Pacific Airlines, operating under a temporary 5-year certificate 
within the Territory of Hawaii, has plainly demonstrated its ability to provide 
safe, dependable, and convenient service, and its permanent certification is war- 
—" if not compelled, merely on the basis of public convenience and necessity; 
an 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has granted permanent certification 
to numerous local-service airlines within the continental United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Directors of the Maui Chamber of Commerce, That the 
Congress of the United States be and it is hereby respectfully requested to enact 
the Magnuson bill, enabling the granting of a permanent certificate of public 
convenience and necessity to Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd., to operate as a regularly 
scheduled air carrier in the Territory of Hawaii, in order that the people of the 
Territory of Hawaii may continue to enjoy the additional air-transportation 
service which has been so vital to the continued development of the Territory of 
Hawaii; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
Hon. Warren G. Magnuson, chairman of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee; Hon. J. Percy Priest, chairman of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee; the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of 
Interior; the Honorable Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce; the Honorable 
Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii; and Hon. Samuel 
W. King, Governor of the Territory of Hawaii. 


CERTIFICATE 


We, the undersigned, being the president and executive secretary, respectively, 
of the Maui Chamber of Commerce, do hereby certify that the foregoing resolution 
was offered to and duly adopted by the board of directors of the said Maui 
Chamber of Commerce, at a special meeting duly called and held at Wailuku, 


B 
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ses ake ee 


county of Maui, T. H., on the 13th day of February, at which meeting a quorum 
was present. 
Dated at Wailuku, Maui, T. H., this 13th day of February 1956. 


(Signed) Wurti1aAM NEILSON, 
President. 
(Signed) Fumie SHrIMmazu, 
Executive Secretary. 


COMMUNITY OF INTEREST 


“Fast travel by daily air service between the islands in the Hawaiian Island 
group makes the entire Territory one economic trading area. Honolulu * * * 
is the heart of the rich Hawaii market.’-—-Consumer Analysis, compiled and 
published by the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

The name “Oahu” in Hawaiian means “the gathering place.’’ And that is 
just what the island of Oahu, with its city of Honolulu, means to the Territory 
of Hawaii. Oahu is the commercial, transportation, industrial, and financial 
center of the islands. It is the headquarters of government, the courts, schools, 
defense, medical facilities. It is the hub around which the daily life of the islands 
revolves. It is sustained by the neighbor islands, and it sustains the neighbor 
islands. 

The community of interest between Honolulu and the neighbor islands is un- 
broken; it cannot be broken without completely dislocating the life of the Territory. 

Airways in Hawaii therefore carry two-way traffic * * * traffic of daily neces- 
sity that cannot move by any means other than air. 

Finance, commerce.—Banking and insurance, the chemicals and metals indus- 
tries, housewares and furnishings businesses, retail and wholesale traders—all 
center their activities in Honolulu. Head offices of all banks are in Honolulu, 
and branches operate on neighbor islands out of Honolulu. All large insurance 
companies base their activities in Honolulu—with agents flying to the neighbor 
islands. The stock exchange is in Honolulu. 

Large department stores, furniture stores, shoe stores, drug and cosmetics 
houses, and the innumerable other business organizations and service industries 
on which modern life depends, all operate out of Honolulu. This necessitates 
constant air travel between islands by representatives and agents, and by neighbor 
islanders who must come to Honolulu on their personal and business errands. 

Food manufactuerers’ representatives center their operations in Honolulu; 
in selling their lines on the neighbor islands, they must rely on air transportation 
for frequent sales trips. 

Similarly, with most finished items of clothing being imported from the conti- 
nental United States, clothing manufacturers’ representatives who have their 
offices in Honolulu must depend on frequent air trips around the neighbor islands 
to solicit representation on each island. Style showings are held in Honolulu 
and bring neighbor island store owners to Honolulu. 

Many construction materials are imported. This includes most manufactured 
items such as electrical fixtures and metal products, as well as lumber and roofing 
materials. Headquarters of construction projects are in Honolulu for private as 
well as Government construction projects. Because the population is concen- 
trated in Honolulu, the major construction companies, engineering offices, and 
construction facilities are centered in Honolulu. Construction on the neighbor 
islands depends on almost daily air transportation of personnel between islands. 
Work gangs transported from island to island account for substantial interisland 
air travel, particularly since many of them, being well paid, frequently return to 
their home islands for weekends. Contractors are among TPA’s best regular 
clients. 

Communications facilities with the rest of the world radiate from Honolulu. 
Steamship and airline transportation systems connect Honolulu to the rest of the 
world. PA brings the people fiom the neighbor islands to Honolulu as a nec- 
sary first step to further travel. 

Hawaii as a marketing area.—Hawaii is the fourth largest market in the Pacific 
coast marketing area, exceeded in population by only the cities of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Seattle. The Hawaii marketing area is valued at $2 billion 
annually. And the consumer analysis compiled and published by the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin states, ‘Fast travel by daily air service between the islands in the 
Hawaiian Island group makes the entire Territory one economic trading area.”’ 
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In buying habits, the community is thoroughly American. The buying income 
of people in the Territory is slightly higher than on the mainland. Hawaii’s 
agricultural laborers are among the best paid in the world. Salary levels rank 
higher than in most United States cities. he total wage bill of Hawaii’s economy, 
not including pay to members of the Armed Forces, went over the $547 million 
mark in 1955. 

Hawaii is a very young community, with great promise for energetic develop- 
ment in the future. More than half of the total population is less than 25 years 
of age, as compared with the average age of 30 years for the continental United 
States. Births are at an alltime high. 

In the field of food production for local use, the year 1955 saw continued ex- 
pansion, with the most important progress made in poultry, eggs, pork, and milk. 
Food imports from the mainland United States also continued to increase. The 
service industries, taking in,the public utilities, hotels, restaurants, filling stations, 
and other similar units, also continued the rise which has marked the postwar 
period of consolidation and growth in the islands. 

Retail sales have continued their uptrend, bank clearings were higher, life in- 
surance volume continued its steady climb. By all indexes of living standards, 
the people of Hawaii live better today than every before, taking into account the 
increase in cost of living. 

The economic standard of the population is indicated by the growth of Federal 
taxes and other payments to the Federal Government which in 1954 amounted 
to $152 million as against $62 million in the last prewar year a decade ago. Ter- 
ritorial and county taxes amounted to the additional sum of $84,500,000. 

Agriculture and industry.—Agriculture, in terms of production of food, is spread 
among the neighbor islands, and here the traffic is reversed—vegetable, fruit, and 
meat producers come to Honolulu from the neighbor islands to market their pro- 
duce to the concentrated population in the capital of the Territory. 

Manufactured articles go out from Honolulu; raw materials come into Honolulu. 

According to latest available statistics, the estimated value of livestock and 
diversified crops marketed in 1954, based on wholesale prices, was $36 million as 
against $28,650,000 in 1950. These figures cover beef cattle, dairy products, 
swine, mutton, poultry, bee products, vegetables, fruits (except pineapples), and 
macadamia nuts. 

But in Hawaii, sugar is king, with 28 separate sugar plantation companies and 
approximately 2,000 independent cane planters growing close to $145 million 
worth of raw sugar annually. Capital investments total more than $175 million. 
Hawaii grows about one-fourth of all the sugar produced under the American 
flag—more than 1 million tons a year. 

otal annual payroll of the 28 plantations in the islands is more than $62 
million. Land under cultivation to sugarcane totals more than 220,000 acres, 
but is less than 6 percent of total land area in the islands. 

Byproducts of sugarcane are being developed, with research going on con- 
stantly. One of these is canee, which is used extensively as wallboard in island 
construction. Other byproducts such as paper are in various stages of develop- 
ment. 

Pineapple is the No. 2 crop in the islands, and provides full time and seasonal 
employment to more than 20,000 island people on plantations and in the canneries. 
The pineapple companies of Hawaii maintain wage rates equal to and in many 
cases exceeding the average of the American food industry. 

The average annual total pack of Hawaiian pineapple amounts to well over 
25 million cases, and Hawaii is recognized as the world center of the pineapple 
industry. Some parts of the fruit are processed into byproducts such as bran 
for livestock feed, citric acid, calcium citrate, alcohol, and natural sugar. The 
value of pineapple products totals about $108 million per year. 

Nine canneries process fruit grown by 10 companies on 14 plantations. There 
are also individual growers on some of the islands who sell to the fresh fruit market 
and to the different canneries. More than 70,000 acres of land are devoted to 
high-quality pineapple production. 

Agricultural research work in sugar and pineapple is centered in experiment and 
research stations in Honolulu, although held studies are conducted throughout 
the islands, where plantations are located. 

Hawaiian flowers and foliage have become an industry of the islands, with 
exports increasing to meet growing mainland demand for the exotic flowers of the 
Islands. In 1955, $750,000 of floral material was shipped to the mainland. 

Coffee is one of the principal agricultural products shipped out of the Territory. 
While confined to the Kona coast area of the big island, coffee production has 
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increased rapidly since 1949, growing from a value of $1,790,000 to an estimated 
$5,540,000 in 1954. 

Commercial fishing is another source of revenue to the islands, and is a growing 
industry. Canned tuna is a valued export. The Industrial Research Advisory 
Council of the Territory, set up by our legislature to develop new industries, sees 
additional possibilities in this field with quick-freezing techniques. 

Production of papaya, both for local consumption and for export, is on the 
increase. Macadamia nuts are becoming an item of export, with large-scale 
production in the offing for the next few years as research plantings are concluded. 

But businessmen and the territorial government have not been content to de- 
pend on established sources of income, and concentrated effort has been made in 
the years since the end of World War II to build up many small craft industries, 
to develop Hawaiian arts, and to establish new light industry. 

Lauhala-weaving of handbags, hats, table mats and decorative items; wood 
carving of tableware, decorative items, and furniture out of special Hawaiian 
woods; the manufacture of floral perfumes peculiar to the islands; the export of 
cowhides and candy, ceramics, and Hawaiian foodstuffs indicates the range of 
these growing small-business industries. Manufacture of Hawaiian clothing 
prints and sportswear is important, and on the increase, with particular promise 
for the future. Retail value of this industry in 1954 was $7 million. 

In addition, the islands manufacture or produce some 110 other items for export 
and local consumption. 

Tourist trade.—Hawaii is an all-year playground, and that is why the tourist 
industry today is the third industry of the islands in dollar volume, and why it 
has the greatest potential for expansion of any of Hawaii’s industries. 

Since the end of World War II, tourist trade has grown rapidly. This year, it 
is estimated, it will bring $65 million into the islands after reaching an all-time 
high in 1955. 

Responsible largely for the growth in tourist trade is the scenie beauty of the 
islands, the variety of vacation attractions, and the tropical lure of the Hawaiian 
way of life. The climate is equable and healthy, and permits outdoor living the 
year-round. Because there is little change in the seasons, tourist trade is being 
evened out and promises in the future to be a steady, year-round business. 

Advent of tourist-rate air transportation from the continental United States 
has exerted a great effect on the volume of tourist trade. All three major airlines 
serving the islands from the continental United States have tourist flights. The 
expansion of air services into Hawaii from Canada, Australia, the South Pacific, 
and the Orient, also has brought additional tourist income. 

Whereas in 1949 the Hawaii Visitors Bureau reported 34,386 tourists staying 
in the islands for 2 days or longer, accounting for expenditure of $17,700,000, in 
1955 the number of tourists had grown to 109,798 with expenditure of $55 million. 
In addition, the Hawaii Visitors Bureau estimated that 80,513 visitors stayed 
less than 2 days in passing through Honolulu. 

In 1956, the Hawaii Visitors Bureau estimates there will be 125,000 tourists 
visiting the islands, spending $65 million during their stay. 

Future outlook.—The Research Committee of the Hawaii Visitors Bureau states: 
‘Hawaii has attained an entirely new position as a world-travel center.”’ 

Of long-term significance to Hawaii is this observation by the committee: 
“Four mainland developments have favored the postwar growth of Hawaii’s 
vistor industry: 

1. The expansion and improvement in carrier facilities (in which the post- 
war development of air transportation has played a predominant role). 

2. The westward mizration on the mainland (which has made California 
the second largest State). 

3. The rise in national and per capita income (which has sharply increased 
the number of families that can afford a vacation in Hawaii). 

4. The general growth in total tourist trade (in which Hawaii has par- 
ticipated).’’ 

The same report continues to say ‘“‘there is unquestionably a large potential for 
more tourist business in Hawaii. Properly developed it can make the visitor 
industry the greatest income producer in the Territory. In fact, if it can be 
assumed that the rate of growth of the past 5 years will continue, the visitor indus- 
try will be the largest income producer in Hawaii within a decade.” 

It points out that the domestic tourist trade of the United States is equivalent 
to more than 200 times the volume of all tourist trade in Hawaii, and that this is a 
market that is itself growing rapidly. Forceful promotion in this field can there- 
fore yield unusually large returns for Hawaii. 
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One of the few limitations on growth of tourist trade in Hawaii in the past has 
been lack of hotel accommodations. In 1949, there were only some 2,000 hotel 
rooms available on all islands. By 1954, however, an active building program on 
all islands had increased the total number of available hotel rooms to more than 
4,700. Additional construction increased tourist capacity on every island. 
Plans are now underway for continued expansion of hotel facilities on neighbor 
islands as well as Oahu in the near future. Major effort is concentrated in 
Honolulu, for this is where tourists must come first, before they can go to neighbor 
islands. 

The Hawaii Visitors Bureau lists 100 hotels available for tourists. This does 
not include numerous small hotels used primarily by island residents on their 
inter-island travels. 

The significance of tourist expenditures in the Territory is that they are not 
confined to business normally considered as catering to tourists, but spread 
throughout the Island economy, Direct expenditures, furthermore, are made in 
increasing proportions on neighbor islands, according to Hawaii Visitors Bureau 
studies. 

Education, health —The University of Hawaii is located on Oahu; high schools 
and business schools attended by many children from the neighbor islands simi- 
larly are on Oahu; the larger hospitals are located here, with chief surgical and 
specialist facilities here. 

There are 430 doctors on Oahu as compared with 80 on all of the neighbor 
islands combined. The disparity is even greater in regard to specialists, with 
207 in Honolulu, and only 10 on all of the neighbor islands put together. This 
accounts for frequent flights bringing special and emergency cases to Honolulu 
for treatment. There are 4,945 hospital beds on Oahu as against 617 on Hawaii, 
434 on Maui and 235 on Kauai. 

There are 178 schools in Honolulu, as compared with 129 on all of the neighbor 
islands put together. Attendance at the University of Hawaii totals 4,400. Uni- 
versity of Hawaii as well as high school teachers and students from neighbor 
islands account for much travel, coming to school each semester, then going home 
to their families on weekends and at vacation and holiday times. All this travel 
is by air, of course. 

With industry and commerce centered in Honolulu, attracting many of the 
young people from the neighbor islands, demand for travel has increased as these 
young people come to Oahu job hunting, then go to their home islands to visit 
their families periodically. 

Government.—With Federal Government as well as territorial government 
offices centered in Honolulu, the government facilities themselves account for 
much steady travel by a variety of employees. School teachers and bank auditors, 
tax collectors and health inspectors, employees of the social security and veterans’ 
departments, personnel from the department of agriculture and forestry, employees 
of civilian defense as well as public works and the office of the Governor itself—all 
require air transportation to conduct their regular affairs. 

All territorial boards and commissions operate out of Honolulu. With a 
schedule of regular meetings necessary, these account for steady air traffic. City 
and county governments, located on each island but dependent for many services 
on the central government in Honolulu, similarly account for much travel. This 
is particularly true of the Maui County government. which governs the islands 
of Lanai and Molokai as well as Maui, necessitating considerable travel among 
the three islands. 

Organizations: Churches.—Civie, fraternal, and social service, commercial, 
veterans, business, professional, labor, alumni, sports, and miscellaneous organiza- 
tions, numbering more than 200, generally have their headquarters in Honolulu. 
Churches similarly have their main establishments in Honolulu. 

This combination of circumstances makes necessary frequent air travel by 
representatives of each of these organizations and groups. Conventions are 
frequent, and account for mass movements of many hundreds of members within 
periods of a few hours. 

Sports: Entertainment.—Inter-island sports tournaments between school athletes 
as well as adult sportsmen similarly create considerable and regular group travel. 

Outstanding sports events with imported talent are staged at Honolulu and 
bring in fans from all the neighbor islands. Big-attraction football and baseball 
games are a regular part of the annual sports schedule. TPA regularly plans on 
bringing in considerable numbers of sports fans for such attractions. Enter- 
tainment and amusement facilities are concentrated in Honolulu, and there is a 
similar inflow of neighbor islanders for outstanding shows whenever talent is 
imported. 
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The chief radio stations are located in Honolulu and so are the four major daily 
newspapers, the Honolulu Advertiser, the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Hawaii Times, 
and Hawaii Herald. The only other daily newspaper published in the Territory 
is issued in Hilo. The Honolulu dailies are rushed by aircraft to the neighbor 
islands each day. Radio stations in Honolulu beam their news and entertainment 
programs at neighbor islanders as much as Honolulu residents. Television covers 
the Territory. 

The extent of Territorial government travel is indicated by budget allocations 
for this purpose. Annual allocation for the various departments totals approxi- 
mately $200,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. The Federal budget 
salls for more than $33,500,000 for travel funds for its field offices in 1954. The 
Air Transport Association reported in this connection that Honolulu is one of 22 
cities (19 in the continental United States, 2 in Alaska and Honolulu) which prob- 
ably account for between 85 and 95 percent of common carrier travel originating 
from field offices. 

Listed below are major offices of the Territorial and Federal Governments 
operating out of Honolulu. There are 45 such Territorial offices in Honolulu, 
but only 1 maintains branches on all 4 major neighbor islands, 7 have branches on 
3 other islands, and 8 have branches on 2 other islands. There are 29 major Fed- 
eral offices in Honolulu, but only the Post Office and Selective Service maintain 
offices or representatives on all major islands. Three other offices have branches 
on 3 other islands, and 3 more have branches on 2 neighbor islands. 


Government of Territory of Hawaii at Honolulu: 
Office of the Governor 
Board of agriculture and forestry 
Hawaii Aeronautics Commission 
Archives 
Attorney general 
Auditor 
Barbers board 
Boxing commission 
Bureau of the budget 
Commission of children and youth 
Civil defense agency 
Civil Service Commission 
Commission on Subversive Activities 
Bureau of Conveyances 
Council on Veterans’ Affairs 
Circuit courts, lst through 7th divisions 
Juvenile courts 
Supreme court 
Bureau of crime statistics and identification 
Employment service 
Fire marshal 
Board of harbor commissioners 
Hawaii Housing Authority 
Hawaii Statehood Commission 
Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Board of health 
High sheriff 
Department of institutions 
Insurance bureau 
Department of labor and industrial relations 
Board of licensing for nurses 
Motor vehicle dealers’ and salesman’s licensing board 
Department of public instruction 
Commissioner of public lands 
Public utilities commission 
Department of public welfare 
Real estate license commission 
Retirement system 
Secretary of Hawaii 
Bureau of sight conservation and work with the blind 
Headquarters, Hawaii National Guard 
Survey department 
Territorial tax office 
Territorial treasurer 
Youth commission 
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Federal Government at Honolulu 


Department of Agriculture 

Alien Property Office 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Civil Service Commission 
Department of Commerce 
Contractors Mid-Pac 

Customs 

District Courts 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Federal Communications Commission 
Federal Housing Administration 
General Accounting Office 

General Services Administration 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Department of Interior 

Internal Revenue Service 
Department of Justice 

Department of Labor 

National Labor Relations Board 

Post Office Department 

Public Health Service 

Bureau of Public Roads 

Secret Service 

Selective Service 

Treasury Department 

Veterans’ Administration 

Veterans Employment Service 
Weather Bureau 

Defense -—The armed services in the Pacific, known as the Pacific Command, 
have their headquarters in Hawaii. The Pavific Command emtraves Army, 
Navy and Air Force components assigned to duty in the Pavific. Headquarters 
for this command is located in the fleet administrative headquarters of the 
Commander in Chief, Pavific, on Makalapa Ridge, overlooking Pearl Harbor on 
Oahu. Headquarters of Army and Air Force elements for the Pavific also are 
maintained on Oahu. Within the Pacific Command is the Hawaiian defense 
command under the dire tion of the Commanding General, United States Army, 
Pacific, with headquarters at Fort Shafter, Honolulu. 

In luded in the command organization is the Hawaiian Sea Frontier Command, 
the 14th Naval District at Pearl Harbor, and the Air Defense Command at 
Hickam Air Force Base. One of the responsi’ ilities of the Pacific Command is 
the military control of the atomic weapons prvoing grounds at Eniwetok Atoll. 

The Hawaii National Guard has its headquarters also in Honolulu, with guard 
troops stationed on each of the principal islands. 

The major defense installations for Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard, are located on Oahu, with units scattered over neighbor islands. 
Oahu is known as the command post, transshipment point, staging area, and 
training center of United States Armed Forces in the Pacific. It is on Oahu, 
within a few miles of Honolulu, that Pearl Harbor is located—with its naval 
shipyard valued at $1 billion and covering 10,000 acres of land. Hickam Air 
Force Base is located adjacent to Pearl Harbor. Not far away is Schofield 
Barracks, the largest overseas army post of the United States, and adjacent to it 
is Wheeler Air Force Base. Twenty minutes away from downtown Honolulu by 
automo ile is Kaneohe Naval Air Base, where United States Marine Corps forces 
are stationed. Tripler Army Hospital, with 1,500 beds, is located in Honolulu 
close to the Honotulu International Airport. Smaller military favilities are 
scattered around Oahu. During World War II every island was virtually a mili- 
tary camp. Military personnel, traveling on vacations and leaves, account for a 
steady amount of business for TPA 

Federal selective servize headquarters is located in Honolulu, and registrants 
must come to Honolulu for final physical examinations and induction. Con- 
siderable air travel for ‘TPA has been generated through this agency. 
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Following is a partial list of defense installations and}bases in thejislands: 


Air Force: 
Barking Sands Air Force Base, Kauai 
Bellows Air Force Base 
Hickam Air Force Base 
Wheeler Air Force Base 
Army: 
Fort Armstrong 
Fort DeRussy 
Fort Kamehameha 
Fort Ruger 
Fort Shafter 
Sand Island 
Schofield Barracks 
National Memorial Cemetery of the Pacific 
Tripler Army Hospital 
Kilauea Military Camp, Hawaii 
Lyman Field, Hawaii 
Coast Guard: 
Base, Sand Island 
Kilauea Light Station, Kauai 
Kumakahi Light Station, Hawaii 
Loran transmitting station, Poipu, Kauai 
Loran transmitting station, Upolu, Hawaii 
Makapuu Point Light Station 
Nawiliwili Harbor Light Station, Kauai 
Supply Depot, Sand Island 
Marine Corps: 
Fleet axles Force Pacific 
Marine barracks, Pearl Harbor 
Marine Corps air station, Kaneohe 
National Guard: Fort Ruger. 
Navy: 
Barbers Point Naval Air Station 
Pearl Harbor Naval Air Station, Ford Island 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Lualualei 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Pacific 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Barbers Point 
Marine Corps Reserves, Camp Catlin 
Mars Terminal, Honolulu Airport 
Military Sea Transportation Service 
Naval Base, Pearl Harbor 
Aiea Naval Hospital 
Haiku Naval Radio Station 
Heeia Naval Radio Station 
Homestead Field Detachment, Molokai 
Lualualei Naval Radio Station 
Reserve facility (Naska), Maui 
Wahiawa Naval Radio Station 
Pearl Harbor Shipyard 
Submarine base 
Supply center, Pearl Harbor 
Fleet Commands, Pacific, Commander in Chief, Pacific and Pacific Fleet 
Fleet Air, Hawaii 
Fleet Marine Force, Pacific 
Mine Force, Pacific 
Service Force, Pacific 
Submarine Force, Pacific 
14th Naval District Headquarters 
Hawaiian Sea Frontier 
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NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
GEOGRAPHY—-HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


Geography.—The United States Territory of Hawaii is a chain of islands of 
voleanie origin of which seven are populated, all isolated from each other by open 
ocean. These main islands are mountainous, with topmost peaks rearing more 
than 13,000 feet above the sea. The big island of Hawaii still has active vol- 
canos, and the most recent eruption was that of Halemaumau in July and August 
1952. Kilauea, on Hawaii, is the largest active volcano in the world. On the 
island of Maui is the largest dormant crater in the world, Haleakala. On Kauai 
is Waimea Canyon, a miniature Grand Canyon of the Pacific. 

From the big island of Hawaii, a distance of less than 150 miles southeast of 
Honolulu, the chain of the Hawaiian Islands extends in a northwesterly direction 
toward Japan. Properly speaking, a total of 23 islands are recognized as belonging 
to the Hawaiian group. But 15 are just small coral reefs, known as the Leeward 
Islands. The eight largest islands (including unpopulated Kahoolawe) are the 
islands commonly known as Hawaii. 

The populated islands include, in order of size after Hawaii, the islands of 
Maui, Oahu, Kauai, Molokai, Lanai and Niihau. Together with Kahoolawe, 
they have a combined area of 6,435 square miles. 

The big island of Hawaii itself is almost twice as large as the State of Delaware. 
About as many people live on Oahu, site of Honolulu, as live in the city of Omaha, 
Nebr. Oahu with 339,110 residents, is the home of more than half the total 
opulation of the Islands. Niihau is the home of some 70 Hawaiians. Hawaii, 
Maui and Kauai share in the bulk of the balance of population. Total popula- 
tion, excluding military personnel, is 479,697. 

The Hawaiian Islands are frequently called the Crossroads of the Pacific 
because they lie at the meeting point of Pacific air and surface routes. Almost 
every ship that sails the Pacific and every aircraft that flies over it, stops at 
Honolulu. From Honolulu, it is 2,400 miles to San Francisco, 3,900 miles to 
Tokyo, 5,400 miles to Manila, 2,300 miles to Dutch Harbor, 5,400 miles to the 
Panama Canal. 

Hawaii is less than 10 hours by air, and 4% days by steamer, from the conti- 
nental United States. 

Although the islands are entirely within the tropics, the climate is mild, tem- 
pered by trade winds almost throughout the year. Rainfall is abundant in the 
mountain regions. The soil is fertile, formed by disintegration of voleanic rock 
and decay of vegetable matter, 

History and government.—Inaccurate Spanish sailing maps dating back as far 
as the year 1600 indicated the existence of these islands. But it was not until 
1778 that they were officially discovered by Captain James Cook, the English 
explorer, who named them the Sandwich Islands. In 1893, there was a revolt 
against the Hawaiian monarchy, and Hawaii became a Territory of the United 
States in the year 1900. 

Today, the islands are governed by a governor appointed by the President of 
the United States for a 4-year term. The Territorial legislature is made up of a 
senate of 15 members, elected for 4-year terms, and a house of 30 representatives, 
elected for 2-year terms. Hawaii is represented in the United States Congress 
by a Delegate, who has floor privileges but no vote in the House in Washington. 

The seat of Territorial government is in Honolulu, with branch offices on the 
neighbor islands. The Territory is divided into four counties for purposes of 
local government; they are the counties of Honolulu, Kauai, Maui, and Hawaii. 
Maui County takes in the islands of Molokai and Lanai. Each county has a board 
of supervisors, locally elected, and a chairman of the board known as the executive 
officer or mayor. 

Highlights—The big island of Hawaii is largest in size, 4,030 square miles as 
compared with 1,214 for the State of Rhode Island; is second in population; 
produces $50 million worth of sugar annually; has one of the biggest cattle ranches 
in the world, Parker Ranch; produces coffee on the Kona coast, orchids and flowers 
for export. Maui is second in area, with 728 square miles, and third in population; 
produces pineapples, sugar and cattle; is the site of Lahaina, one-time capital of 
the islands; grows the islands’ best mangoes along the Lahaina coast. Oahu, 
third in size with 604 square miles, is the center of population, government, com- 
merce, industry, finance, transportation, medicine, education, communications; is 
best known for Waikiki Beach, and as the site of Pearl Harbor, Schofield Barracks, 
and key air bases of the Pacific. Kauai is northernmost of the main islands, 
fourth in area with 555 square miles and fourth in population; grows sugar, 
pineapples, and rice. Molokai measures 260 square miles in area, is a leading 
producer of pineapples, as is the island of Lanai. 
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GROWTH OF POPULATION OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
INCLUDING MILITARY 
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SOURCE: FEDERAL CENSUS REPORTS FOR TERRITORY OF HAWAII 
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Growth of population of the Hawaiian Islands, including military 1900 to 1955 


> y Percent 
Year Population ! increase 
over 1900 





























SI wives clinies Gite cadiasieie sich nin baat chee cetsepnaai in somalinsineinds hide aceeleemiiiliints iso deeds DDD icsieeso:Ssss tieeeh adams 
Sy Lcubdhnabenaheninreknnhht esenéduahebuanbedndvonnnd veamehe nse anna 191, 909 24. 62 
.., as See chhbinn bse winiesawtsceeeulpie pamh dddbeowk wave 255, 912 66. 18 
SEs DEdtihiu nnventiengackaghesGuptctibeassdSé pebshbuvbsaneetougns aRubtran ‘ 7 368, 336 139. 18 
Nas a cenalisstcipiv cit shin epi icbenh eiginl Oa eesti tn hid st lated ait ete be iepdloonibachs nic ak 423, 330 74. 89 
cae ee ee os mee mana Et Bn, 499, 794 | 224. 54 
Se Faced. Sede atin bt avon ~ dgeb eae badd. detnacecakebebldte | aes | 235. 06 
1 Pepubise’ including military personnel based on United States census taken every 10 years. 
Source: Federal Census Reports for Territory of Hawaii. 
Growth of interisland passenger traffic, 1940 through 1956 | 
Year Air passengers ! | “eae interhiend 
aon passengers 
UR rE Sainckitecccthn ccccincdalgepepsscbkntgqesente 28, 624 | 158, 328 186, 952 | 
ba Recigk dames taaiee ¢tndna> wank Fe , 48, 855 | 162, 665 211, 520 i 
1942. __- Re ce eee ; Bhs. 82, 397 | 1, 258 2 83. 655 
BEE, ive iabeed a 3 107, 945 | 8, 092 2 116, 037 ; 
Pt bittehinaunttaenhnah otis saten cedinaloe diy Sobek 110, 242 | 11, 984 2 122, 226 
SS ee ae ee ees non dpnthed dined — z 170, 437 | 23, 851 194, 288 
Ti. ai Mbn haha hie ani thienianakenaadihsnddweneattame oro | 47, 094 319, 610 
ale acne Sa egipwurwdenaatance amie 12, 228 13, 059 425, 287 
Bl Ein weben pula meabru hiten nope de inaests bind 4 393, 938 | — 4407, 474 
iiinn bieaeeitecdbetihnddsccsentehinannesashpeienin 6 389, 227 re eine 6 389, 227 
ae Sea a panei — ovecab anaes YE Eibsscadeccus 438, 938 
ee ea incl iaeccimas doe mcaccal nee es | es - 490, 490 
hak Seabee sd destin pean save edited stealing spinel ‘ 8 545, 532 sakwauhen 545, 532 
1953....... Titi hes Taped cake cebiabckDawuaion bp okeaaeel Sen, Gee 1........-. sdeasen 561, 500 
Ditiiimintehbbaboaswhrenuabocanwuias 7 inénmbni’ eee 565, 466 
Re eo seek te ant A css ona cunedeculicn tne’ 9 619, 486 Infonencanonnce 619, 486 





1 Includes scheduled and nonscheduled traffic. 

2 Interisland travel affected by war. 

3 TPA inaugurated nonscheduled service in August 1946 and carried 15,955 passengers. 

4 TPA operations restricted by injunction requested by HAL and made permanent in November 1947, 

5 Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co. curtailed operations in 1948 and no regular passenger ship service 
connecting all islands has been available since that time. 

6 TPA inaugurated scheduled service on June 6, 1949. 

7 1st full year of scheduled operations by TPA, 

8 Includes additional traffic due to unusual volcano excursion traffic, July and August. 

® Includes additional traffic due to unusual volcano excursion traffic in March and military airlift pas- 
sengers in August, September, and October. 


Source: TPA Co, records, Hawaii Aeronautics Commission, 
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Passengers carried between major points in islands indicating interdependence of 
all islands and importance of Honolulu as island center, calendar year 1955 











‘ Number of Percent of 

Routes | passengers total 

I a a a 158, 241 

I a sa wininictcroidisonap deste nb adieigin bbe emunhclarnemewene a 35, 374 

EEE EIT ence siaieeait aetna dla ech 10, 817 

i sce schilicninstelail iasciniate  ad 134, 331 | 

Oahu and Hawaii---.------- SERS ER AAT LOIS chudabndariatniene 210, 696 

Tee ee ee ee 10, 398 

I a ee 36, 773 

I dik chsnc8 Siriaas: isis wien cceasabineibnige te iconeinieate dae Mmabaaninnael 22, 856 
i ee Somat 619, 486 | 


Source: Hawaii Aeronautics Commission. 


Mr. Benz. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to express the 
appreciation of our entire organization for the opportunity to appear 
before this committee today in support of the legislation that is before 
you. 

Congress, as you know, recently granted permanent certification 
to the local service carriers of the continental United States in cir- 
cumstances that approximate ours in the Hawaiian Islands. We 
respectfully submit that the need for our service in the Hawaiian 
Islands is far more urgent than the need for local service carriers in 
most regions of the United States, because here on the mainland 
entire communities are not necessarily dependent exclusively on air 
transportation the way our island people are. 

I would respectfully draw the attention of the chairman and the 
committee to the fact that Trans-Pacific Airlines in Hawaii does not 
provide a service that is merely desirable. We provide the only type 
of service that is available between islands. 

We are not just important links between key cities which might 
otherwise have to depend on other means of transportation. Air 
service provides the only links within an entire territory that is wholly 
dependent on air transportation and has no other means of trans- 
portation. 

The more than 1 million passengers that Trans-Pacific Airlines alone 
has carried in its nigh on 7 years of scheduled service are the best an- 
swer to the question whether TPA should be permanently certificated. 
It is an answer from the people of the islands, who use our service. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that it took us 
close to 3 years of proceedings before the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
secure our original certificate of public convenience and necessity. 

We received that certificate in February 1949 and began operations 
on a scheduled basis in June of 1949. Since then the question of our 
air service has come before the Civil Aeronautics Board actually 
on two other occasions: In the case of a mail rate, which actually de- 
termined extension of our certificate, and a full-scale recertification 
proceeding. 

Each time the CAB has examined the entire record not only of 
TPA’s own operation, but of the entire transportation needs of the 
people of our islands; each time after intensive study the Board has 
continued us in operation, but the CAB has just not gone far enough. 

Temporary certification is not the answer to our problems. It 
does not permit us the full freedom of operation, the stability, nor the 
ability to plan long term that permanent authority would give us. 
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You can see that out of the close to 10 years we have been in business 
as an airline, we have spent considerable time, in fact about half the 
time, in the midst of CAB proceedings with all the uncertainty and 
instability attendant on such proceedings, and to a small organization 
like ours, which employs only some 220 people on all the islands, such 
involvement in major proceedings means not only heavy expenditure, 
which we can ill afford on legal services, but also very costly diversion 
of our executives’ time from the major task of promoting traffic and 
servicing the people in the islands. 

Just to indicate the dollar cost of our CAB proceedings, I may point 
out that we have spent more than $120,000 on certificate proceedings 
alone. As part of this statement, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, we have submitted several maps as well as charts showing 
growth of population in the islands, the growth of air traffic in the 
islands, the amount of traffic that is carried between the various islands 
of our community, and then the maps show the air distances, the air- 
ports in the islands, and the relationship of the Hawaiian Islands to the 
continental United States and this position of the islands, some 2,500 
miles from the west coast, points up the complete dependence of the 
islands on air transportation. 

Then, too, we have superimposed a map of the islands on the eastern 
seaboard. 

It is meant to give an idea of the distances and the scarcity of 
transportation that we have in the islands as compared to the trans- 
portation facilities that are available here to populations in similar 
areas, and it may point up the complete dependence of our people on 
air transportation. 

Also as a part of this statement, we have taken the liberty of sub- 
mitting an outline entitled ‘(Community of Interest’’ which spells out 
some of the major geographic and government factors of the islands 
as well as our tourist industry. 

It also spells out the complete dependence of the neighbor islands, 
as we call them, on Honolulu, which is on the chief island of Oahu. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What type of aircraft do you fly? 

Mr. Benz. We fly exclusively DC-3’s. We operate 6 DC-—3’s at 
present, and last year we carried close to 200,000 passengers with the 
6 aircraft. 

Mr. HinsHaw. What is your load factor? 

Mr. Benz. We carry 28 seats in our aircraft and we maintained 
a load factor of about 53 percent for 1955. In terms of a 21-seater, 
which is more commonly used here, that would amount to a load factor 
of about 70 percent. 

May I draw the attention of the chairman and the committee to 
the fact that through the years, the cost of alternate transportation 
in Hawaii—I say alternate transportation because there is, as you 
know, another airline which is permanently certificated—has 
decreased. 

When TPA first inaugurated scheduled service in 1949, our break- 
even need was $183,000. Today, in accordance with the mail-rate 
decision of the Civil Aeronautics Board dated May 3, 1955, our 
break-even need was set at $17,335. Our total mail pay now is 
$59,878 annually. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What is the rate of that amount? 

Mr. Benz. In terms of service mail pay, sir? 
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Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes. 

Mr. Benz. I don’t recall offhand. 

Mr. HinsHaw. On what basis.is it set, then? 

Mr. Benz. It was set on a rather arbitrary basis. I don’t have 
the order here. I know that of the total amount, our service mail 
pay amounts to about $11,000. The balance is subsidy. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Will you supply for the record, please, the method 
of mail pay determination? 

Mr. Benz. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 























Order No. E-9178 
Unirep States or America, Civit AERONAUTICS BoaRD 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Adopted by the Civil Aeronautics Board at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 3d day of May 1955 


DOCKET NO. 6305, ET AL. 
HawalttaAN AIRLINEs, Ltp., aND TRANS-PactFic AIRLINES, Lrp., Mart Rates 
ORDER 


A full public hearing having been held in the above-entitled proceeding, and 
the Board, upon consideration of the record, having issued its opinion containing 
its findings, conclusions, and decisions, which is attached hereto and made a part 
hereof: 

It is ordered: 

1. That the fair and reasonable rates of compensation to be paid each of the 
carriers named below for the transportation of mail by aircraft, the facilities 
used and useful therefor, and the services connected therewith, between the 
points between which each carrier has been, is currently or hereafter may be 
authorized to transport mail by its respective certificate of public convenience 
and necessity are as set forth in paragraphs (a) through (c), below. 
(a) Hawaiian 

(1) For the period September 3, 1953, to February 28, 1954, inclusive, the sum 
of $238,073.! 

(2) For each calendar month on and after March 1, 1954, in which miles 
designated by the Postmaster General for the transportation of mail are flown, 
a rate of 8.28 cents to be applied to the scheduled miles flown during the month 
or 6,200 miles times the number of days in the month, whichever is the lower: 
Provided, however, That in no month shall the amount of mail pay be less than that 
computed in accordance with the applicable service mail rate or rates established 
for Hawaiian. 


(b) Trans-Pacific 


(1) For the period January 8, 1953, to February 28, 1954, inclusive, the sum of 
$410,324.2 


1 For administrative purposes, the breakdown of mail compensation by monthly periods is as follows: 


Period Amount 


Sept. 3-30, 1063............. Eeiianenanees ttt okt abuanabh jonvkatsaddenntaanauhcna<apreaiin 
CORRE FI iid ons Bete cincinnati blade ee keen dbase mh OtkGade cea ddh and Stnileaeam 
I on ag Laeiienaieenskaeaiaabnes dads acacia 
PP NUEGSzi. oak cn aeskd dcbCveweins bdwthinceWeees dauetebctisaces cebabbhnsdadéveiwcutento 
SIT, THE oo kin nndcudacen witaiieciclaaniaus winltamaiatee ads sci alee al cai ai eae dee ca wile ae ea 
MS i cacagctcctpacdndklinnsaacgidebed tadehsag koWs tn nsseacblngnn oghenemedinay seme 


2 For administrative purposes the breakdown of mail compensation by sidtalle is as follows: 


Period Amount 


Se I DID. on bikks inc ntindiclcidendintigadadialadiie waters cha daagtasthcidatkidnnddbonbeee $89. 
BE Rom INS os sencusicsdninciasainodGs tedeemnaauiabn dts dea cde tiiaienDiainn ctiein ceded aaah 
PE SEONG ca cbdccanes eninadewdbpabnett ca thadonsedbdesuaeseuhoraenlcnelieescaeusbenan 
October 1953_._....-- < wikkas-s dean signal iecheaimdicihlw eiciphiiat Abn teat Abticlonn candies dutta Teiiisa Rated Mae irre 
November 1953_ - _-- sist cap So lelliNicaaan tosis dvi dae) dd caasietaaa alll deat toon eamalibin walls binant ails + ueteid aemebeiaierinin - 
SISO I ve vee nncccnviasububecddattas sdddhecddbex Waban cwUh tichbaeecnncebbdenwedacuieaws 
PIE BE ciicninnnacnindndccoamedsnecntn Rindowd aeauhdite one 6OMAe deed hanéine eM bdate 
PEE as civentdicwatonvcdacesc dade mbacbunadh teams tbuokabhoensns sen cnreatusnoarepunemenes 
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(2) For each calendar month on and after March 1, 1954, in which miles 
designated by the Postmaster General for the transportation of mail are flown, 
a rate of 5.47 cents to be applied to the scheduled miles flown during the month, 
or 3,000 miles times the number of days in the month, whichever is the lower: 
Provided, however, That in no month shall the amount of mail pay be less than 
that computed in accordance with the applicable service mail rate or rates estab- 
lished for Trans-Pacific. 

(c) The scheduled miles flown shall be computed on the direct airport-to-airport 
mileage between the points actually served on each revenue trip operated over 
the respective carriers’ authorized routes pursuant to its flight schedules filed 
with the Board, including all revenue trips operated as extra sections thereto. 

2. That the compensation provided herein shall be inclusive of, and not in 
addition to, the mail compensation heretofore received by (a) Hawaiian for mail 
transported on and after September 3, 1953, and (b) Trans-Pacific for 
mail transported on and after January 8, 1953. 

By the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


[SEAL] M. C. Mutuican, Secretary. 


E-9638 
Unirep States or America, Civit AERONAUTICS BoaRD 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Served: 
Docket No. 6305 et al. 
TRANS-PaciFic AIRLINES, LTp., AND HawatlAN AIRLINES, Ltp., Mart RaTEs 
Decided October 7, 1955 


The fair and reasonable mail compensation for Hawaiian Airlines for the period 
September 3, 1953, through February 28, 1954, is $305,022 


The fair and reasonable annual mail compensation for Hawaiian Airlines com- 
mencing March 1, 1954, is $270,030 


——— 

reorge C. Neal and C. Edward Leasure for Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. 
Harry A. Bowen and Scott C. Whitney for Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd. 
Robert C. Lester for the Bureau of Air Operations. 


SUPPLEMENTAL OPINION ON RECONSIDERATION 


By tHE Boarp: 


In our decision of May 3, 1955 (Order No. E-9178), we determined that 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. (HAL), should receive mail compensation in the amount 
of $238,073 for the period September 3, 1953 through February 28, 1954, and 
$187,363 annually for the future period commencing March 1, 1954. In the 
same decision, mail pay was provided for Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd. (TPA) in 
the amount of $410,324 for the period January 8, 1953 through February 28, 1954, 
and $59,878 annually for the future period commencing March 1, 1954. 

A petition seeking reconsideration and other relief has been filed by HAL. 
TPA and Bureau counsel have filed answers to HAL’s petition, and HAL has 
filed a reply. TPA has not sought reconsideration of our decision. 

We shall confine this supplemental opinion to those matters of substance not 
previously before us and to those determinations in our original decision which 
require amplification or modification in view of the carrier’s contentions.! 


The Convair operations 

In our decision, we determined that HAL’s mail rate for the past and future 
periods should be established on the basis of the operation of an all DC-3 fleet 
and that the Board should not provide any additional subsidy to support the 
operation of Convair 340 aircraft. This decision applied our general policy, here 


1 HAL requests, without specific statement of the need therefor, further oral argument on the matters 
raised by the petition. HAL has not, however, shown that the opportunity heretofore afforded it in briefs 
to the Board, oral argument, and in its petition for reconsideration and reply to answers thereto has been 
inadequate for a proper presentation of its case. Accordingly, we shall deny the request for further argu- 
ment. 
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reaffirmed, of recognizing the increased investment in new equipment only where 
the operating efficiency to be derived therefrom permits the carrier to operate 
without increased subsidy requirements. The carrier has advanced no persuasive 
reasons why this policy should not be applied in the instant case. Nor has the 
carrier shown that the Convair’s operational superiority over the DC-3 is sufficient 
to offset the substantially greater depreciation and capital cost that their acquisi- 
tion entailed. 

We reaffirm our original finding that the underwriting of HAL’s mixed fleet of 
Convair and DC-3 aircraft, rather than an all DC-3 fleet, would involve substan- 
tial additional annual subsidy.2. There is nothing in HAL’s petition for recon- 
sideration which would cause us to alter this finding. HAL’s comparisons of its 
operations with those of mainland carriers cast little light upon the issue of the 
comparative economy of a mixed fleet versus an all DC-3 fleet for HAL’s own 
operation. Nor can we agree that additional subsidy should be paid now on the 
theory that at some time in the future when the added capital costs of the Convairs 
have been recovered, the mixed fleet operation might require less mail pay than 
the all DC-3 service.’ 

HAL charges that our cost comparisons are distorted because of the Board’s 
failure to make the same adjustments to Convair pilot salaries and maintenance 
expense as were made with respect to DC-3 operations. However, the record 
shows that no party had heretofore proposed any adjustment in reported Convair 
pilot salaries or maintenance expenses, and on the record before us these expenses 
appear reasonable. Only the DC-3’s expenses appeared excessive, and we 
adjusted DC-3 expenses for both the mixed fleet and the all DC-—3 operations.‘ 

In a related argument HAL also claims that our comparison of a mixed fleet 
versus an all DC-—3 fleet is distorted because of our failure to include working 
capital equal to 3 months’ cash operating expenses for the all DC-3 service. Our 
provision for working capital was based on HAL’s average 1953 working capital, 
which was equivalent to 2.2 months’ cash operating expenses. In view of the 
fact that working capital in this amount met HAL’s requirement for a mixed fleet 
operation, and in the absence of any showing that a DC-3 operation required 
more working capital than a mixed fleet operation, HAL’s claim must be rejected.5 

HAL also argues that we dismissed too lightly the alleged contribution of the 
Convair 340 aircraft to HAL’s cargo service. However, our forecasts of a mixed 
fleet operation as compared with an all DC-3 operation, operated economically 
and efficiently, gave due credit to the Convairs’ greater cargo capacity. The 
significant fact is that the cargo contribution of the Convair, together with its 
other advantages, is still insufficient to eliminate the greater subsidy required 
for a mixed fleet as opposed to an all DC-3 fleet. 

On the basis of the foregoing,’ we reaffirm our refusal to underwrite HAL’s 
Convair program. 


Load factor 


In our original opinion, our capacity and traffic estimates for past and future 
periods were based upon a standard passenger load factor of 73.05 percent, which 
was the load factor forecast by HAL and adopted by the Board in HAL’s previous 
rate proceeding. HAL requests reconsideration and modification of our decision, 
contending that its reported 1953 standard passenger load factor of 63.69 percent 
was reasonable and that in no event should the recognized load factor exceed 
68.57 percent. 


2 The computation of the subsidy differential ($178,638) is set forth in appendixes 7 and 9 of our original 
opinion. Reflection of the revisions made hereinafter to recognized expenses, would, of course, change to 
a minor degree the spread between the cost of an all DC-3 operation as opposed to a mixed fleet service. 

3 Of course, we have no assurance that, at such time as the Convair aircraft become fully depreciated, 
they will not be replaced by newer and more expensive equipment, thus depriving the Government of the 
benefits of the operation of coy depreciated aircraft after such aircraft had been paid for. 

‘It is significant that HAL has not attempted to show that any specific amounts of reported Convair 
pilot salaries and maintenance expense as reported were excessive. In fact, in another connection, HAL has 
stated that its method of allocating copilot pay between the two aircraft types, on which our cost estimates, 
were based, “‘favors the Convair costs inasmuch as the senior copilots, with their higher seniority pay 
refer the Convairs because of the premium, yet such higher seniority pay has by this method been spread 

tween the two types of aircraft on the basis of block hours.”” (Ex. HAL-6, pp.9-10). A similar statement 
is made in HAL’s brief to the Examiner (p. 47) with respect to Convair maintenance costs. Reflection of 
the correct Convair copilot pay and maintenance costs in our cost comparison would increase the disparity 
between the Convair and DC-3 subsidy requirements. 

§Cf. Trans Atlantic Final Mail Rate case, Order No. E-9530, dated August 30, 1955, p. 26, fn. 40. 

6 It is further to be noted that the computation of the subsidy differential does not take into account the 
additional income taxes which will be required for a mixed fleet operation after exhaustion of HAL’s loss 
carry-forward credit. It is also appropriate to mention that whereas we have estimated that the mixed 
and all DC-3 fleets would generate the same load factor, there is a serious question as to whether the relative 
aS mead inherent in HAL’s mixed fleet prevents it from operating at as high a load factor as an all 

eet. 
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We have carefully reconsidered this issue, including the various arguments, 
buttressed by statistical data, brought to our attention for the first time in the 
papers now before us. We have concluded that our basic findings as to the fact 
of excess capacity were sound. Thus, we reaffirm our conclusions that load factor 
is to a large extent within managerial control and that since 1951 HAL has made 
little or no effort to maintain its load factor at an economical level, its management 
having heen mainly concerned with retaining as much as it could of the inter- 
island traffic with little regard to the mail pay consequences.? However, for the 
reasons hereinafter indicated, we have concluded that the percentage load factor 
which we used in our original decision was too high. We will first, however, dis- 
pose of a number of subsidiary points advanced by the carrier. 

HAL cites certain statistics relating to directional imbalance, volume of service 
to low density points, and extra section service, to show the alleged impossibility 
of obtaining a load factor substantially higher than it achieved in the review 

riod. However, in view of HAL’s demonstrated ability to achieve higher load 
actors in the past with substantially the same operating problems, little weight 
can be attached to the proffered material, 

HAL also attacks statements in the opinion to the effect that a considerable 
portion of its excess capacity may well be attributed to poorly controlled extra 
section service. HAL suggests that our entire thinking on the matter is based 
on the understanding that the extra sections constituted 30.46 percent of the 
volume of HAL’s scheduled service in 1953. HAL argues that this percentage, 
which is the relationship of extra section plane-miles to regular section plane- 
miles, does not show the actual proportion of extra sections to regular service 
because allegedly 87 percent of HAL’s extra section plane-miles was operated 
with 24-seat DC-3’s while 44-seat Convairs were used on a substantial portion of 
the regular flights. Under these circumstances, HAL argues that the comparison 
is best made on the basis of available seat-miles. rather than plane-miles. On 
a seat-mile basis, HAL’s extra sections represent 18.43 percent of scheduled serv- 
ice which HAL claims is reasonable since it is in line with TPA’s 1953 ratio of 16.2 
percent. However, it must be remembered that HAL operates more than twice 
as much scheduled miles as TPA. The flexibility inherent in HAL’s larger 
operation should enable that carrier to operate with a lower, rather than a higher 
ratio of extra sections to scheduled service, than that required by TPA.® More- 
over, TPA was able to develop a significantly higher extra section load factor than 
HAL.’® In any event, TPA has been able to maintain and even improve its 
overall passenger load factor, while HAL’s load factor has dropped. 

HAL also urges that the bulk of the extra section service is performed on week 
ends and holidays, that such traffic must be moved by extra sections, or not at all, 
and that little, if any, load can be secured on the return movement. However, 
there is no indication that these conditions did not prevail at the time that HAL 
was experiencing load factors of upwards of 73 percent. 

HAL also contends that we erroneously concluded that the capacity reduction 
required by our decision could be achieved merely through better control of its 
extra section service. While we concede that the particular sentence referred to,” 
taken out of context, is susceptible to the interpretation that we believed that the 
entire capacity reduction could be practicably accomplished by eliminating extra 
sections, a reading of the entire opinion dispels any such notion. Obviously 
HAL’s deficient load factor is not fully attributable to excessive extra sections. 
But this area is one where HAL’s management has failed to meet statutory 


7 Indeed, there is evidence that the load factors experienced by HAL after August 1952 indicate that, ex- 
cept for the heavy traffic months of June, July, and August, capacity appears to have been deliberately ad- 
justed to develop a 60-percent load factor, thus producing the greatest possible mail pay attainable under 
the sliding scale formula contained in HAL’s previous final mail rate. 

8 HAL also notes that the comparative plane-mile figures used in the opinion include miles in all-cargo 
service, but does not provide any data which would enable us to exclude all-cargo mileage from the 
computations 

* HAL’s reply to TPA’s answer apparently recognizes the relationship between the volume of scheduled 
service and the need for extra sections. The reply indicates that no weight should be given to the substantial 
cut in extra section mileage which HAL effected in the 12 months ended March 31, 1955, without considering 
the fact that these cuts ‘‘were accompanied by offsetting increases in regular scheduled mileage.” 

1” HAL’s standard passenger extra section load factor for 1953 was 56.37 percent, compared to 65.84 percent 
or TPA. The figure for TPA is based upon a sampling of extra sections submitted by TPA in the exhibits 
in this case, which was not objected to by any party. There is no basis for HAL’s inference, coming at this 
oo in the proceeding, that the sampling is not a fair representation of the actual results of TP A’s extra 
sections. 

") HAL alsoclaims that, after TPA pevpmaced a sixth aircraft in 1954, TP A’s ratio of extra section to regular 
aie increased substantially, but HAL does not furnish comparable data for the same period for HAL’s 
operation. 

12 Opinion, p. 23. 
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standards. The record clearly indicates that ‘‘a considerable portion of the car- 
rier’s uneconomic capacity may well be attributed to [extra section] services.’ % 

HAL also attacks our conclusion that the DC-3 aircraft provide greater opera- 
tional flexibility than the Convair, and offered certain comparisons in an effort to 
prove the point. We are unpersuaded by such comparisons, for it is manifest 
that a larger fleet of 24-seat DC-3 aircraft provides more flexibility in scheduling 
than a smaller fleet of 44-seat Convairs." 

Finally, we come to HAL’s argument that we erred in applying the 73.05 
percent load factor estimated for HAL in its 1951 rate case. HAL asserts that 
it could not have been aware, at the time of that case, of the extent of the new 
competition to be provided by TPA. HAL points out that TPA actually operated 
substantially more service than was forecast in TPA’s mail rate proceeding. HAL 
urges that it is unreasonable to convert an estimated load factor into a rigid 
standard which must be maintained under conditions of intensified competition 
from TPA. 

Upon reconsideration, we are of the opinion that, even assuming the operation of 
reasonable capacity, some dilution in HAL’s load factor was to be expected as a 
result of TPA’s more effective competition.45 Thus, whereas in the previous TPA 
rate case, we estimated that TPA would operate 35.02 percent of the total avail- 
able seat-miles, in the year ending May 31, 1952, the carrier actually operated 
37.36 percent of the total or 16.9 percent more seat-miles than the forecast. 
While the statistics for later periods are distorted by reason of the 1952 volcanic 
eruption as well as HAL’s introduction of Convairs in 1953, we are'satisfied that 
the competitive superiority which enabled HAL to develop load factors of 73 per- 
cent and more prior to 1951 have not existed in subsequent years to the same 
degree. 

We are therefore faced with the task of determining what load factor, short of 
73.05 percent, an all DC-3 operation by HAL would have generated under eco- 
nomical and efficient management. Unfortunately, the mechanical formula has 
not been devised which will produce with precision a load factor in any given set 
of circumstances. Accordingly, we must rely on our own judgment to a large 
degree, supplemented by the available record." 

HAL suggests a standard Joad factor of 68.57 percent, based upon the load 
factors of 6 intermediate trunklines.” HAL argues that since most of these 6 
carriers exceeded it in terms of volume of traffic and density HAL cannot reason- 
ably be expected to maintain a higher load factor. We cannot agree with this 
proposition. ‘To begin with, this is the first time that HAL has suggested that its 
load factor should be based upon the performance of the 6 intermediate trunklines. 
That these carriers operate in dissimilar markets and under substantially different 
operating conditions seems obvious. However, the record contains virtually 
nothing that could aid us in evaluating these differences in terms of attainable 
load factors. Under such circumstances, we could not properly accept the stand- 
ard offered as definitive. 

We are of the opinion that HAL should achieve a substantially higher load 
factor than TPA, in view of HAL’s long established position in the islands, the 
larger volume of its operations, and the less attractive equipment operated by 
TPA.'8 Looking at TPA’s results, we find that that carrier has been able to 
achieve a steady increase in load factor in recent periods ranging from a standard 
passenger load factor of 61.07 percent for the year 1953, 65.39 percent for the 
year 1954, and 69.25 percent in the year ended July 31, 1955, the last period 
for which results are available to the Board. During this period, HAL’s load 
factor has been relatively static and, even with the artificial impetus of the 
voleanic eruption occurring in March of 1955, it has been able to achieve a load 
factor for the year ended July 31, 1955, of only 65.65 percent with its mixed 
fleet operations. 

In determining a reasonable load factor for HAL’s operations, we deem relevant 
the fact that during the period 1946 to 1951 HAL’s standard revenue passenger 





18 Opinion, p. 20. 

4 In our euinion (p. 17, note 29) we inadvertently stated that many domestic carriers operated Convair 
340 aircraft with 48-52 seats. The statement was, as HAL correctly notes, incorrect. 

16 Our conclusions are consistent with those made in similar cases of load factor dilution accompanying the 
advent of new or stronger competition. See Transatlantic Final Mail Rate Case, Order No. E-8833, Dec. 20, 
1954, appendix A, p. 52. 

16 In this connection, we may note that HAL’s efforts at the hearing were directed to proving that its 
reported load factors were reasonable, a position all but abandoned in its petition, and one which the record 
clearly refutes. ae there is little data in the record with respect to the reasonableness of a load 
factor lower than forecast in HAL’s previous rate case. 

17 The trunklines are Braniff, Capital, Delta, National, Northwest, and Western. 

18 While we are estimating the load factor for a constructive DC-3 operation, it is appropriate to consider 
the effect of HAL’s mixed ffeet operations on the load factor of TPA, in using the latter carrier’s experience 
as actually conducted, as a guide in our determination for HAL. 
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load factor varied between a low of 72.32 percent and a high of 95.21 percent. 
During this period HAL was operating under conditions which, so far as appears 
from the record, are similar to those prevailing in the period beginning in 1953 
except for more intense competition from TPA in the air, and the elimination of 
competition from surface vessels in the latter period. Moreover, despite the 
increased capacity offered by its competitor, the increased available traffic in 
the islands has enabled HAL, except for the year 1949, to increase its revenue- 
passenger miles in each year over the preceding ones. 

In reaching our conclusion as to the load factor to be used as a basis for fore- 
casting HAL’s subsidy mail pay, we must also consider the long-range implications 
of our decision on the overall subsidy requirements for both carriers serving the 
island market. It is apparent that, with the relatively short haul involved and 
the correspondingly higher unit costs, the carriers serving this market must obtain 
a comparatively higher load factor than the typical trunkline carriers, if they are 
to reach an economic level. It is only by a careful tailoring of capacity to available 
traffic on the part of both Hawaiian carriers, that self-sufficiency will be achieved. 

Considering all of the foregoing, as well as the factors mentioned in our original 
opinion, we find that for past and future periods, a standard passenger-load factor 
of 70 percent has been and is reasonably attainable by HAL by the operation of a 
reasonable volume of DC-3 capacity. We also find that operating an all DC-3 
fleet at such a load factor, H»L could have participated in the total available 
traffic to the extent of 65 percent in 1953 and 63 percent in the future period. 
Accordingly, we reaffirm our original estimates of HAL's total nonmail revenues 
for 1953 of $3,807,116 and $4,218,805 for the future year. The revised compu- 
tations reflecting the increased capacity are set forth in the revised appendixes.” 

Before turning to the issues HAL raises with respect to the proper forecasting 
of an all DC-3 operation, one further matter warrants comment. Thus, HAL’s 
charge that the Board’s statements in its opinion that HAL had been engaged in a 
‘deliberate program” to “blanket the market and forestall TPA’s efforts for com- 
petitive survival’ are unsupported by the record and that our handling of the 
various detailed issues in this proceeding was colored by this allegedly mistaken 
conclusion. In the first place, HAL offers nothing which would alter our conclu- 
sions as to HAL’s competitive practices. And in any event, it is clear from a 
reading of our original opinion, that our determination of the issues in this case 
was based upon application of established standards developed under the statu- 
tory mandate requiring us to recognize only that part of a carrier’s need which 
results under honest, economical, and efficient management. In other words, 
even if we were to find no fault with the carrier’s motivation in its competitive 
practices, we still could not underwrite the resulting expenditures as a product of 
prudent management, 


Pilot salary expense 


HAL also challenges the Board’s allowance of $21.73 per hour for DC-3 pilot 
salary expense for both the past and future periods. Hal now seeks recognition 
of an allowance of $24.14 per hour.”° 

In reaching a decision to allow HAL a $21.73 per hour allowance we made the 
following determinations: (1) HAL, operating in an economical and efficient 
manner, could have achieved the same level of pilot utilization as its competitor 
TPA was able to obtain in 1953; 2! (2) Bureau Counsel’s proposal to allow HAL 
a 10 percent differential over TPA’s 1953 reported pilot salary expense provided 
a reasonable allowance for such factors affecting HAL’s hourly pilot pay as 
may properly be outside management’s control. 

HAL, conceding that it may be held to TPA’s utilization level, argues that a 
different method should be employed to recognize the differences in its salary 
level as compared with TPA’s. Thus, HAL suggests, inter alia, that the Board 


19 In view of the additional mileage provided for the past period, we have recognized one-passenger aircraft 
in addition to those recognized in our previous decision. his provides HAL with 11 passenger aircraft in 
the past and future periods resulting in utilizations of 5.19 and 5.23 hours per day respectively, which, in view 
of the experience of TPA as well as HAL’s own results in the past, is clearly adequate. In this connection, 
we have considered the fact that TP A’s recent purchase of a sixth aircraft has been accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in utilization to 5.02 hours in the 9 months ending March 31, 1955. We do not, however, regard this as 
evidence that the ulization required of HAL is unreasonable. Since 1 additional aircraft represents a 20 
percent increase in TP A’s fleet it is to be expected that utilization will suffer a temporary decline until some 
further traffic expansion enables the additional aircraft to become fully employed. 

20 HAL’s reported DC-3 pilot expense in 1953 was $26.83. 

21 TPA’s 1953 level, as a result of the temporary schedule reductions occasioned by the initial impact of 
HAL’s Convairs, was substantially lower than in previous and subsequent years. 
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should have reduced HAL’s reported salary expense for 1953 by the percentage 
difference between HAL’s and TPA’s pilot utilization.” 

Both Bureau counsel and TPA advance substantial arguments against this 
proposal. In particular, it is pointed out that HAL’s own exhibits indicate that 
its reported DC-3 pilot salary expense for the last 6 months of 1953 may be over- 
stated as a result of problems flowing from the necessity of allocating pilot expense 
between Convairs and DC-3’s. Accordingly, it would be improper to use HAL’s 
reported DC-3 pilot expense as a base to reflect the proper utilization adjustment. 

It may also be noted that while HAL has continued to assert that Bureau 
counsel’s proposed 10-percent differential over TPA’s reported experience is 
inadequate to reflect properly the real differences between its salary level and that 
of TPA, it has failed to produce actual evidence of the salary differences involved, 
or to offer any satisfactory explanation of its failure to do so.2 Accordingly, we 
have concluded that modification of our decision on this issue is not warranted. 


Hostess salary expense 


For similar reasons, we do not deem it necessary to alter our findings as to the 
proper hostess’ salary expense. In any case, we do not believe that the $4.23 
figure which we have recognized understates what would be a fair and reasonable 
hostess expense if HAL had operated an all DC-3 fleet in 1953. Thus, it is to 
be noted that in adopting the $4.23 figure, we did not take into account the fact 
that, if HAL had operated an all DC-3 fleet in accordnace with our forecast, it 
would have employed a larger number of hostesses than it actually utilized in 
1953. This would have necessitated a greater number of junior hostesses with 
lower average salaries, which would further reduce the overall average hostess 
salary expense. It is also significant that the $4.23 per hour figure recognized 
for HAL is 22 percent higher than TPA’s allowance of $3.45 per hour for the 
future period. 


Cargo employees salary expense 

HAL also seeks reconsideration of the Board’s conclusion that the salaries and 
expenses of certain employees in the amount of $44,831, physically transferred 
by HAL from city cargo offices to airport cargo offices, were improperly trans- 
ferred from traffic and sales accounts to ground operations expense.*5 This 
determination was based upon our conclusion that an indeterminate number of 
these employees continued after the transfer of their place of employment to 
perform traffic and sales functions, and that there was no basis in the record by 
which an allocation of their time between such functions and ground operations 
functions could be determined. 

HAL does not controvert the fact that these employees do perform some traffic 
and sales functions. However, HAL suggests that historically the expense of 
airport freight terminal employees, including those performing some traffic and 
sales functions, has been charged to ground operations expense, and the expense 
of city office employees, including those performing some cargo handling functions, 
has been charged to traffic and sales accounts. HAL contends, inter alia, that 
its accounting procedures in this regard follow industry practice and have not 
been previously questioned by the Raert. Accordingly, HAL believes that the 
Board should accept the reallocation of expense as reported by the carrier, The 
carrier has also submitted a time study of the people transferred from city ticket 
offices to airport locations which shows the distribution of functions set forth 





= 1’ AL also argues that this difference should be based upon a comparison of pilot utilization on a “*block 
to block”’ time basis rather than “on-off” time. Our conclusions on this issue, as hereafter stated, make 
consideration of this contention moot. 

3 TPA poe out that in the Trans Pacific Certificate Renewal case, docket No. 6434, et al., which 
we considered contemporaneously with our decision in this proceeding, H AL took the position that the 
differences between its wage scales and those of TPA were rapidly diminishing. 

2% HAL here challenges the Board’s method of adjusting its reported salary expense to eliminate the 
overstatement of such expense as a result of uneconomie personnel utilization. HAL maintains that the 
utilization comparison should have been made on a ‘‘block to block’’ time basis rather than on a flight time 
basis. However, the block to block comparison which HAL advances is unreliable since it involves a 
comparison of data for HAL ’s hosteses, which have been adjusted by HAL to eliminate part-time hostesses, 
supervisory personnel and trainees, with “raw’’ figures for TPA from its Form 41 reports, which certainly 
includes part-time hostesses and may even include enpertaneey personnel. And, as in the case of the pilot 
wage scale issue, HAL has not presented evidence with respect to the dollar differences in its hostess salary 
expense from those of TPA, nor has it offered any satisfactory explanation of its failure to do so. 

% Placing these expenses back in the traffic and sales accounts results in a disallowance whereas, if con- 
sidered as a proper ground operations expense, the expense would be recognized. 

% HAL contends that we erred in concluding that any of the transfe: airport terminal employees per- 
formed traffic and sales functions “‘exclusively’’. However, after further consideration of the record, we 
are of the opinion that the evidence on this matter does not permit a definitive conclusion of the question 
raised. In any event, our determination of the issue, as hereinafter stated, makes unnecessary the resolution 
of this factual matter. 
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below.?? HAL requests the Board to receive such study into evidence. This study is 
designed to show that the primary function of these employees is in the ground 
handling category. 

Both Bureau counsel and TPA oppose HAL’s request for the receipt of the time 
study into evidence and for modification of the Board’s decision on this issue. 

After full consideration of the parties’ contentions on this issue we have decided 
to adhere to our original decision. HAL has correctly pointed out that it is not 
an uncommon airline practice to report the expense of personnel performing both 
traffic and sales functions and cargo-handling functions in traffic and sales ac- 
counts when employed at city cargo offices, and in ground operations expense 
when employed at airports. In effect, instead of determining the primary 
function of each employee or allocating his salary in accordance with the division 
of his time among various functions, the airline so reporting its expenses has 
provided a rough allocation between the two expense accounts on the basis of 
employment location. Since this method of allocation offers substantial adminis- 
trative convenience, our staff generally has not excepted to the practice. How- 
ever, it is apparent that the validity of the practice of allocation by employment 
location is destroyed where substantially all the employees performing mixed 
functions work at only one location. This is HAL’s situation. Accordingly, it 
would be clearly inappropriate on this basis to recognize as ground operations 
expense the salaries and expense of all the employees transferred from city ticket 

ces to airport locations. 

Furthermore, we would not be warranted in relying on HAL’s proffered time 
study as a basis for decision. There are a number of cogent objections to the 
receipt of such study into the record. Most significantly, the assumptions of the 
study are inadequately stated for proper evaluation, and it has not been subject 
to the scrutiny of adversary consideration.”* ‘I hus, HAL’s time study has ap- 
parently defined cargo handling to include acceptance and delivery of shipments 
over airport counters although this may well be a traffic and sales function rather 
than a ground operations function. Moreover, the carrier has defined ‘‘super- 
vision” loosely to include direction of work falling in both clerical (traffic and 
sales) and handling (ground operations) categories, so that a division of supervision 
time between functions cannot be made. It is apparent that, if substantially all 
the supervision time were allocable to traffic and sales activities, and both the 
clerical and soliciting time are considered to be properly traffic and sales functions, 
that the employees’ primary function may be in traffic and sales rather than ground 
operations. It is thus apparent that the time study proffered is without substan- 
tial value and should not be received in evidence.” 

We have considered the other contentions of the carrier with respect to the 
need for reconsideration and modification of our decision and find them without 
substantial merit. 


Subsidy separation 

Pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 10 of 1953, effective October 1, 1953, 
for mail services performed on and after that date, service mail pay is to be 
paid by the Postmaster General at service mail rates established by the Board 
and the remainder of the total mail payment to the carrier is to be paid by the 
Board. The mail rate for HAL for the carriage of mail (including air parcel 


% Distribution of functions are as follows: 





Dollar Percent 


Function distribution | distribution 


48. 30 
12. 89 
31. 45 

7. 36 


100. 00 


38 Cf. Pioneer Air Lines Mail Rates, order No. E-7473, dated June 12, 1954, p. 5. 

2% Bureau counsel also properly points out that it would be improper to confine an allocation of expenses 
between the traffic and sales and ground operations expense accounts of employees performing dual functions 
to the transferred group. But rather, if such an allocation is sought, it would necessarily have to apply to 
all omtoress pa as both functions, and for this purpose a broader time study than HAL submitted 
wou needed 


77440—56——6 
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post) established by Order No. E-7721 fixing service mail rates pursuant to 
Reorganization Plan No. 10 is 81 cents per mail ton-mile. 

Of the total mail pay for HAL for the past period, $252,904 is applicable to the 
period from October 1, 1953 to February 28, 1954. For this period the service 
element, to be paid by the Post Office Department, will be the amount computed 
by multiplying the service rate of $0.81 per mail ton-mile by the main ton-miles 
transported by the carrier, and the remainder or subsidy element will be paid by 
the Board. 

Of the $279,030 of total mail pay provided for HAL for the future period, it is 
estimated that $38,038 is service mail pay, and the remainder subsidy.*” 


Conclusions 

On the basis of the foregoing considerations, we find that the fair and reasonable 
rates of compensation to be paid HAL for the transportation of mail by aircraft, 
the facilities used and useful therefor, and the services connected therewith, 
between the points between which it has been, is currently or hereafter may be 
authorized to transport mail by its certificate of public convenience and necessity, 
are as follows: 

(1) For the period September 3, 1953, to February 28, 1954, inclusive, the sum 
of $305,022.51 

(2) For each calendar month on and after March 1, 1954, in which miles desig- 
nated by the Postmaster General for the transportation of mail are flown, a rate 
of 12.33 cents to be applied to the scheduled miles flown during the month, or 
6,200 miles times the number of days in the month, whichever is the lower, pro- 
vided, however, that the total amount of mail compensation payable hereunder 
for each 12-month period ending on and after February 28, 1955, shall be the 
higher of: 

(a) The amount computed in accordance with the applicable service mail rate 
or rates for each month in such period, or 

(b) The amount computed in accordance with subparagraph (2) above, for 
each month in such period. 

The scheduled miles flown shall be computed on the direct airport-to-airport 
mileage between the points actually served on each revenue trip operated over 
the carrier’s authorized routes pursuant to its flight schedules, filed with the Board, 
including all revenue trips operated as extra sections thereto. 

The compensation provided herein shall be inclusive of, and not in addition to, 
the mail compensation heretofore received by Hawaiian for mail transported on 
and after September 3, 1953. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 

Rizley, Chairman, Adams, Vice Chairman, Lee, Gurney and Denny, members 
of the Board, concurred in the above opinion. 


30 The rate formula used in Order No. E-9178 has been modified herein so as to incorporate the revised 
service rate floor proviso recently adopted in Continental Air Lines, Inc., Mail Rates, Docket No. 7083, 


Order No. E-9559, September 9, 1955. 
%1 For administrative purposes, the breakdown of mail compensation by monthly periods is as follows: 


Period Amount 


Sept. 3-30, 1953 
October 1953___._..- 
November 1953 
December 1953 
January 1954 

February 1954 
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Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd.—Traffic data, 1958 scheduled operations as estimated for 
an all DC-3 operation 


Item 


Revenue-plane miles__............- 
Nonrevenue miles !___............_... Se 


Po), aa 
Standard available ton-miles ?__.........._..__- 
Standard available seat-miles (thousands)3__ 
Revenue-passenger miles (thousands) ___ 


Revenue ton-miles: 
Passenger 
Freight______- 
Mail was 
Excess baggage 


Standard revenue passenger-load factor (percent) . ..........-- Ss 


Overall revenue-load factor (percent) 


12 percent of revenue plane-miles. 





| DC-3 cargo 


647, 860 

12, 957 

660, 817 
2, 137, 938 


DC-3 pas- | 
senger 


5 3, 176, 939 
63, 539 

3, 240, 478 
7, 942, 348 

4 66, 716 
46, 701 


3, 835, 320 
173, 915 
39, 738 
35, 698 


Total 


3, 824, 799 
76, 496 


3, 901, 295 
10, 080, 286 
66, 716 
46, 701 


3, 835, 320 
1, 412, 636 
39, 738 
35, 698 





38, 721 | 


57.94 


2 Based upon 3.3 tons for cargo aircraft and 2.5 tons for passenger aircraft. 


? Based upon 21 seats. , 
4 Forecast revenue passenger-miles+70 percent. 


4, 084, 671 


= | 





* Forecast revenue passenger-miles+ 14.70 passengers (70 percent standard load factor). 
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AppENDIx R-4 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd.—Financial results as estimated for an all DC-8 operation, 
Jan. 1, 1963—Dec. 31, 1953 


Amount Cents per rev- 








enue mile 
ING, 05 divas So iniddthn occ a dknsoccecuncendaciveendnwase SOG UF he ctalkicases 
Nonmail revenues: P ae 
SE dahl, 6. natntedthind anvdadcucmieunsiadiidtbabbanbnmds $3, 077, 847 80. 17 
I vcnj dithiniintbigwin sila Tact ns sah iniaa laine died cian a , 953 16. 70 
DE I tod. Sins anamdhbhncanmaducdmenamkion wélcaneds ete ie 51, 831 1.35 
NEE Uditnks. sd chnadkdns dundee doceud dodebasbodubeanaet eel 18, 310 -48 
IIE inikiccncniindnnanmnitaininahtidpanibcivnniinenciuhiinensh bie = bitch 18, 175 .47 
Isc S DACA INC Lassen vemsaheciseuneieeiocs 0 © 6h aad miaiebaireeaic maine eat 3, 807, 116 99.17 
Operating expenses: on oS 
SR I cnvninn hsnckininnnsnntnces ttm aid 1 1, 221, 943 31.83 
Direct maintenance (flight) - ae 2 443, 364 11. 55 
ET On ess Soci ddldndecccdccccosscoens 3 44, 220 1.15 
En Ls Slehditinicinnsteenededinanniintictanecniiamaidiimai aie 1, 709, 527 44. 53 
CARO OIE initiates bide tdnddus cebberbonhosdsiacuveteatibede 4 789, 072 |, 20. 56 
Ground and indirect maintenance. ---.......-.---.------------------ 5 325, 476 8. 48 
I 2's icin k cchihdiae siniiana he sidinmeedia’ te aniaiaiaes give 6 148, 636 3. 87 
po eee ea en pee EE ee 513, 961 13. 39 
Pn IE nies cic cncsecdnew cud bhantionssocknwiees 95, 178 2. 48 
CORR BONNET Cc eis ecncicnsccnncccuhesscckisdgaeGeteein 7 §86, 351 15. 27 
TOOPOCIRTIIE: GUID bist bashes nds wisi dtnn Scahsnneds Saebi owen 75, 000 1. 95 
NE hk ib aciades iknnbet bene tbewageescenteldans 2, 533, 674 66. 00 
NO Nn ois utaentaceabbencnesebaanied 4, 243, 201 | 110. 53 
Gnembinn hessipevenineG ios. 36 a ea ee 436,085 | 11. 36 
DOORN RIOD GO init icin cn bictiiennc ndn ti Aelbienice bibasbad 5, 766 15 
Break-even need_-.._..-- a caustarenipanticcne aieGietiviece antpaj end aioe aaa oss Acitadincatsdes chain tacomia tea | 430, 319 | 11. 21 


1 Revised total hours (25,628) X $47.68. 

2 Revised total hours (25,628) X $17.30. 

3 Amount previously forecast plus provision for 1 additional aircraft (14th) at cost of $80,000, 10 percent 
residual value and 3-year service life. 

4 See the following: 





ee I I vals ven eat ence anearasts came tesatanendonuiven wdecnouseeian $784, 934 
Adjustment of accounts 6129 and 6135 included in above_- .--c. ~$3l, 933 
Adjustment based on 7.70 percent reduction in revenue ton-miles and 18.36 percent 
reduction in standard available ton-miles_-.-._.-.................-..-.-----.--.. —28, 955 2.97 
Increased landing fees (increased total miles in passenger service 135,306+ average hop in 1953, 
DIDS een eR ED ON WE Gia niacin i ih theca ndcetibkn die dkickbs sd ctignwindccase 1, 160 
GIG t os nastics he neebidsp nahin gnaaaniins a eamiinateinahapnianinkne natn nahh 789, 072 





5 Revised total hours (25,628) X $12.70. 
6See the following: 


incr cnccckdeiantthenbeeretarecbbtesenineinsttaeenseeveree 144, 465 
Increase hostess salaries, additional revenue hours in passenger service (867) at $4.2336_._._. 3, 671 
Increase travel and incidentals, additional hours (867) at 57.7 cents...............---...-... 500 
EN sic cs th is SB tain ecclesia leh abel nhc alga aha in eccieidcd. sei epeinenetaaaoan 148, 636 

7 See the following: 
RE I iiritnctcntetininatinnnniiemiiind cei naiimniannntibigntiin 577, 883 
Plus 11 percent of increase in other cash costs provided above ($76,978) ...........-.--..-.-. 8, 468 
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Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., average 1953 investment recognized for an all DC-38 


operation 
Working capital 


een ner SRERD CUIMN  o. .. b eases neencseoeawacsnen 


Flight equipment (net): 
DC-3 passenger 
DC-3 cargo 


Ground property and equipment 


1 


$762, 475 


147, 776 


2 230, 955 
48, 291 


279, 246 


RIE WOT I RB 5s on occ ce cece e 


Total investment 


1 See the following: 
Working capital previously recognized 
Adjustment included: 
Average mail pay inexcess of break even 
Average return 


Net reduction reflected in opinion 
Revised adjustment: 
Average mail pay in excess of break even 
Average return ‘ 


Net reduction as revised 


2 See the following: 
Previously recognized (13 aircraft) 
Add 1 DC-3 from Jan. 1, 1953, on basis claimed by HAL 


AppENDIx R-6 


382, 120 
51, 598 


1, 623, 215 


3, 627 
——_ 17,471 


Hawaiian Airlines, Lid.—Traffic data forecast scheduled operations for an all DC-8 
operation for a future year scheduled service 





Item 


Revenue plane miles__...................-. dchethalncaniane tannin Racainia 
Nonrevenue miles ! 


Total miles flown 
Standard available ton-miles ? 
Standard available seat-miles (thousands)§_....................-.--- 
Revenue passenger miles (thousands)................-.......--...-- 
Revenue ton-miles: 


I ca alan lel Rh aise tellin thin a iene a diendetteinn anearp biaanananan | 


Standard revenue passenger load factor (percent) 
Overall revenue load factor (percent) 


12 percent of revenue plane miles. 


| DC-3 
cargo 


764, 592 
| 15, 292 | 

779, 884 
| 2, 523, 155 


1, 461, 916 





2 Based upon 3.3 tons for cargo aircraft and 2.5 tons for passenger aircraft. 


* Based upon 21 seats. 
‘ Forecast revenue passenger miles divided by 70.00 percent. 


DC-3 
passenger 


5 3, 138, 912 
62, 778 

3, 201, 690 
7, 847, 280 
4 65, 917 
46, 142 


3, 842, 429 
120, 273 
46, 961 

26, 129 


4, 035, 792 


70. 00 


51. 43 





Total 


3, 903, 504 
78,070 

3, 981, 574 

10, 370, 435 
65, 917 

46, 142 


3, 842, 429 
1, 582, 189 
46. 961 
26, 129 


5, 497, 7 
70. 00 
53.01 


* Forecast revenue passenger miles divided by 14.70 passengers (70 percent standard load factor). 
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Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd—Forecast financial results for future year for all DC-3 

















operation 
| 
Cents per 
Item Amount revenue 
mile 
Revenue plane miles. --.......-......---. b Etescas : no Sere os 3, 927, dl |. 
Nonmail revenues: 
Tan a alah wid entered hasanabi ides mse elicit aca a $8, 405, 280 70 
Freight ___- oe a oe al one. 2 SS eM Ee lal See A 717, 839 nae 
I NI is sa is Aula lslinatblate Shed Aaa enema eden ab ek 42, 907 1.09 
Nonscheduled_-__........--. SE ae Sateen ie re 32, 722 | 83 
i tas bcs his abies athmibiseanieens p ddisign codecs Sata mmeee 20, 057 | 51 
a a ida hk nlabrmeaine aia ORE 4, 218, 805 107. 41 
Operating expenses: 
Se oS cpa ane aea cnet an nelewa dminaresom id 1 1, 266, 238 32. 24 
Direct maintenance—flight_ -_____- sigs clea cane sa sehaecats amie mile seas 3 459, 436 11. 70 
PS) eccanecéceateanabedda Soa weal Se See 44, 220 1.12 
a a ae a ee inteeiatibinenetl 1, 769, 894 45. 06 
oie a sens Geeiacnnh inion sweghew are om : a 3813, 269 | 20. 71 
Ground and indirect maintenance. .--...............-.--------------- aaa 4337, 274 8. 59 
=I OT Seb wis ose ms air glee vic kee ie aineetennae anal 5 146, 889 3.74 
eee. de nd hodsb nc dastndendsanadawienshaaih 569, 539 14.50 
AGverteeee Oe WOE... .. ooo eee pts dna ekedbinnoeae 105, 470 2.68 
eg. cau iccmabearendadnGstcd ciundesewauatin lids 6 §27, 758 13. 44 
Depreciation—ground..-...............-...... uke waka ated ok Ore ei k Manic satelite ssi ad 75, 000 1.91 
icisinit oii eiecieinlor Bicep celal eee ik te a chee wrens reach eee 2, 575, 199 | 65. 57 





Seen CUIIRININR. isc csinsedinirmidies a inabnds aa he aaeeeee nee | 4, 345, 093 110. 63 


ee. cn dGeneneninemtnnsniannabapi ness Swear ee 
Ng ene ee 2 ake chibidansenekewnes 


ae ctiiceuinieh eles saa 








Indicated mail pay before gross receipts tax on mail pay._............--.--- 272, 054, } 6. 93 
Gross receipts tax on mail pay at 2.5 percent_................ ‘cuenta cedane 6, 976 ae 
ed mmbimnbammbimhawenaaocadknunhthimaeniicn Sat | 279, 030 | 7.10 
1 Revised total hours (26,557) X $47.68. 
2 Revised total hours (26,557) X $17.30. 
3 See the following: 
Amount previously forecast ...........-- si larmearecolateciibe sional ... $809, 178 
Adjustment of accounts 6129 and 6135 included in above____. — $25, 933 
Adjustment based on 4.68 percent reduction in revenue ton- miles and 16.01 donrooren 
ee Oe Se Cain onc ccc ewnstnkavenecedceseccenes -----. —22,988 2, 945 


Increased landing fees (increased total miles 133,676+average apn in 1953, 116.6 








miles=1,146 landings at $1.00.......----.--.---------- sasinstingnsgtaatiala tate Jace eed 1, 146 
a ie ee eee cai Gel 813, 269 
4 Revised total hours (26,557) $12.70. 
5 See the following: 
Amount previously forecast...............----- .. 142,718 
Increase hostesses salaries—additional revenue hours in pi assenger service (867) | at - 2336. . 3, 671 
Increase travel and incidentals—additional hours (867) at 57.7 cents.............-..----.--- 500 


ll eikséd cna Sioa ied Pe aaa done k eee te Senegal .... 146,889 


6 See the following: 
Amount previously estimated._....- . — — ae 519, 287 
Plus 11 percent of increases in other c: ash costs prov ided above - sn gine an ee ates 8, 471 
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APPENDIX R-8 
Hawaiian Airlines, Litd.—Investment as of Feb. 28, 1954, as recognized 


Item 
Working capital 1 $758, 134 
Investments and special funds 141, 031 
Flight equipment (net) 2 237, 794 
Ground property and equipment (net) 412, 652 
Construction work in progress 5 


1 See the following: 
Amount previously recognized __- 
Adjustment for overpayment included __ setae 
Overpayment past rate period as revised___-_-...-..--- 


rT 


2 See the following: 
Amount previously recognized, which includes provision for 14th DC-3 from Feb. 28, 
1954 


Revised figures recognize 14th DC-3 from Jan. 1, 1953. “Depreciation for 14 months_... 28,000 


Order No. E-9638 
UniTep Stares or AMERICA, Civi, AERONAUTICS BOARD 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Adopted by the Civil Aeronautics Board at its office in Washington, D. C., on the 
7th day of October, 1955 


Docket No. 6305 et al. 
HAWAIIAN AIRLINES, Ltp., AND TRANs-Pacrric AIRLINES, Ltp., Mart Rates 
ORDER OF RECONSIDERATION 


The Board, having issued an opinion in the above-entitled proceeding (Order 
No. E-9178, dated May 3, 1955) and upon further consideration of the record, 
the petition for reconsideration and other documents filed by the parties, having 
issued a supplemental opinion containing additional findings, conclusions and a 
modified decision, which is attached hereto and made a part hereof; 


IT IS ORDERED: 


1. That the fair and reasonable rates of compensation to be paid Hawaiian 
Airlines, Ltd., for the transportation of mail by aircraft, the facilities used and 
useful therefor, and the services connected therewith, between the points between 
which it has been, is currently or hereafter may be authorized to transport mail 
by its certificate of public convenience and necessity, are as set forth below. 

(a) For the period September 3, 1953, to February 28, 1954, inclusive, the sum 
of $305,022.! 

(b) For each calendar month on and after March 1, 1954, in which miles desig- 
nated by the Postmaster General for the transportation of mail are flown, a rate 
of 12.33 cents to be applied to the scheduled miles flown during the month of 
6,200 miles times the number of days in the month, whichever is the lower. 

Provided, however, that the total amount of mail compensation payable 
pursuant to this order for each 12-month period ending on and after February 28, 
1955, shall be the higher of: 

(1) The amount computed in accordance with the applicable service 
mail rate or rates for each month in such period, or 


1 For administrative purposes, the breakdown of mail compensation by monthly periods is as follows: 


Period Amount 


Sept. to Mar. 30, 1953 ‘ - adie 

RE Ce A aE RRR SSRs A ape ee Re : npiitigiils ductaidpenideie “aan 
51, 767 
45, 639 


EINE cbisihcnniich sbitisLataiesdilliaieds 
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(2) The amount computed in accordance with subparagraph (b) above, 
for each month in such period. 

(c) The scheduled miles flown shall be computed on the direct airport-to-airport 
mileage between the points actually served on each revenue trip operated over 
the carrier’s authorized routes pursuant to its flight schedules filed with the Board, 
including all revenue trips operated as extra sections thereto. 

2. That the compensation provided herein shall be inclusive of, and not in addi- 
tion to, the mail compensation heretofore received by Hawaiian for mail trans- 
ported on and after September 3, 1953. 

By the Civil Aeronautics Board: 

[SEAL] M. C. Mouutuiaan, Secretary. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is the service pay? 

Mr. Benz. That is right. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is all. 

Mr. Benz. Would you like to have it in the form of a CAB mail-rate 
order? 

Mr. HinsHaw. You can do as you like. 

Mr. Benz. That would be the most complete. 

As against our small cost to the Government, we have generated 
taxes which, for the span of our certificated service, total more than 
$2 million for the Federal Government, and the additional sum of 
$990,000 for the Territorial Government. 

Apart from these taxes that we have generated, the Government 
has benefited from our maintenance of a pool of trained technicians 
in the strategically placed islands. The Armed Forces can and do 
draw on this pool at moment’s notice. 

In fact, the Air Force is drawing on our capabilities now. Our 
maintenance facilities were abel and qualified some 2 years ago 
for repair and overhaul of critical components for the Air Force, and 
for major overhaul of Air Force C-47’s. We have been doing such 
work since mid-1954. 

We also play a part in military airlift of personnel between islands 
for maneuvers, indicating the importance that existence of our air 
operation holds in possible military movements in the event of national 
emergency. 

Next, I would like to comment briefly on the subject that is of the 
utmost importance to us, a subject intimately related to the legislation 
before you. While TPA has as yet seen no need to replace its present 
equipment, and we remain confident that our DC-3’s are the most 
suitable aircraft for inter-island operations today, we have been 
carefully exploring the possibilities of introducing other equipment at 
the proper time. 

We must think in terms of aircraft that will enable us to operate 
more economically in the future. The aviation industry is coming 
forward with such aircraft which should be available in late 1957 
and early 1958. I refer here to the F-27 that Fairchild is working on, 
and the British Herald. 

If we are to be able to plan for such equipment, we must be able 
to count on long-term financing. We cannot kid ourselves that 
any investor, or any bank, or any financial institution will give 
serious thought to financing new equipment for us as long as we operate 
under a certificate that terminates in 1959. Effectively in the case, 
for example, of the F—27, that would give us about 2 years in which 
to finance acquisition of new equipment. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I would like to point out that our initial 5-year term of temporary 
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certification would seem to have been a reasonable period to establish 
whether our service was necessary in the islands. We have been in 
scheduled operation 7 years now. Prior to that time, we operated 
as a charter non-sked for 3 years. After intensive investigation, the 
CAB last year saw fit to extend our certificate. 

We ask now that the committee consider favorably the legislation 
before it to give us the opportunity to operate as a permanent carrier. 

Mr. Hinsoaw. Have you made application for permanent certifi- 
cation? 

Mr. Benz. Yes, sir; we have in each proceeding before the Board. 

aaa Harris. You have been testifying in the interest of H. R. 
9252 

Mr. Benz. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harris. And you are not concerned with or interested at this 
moment, because of your situation there, in H. R. 9253? 

Mr. Benz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harris. Very well. Thank you very much. 

Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Benz. The information will be included 
in your statement. There may be some difficulty with some of the 
maps and, of course, the printing service will have to determine that. 

Mr. Benz. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, and as we said yesterday to 
_ very able and charming representative from Hawaii, Mrs. 

arrington, we hope that we can visit you in Hawaii one of these 
days not too far away. 

Mr. Nelson David, president of the Alaska Airlines. 

You may proceed, Mr. David. 


STATEMENT OF NELSON B. DAVID, PRESIDENT, ALASKA 
AIRLINES, INC. 


Mr. Davip. My name is Nelson David, and I am president of 
Alaska Airlines. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I appreciate this 
opportunity to appear before the subcommittee of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee in support of proposed 
legislation affecting certain air carriers, including our company. 
want to compliment our Delegate, Mr. Bartlett, who introduced these 
bills and who, as always, is alert for means to improve air transporta- 
tion between the United States and Alaska, and within the Territory. 

I am going to deal with both of these bills, Mr. Chairman, starting 
first with H. R. 9253, which amends the Civil Aeronautics Act to 
authorize permanent certification for certain air carriers operating 
between the continental limits of the United States and Alaska. 

Alaska Airlines is a scheduled air carrier certificated on a temporary 
basis to transport persons, property and mail between Portland, Oreg., 
Seattle, Wash., and Fairbanks, Alaska; and also so certificated for the 
most part on a permanent basis between many points within Alaska. 

Alaska Airlines and predecessor companies have been in operation 
since 1932. We are going on 25 years of age. The company has 
shown almost continuous growth, until the system today stretches 
over 2,000 miles, from Portland, Oreg. to Kotzebue, Alaska, above the 
Arctic Circle. 
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We fly daily between Portland, Seattle and Fairbanks, and a more 
frequent schedule between Fairbanks and Anchorage, and other 
scheduled flights serve approximately 60 smaller communities through- 
out the Territory. 

Thus, as both a major intra-Alaska and States-Alaska carrier, Alaska 
Airlines provides a continuous transportation system which reaches 
from the great interior of the Territory out to the Northwest. 

The importance of air transportation in Alaska, and the role our 
company plays, cannot be fully understood unless we realize that most 
communities in Alaska are entirely dependent on air transportation. 
Even the larger cities of the Territory rely primarily on air transporta- 
tion in a way that is without parallel in the continental United States. 

In fact, the Territory, as a whole, is without either rail or steamship 
passenger service, and persons traveling to Alaska must fly or else drive 
the length of the Alean Highway. The city of Nome, the center of a 
vast trading area in northwestern Alaska, cannot be reached in any 
way except by air, and except for freight shipped by sea during the 
few months each year when the Bering Sea is navigable. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. David, I notice you.have a rather lengthy state- 
ment of some 20 pages. I wonder if it would be agreeable to you to 
submit this, together with your supplemental data, for the record, and 
you could give us a brief oral description of it and the high points? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir; I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Harris. I think we would save time by doing that. You 
realize the situation we are in now with reference to the amount of 
time. 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. I will try to do that, sir. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Let’s ask a few questions, Mr. Chairman, and we 
probably can bring out the facts. 

In the first place, may I ask what are your routes that are entirely 
intra-Alaska, and what are those that you don’t have permanent 
certificates on? 

Mr. Davin. Mr. Hinshaw, our routes within Alaska are all per- 
manently certificated as to persons, property and mail, with the 
exception of permanent authority for carrying mail between Anchor- 
age and McGrath—McGrath is an intermediate point between 
Anchorage and Nome—and between Nome and Gambell on St. 
Lawrence Island, and between Nome and Kotzebue. 

Those are three portions of our routes which do not have permanent 
mail authority. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is only three small segments. It wouldn’t 
bother you a whole lot if these things were left to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, would it? 

Mr. Davin. We certainly are anxious to obtain permanent certifi- 
cation on these routes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. However, compared to the total group structure, 
it is not very important, is it? 

Mr. Davin. I think it is very important between Anchorage and 
McGrath, for example, because if we should lose that authority on 
that segment, we would be cut off from the large area that we serve 
in the lower Yukon, the Kuskowim, and Seward Peninsula. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Not exactly cut off. You are operating on a tempo- 


rary certificate. ' 
Mr. Davin. That is what we hope, sir, to correct. 
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Mr. Hinsoaw. That is not being cut off. 

Mr. Harris. I notice that you are permanently certificated from 
Anchorage to Fairbanks, and what is that—to Livengood? 

Mr. Davin. Livengood. 

Mr. Harris. And then you are permanently certificated again 
picking up at McGrath and going to the Northwest. 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. How did it happen they gave you two segments that 
are not joined together, permanently certificated, without giving you 
that segment from Anchorage to McGrath? 

Mr. Davip. We do have permanent certification between Anchor- 
age and McGrath for persons and property. We have been carrying 
the mail between Anchorage and McGrath and on to Nome for some- 
thing around 20 years, but just through a series of circumstances the 
certification has never been made permanent. 

That is a matter that is still under consideration in this intra- 
Alaska investigation case that the Vice Chairman of the Board men- 
tioned yesterday. 

Mr. HinsHaw. That is temporary between McGrath and Anchor- 
age. When was the last temporary certificate issued? 

Mr. Davin. The last temporary was September 15, 1950. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. 1950? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. And it is due for a reissuance now? 

Mr. Davin. It expired in June of 1953. 

Mr. HinsHaw. And what are you operating under now? 

Mr. Davin. On an extension of that temporary certificate. 

Mr. HinsHaw. You have a case before the CAB then? 

Mr. Davin. It has been up for some time, but it was put into this 
overall case of the intra-Alaska case, which you heard about yesterday. 

Mr. Harris. Then actually, these bills would give you a permanent 
certification not only for what you have now, certain routes for per- 
sons and property, but would give you permanent certification of 
mail to all of them. That is actually what you want? 

Mr. Davin. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. So far, I have just 
mentioned the intra-Alaska aspect. 

Mr. Harris. Then your big problem, and your major objective, 
of course, is to get permanent certification from the States to Alaska? 

Mr. Davip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. That is really your big objective? 

Mr. Davip. That is what we are primarily interested in. 

Mr. Harris. You are more interested in H. R. 9253 than you are 
in H. R. 9252? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. If we had to make a choice, that would be it. 
We do support both bills. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, I appreciate that, and this map here is a clear 
description of your entire problem which you present here with your 
statement. 

Mr. Davin. It is, sir. 

Mr. Hararis. It is very clear, too. I wish we could get this in the 
record. I don’t know whether we can or not. 

Mr. Davin. We will have it reproduced for the record, or supply 
enough copies for the record if you would like, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Harris. That would be a lot of copies. I am not sure we would 
would want to do that, but if you an have it reproduced where it 
could go in the printed record, we will see if we can get it in. 

Mr. Davin. As you wish, sir. 

Mr. Douutver. Mr. Chairman, this map illustrates to me, if 1 may 
say so, one of the reasons for the need of this kind of legislation. 

The routes, as portrayed on this map, show that it is somewhat of a 
hodge-podge as between temporary persons, property and mail, per- 
manent persons and property, and temporary mail, and permanent 
with respect to all categories. 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dotutver. I can well understand why the company represented 
by this witness would be anxious to get their whole routes formalized 
into some kind of a definite pattern. 

If I recall correctly, the testimony of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
yesterday was that the only opportunity that would come to this or 
any other company to get a permanent certification under the au- 
thority now possessed by the Board would be when they come up 
for a hearing in a formal hearing on the question of permanent 
certification. 

Is that not true, sir? 

Mr. Davin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Douuiver. Yes. 

Mr. HinsHaw. I think Mr. Adams said yesterday that the Board 
was now carrying on an investigation which they expect to have 
completed in a couple of months of the entire Alaska transportation 
system. Of course, that is going to offer some suggestions for correc- 
tion to the Board itself. That examination has not yet been 
completed. 

Mr. Do.tutver. I recall that testimony, too, but I reiterate that 
I can understand the interest and anxiety of these Alaska and Hawaiian 
companies, also, to get some kind of a definite and permanent pattern 
for their operations. 

Mr. Davin. If I may say so, that investigation that Mr. Hinshaw 
speaks about is an investigation case, and I don’t think that we are 
apt to have a final decision on that, perhaps, this year. The pro- 
cedural steps that the Board goes through will take more time than 
just a few months. 

However, that deals only with Alaska, and, I may say, only with 
respect to certificated routes, interior portions of Alaska. It does not 
include the southern portion nor does it include the States-Alaska 
routes that are the subject of 9253. 

Mr. Douturver. Has your company been called upon to appear, or 
testify, or give information in connection with this investigation the 
Civil Aeronautics Board is making? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir; we are a principal in that. 

Mr. Douuiver. Is that an adverse proceeding, or is it a friendly 
proceeding? 

Mr. Davin. This is a little different, Mr. Dolliver, than the usual 
route case. It is an investigation case that was initiated by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and besides including the matter of route renew- 
als, many of which have expired but are continued under the Board 
regulations until they are dealt with formally, it includes considera- 
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tions of the so-called pilot-owners up there. That is a special ar- 
rangement that is operating in Alaska where people own their own air- 
planes and they have certain authority to perform operations. The 
Board has indicated that they may wish to extend their authority. 

In addition to that, it considers improvement of services and route 
patterns and it even mentions that they may want to consider con- 
solidations of various routes and perhaps even companies. 

We don’t know exactly what will resolve out of it. It is really a 
most complicated proceeding, and I don’t think anyone could pre- 
dict what will come out of it. 

In addition to that, if changes are made with respect to any of the 
carriers involved, of course, that will be subject to White House 
approval under the usual procedure. The decisions of the Board—I 
believe that I am correct, certainly with respect to any of the carriers 
that are involved in this case—will be subject to the approval or 
disapproval of the White House, the President, because these are 
overseas cases and that comes under his prerogative to review. 

Mr. Douurtver. If this legislation were passed, it would eliminate 
the necessity for White House approval. 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Do.uiver. Let me finish. Except that the President would 
have an opportunity to pass upon this legislation by veto or approval; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Daviw. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is the point. You weren’t saying that. 

Mr. Dotuiver. I didn’t get to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this observation about this 
generally with respect to these permanent certification bills. I well 
recall that last year we passed a bill authorizing permanent certifica- 
tion of the domestic airlines; that is, within continental United States, 
and the celerity with which the Civil Aeronautics Board granted per- 
manent certificates indicated to me that they were rather completely 
in accord with the policy that was set by the Congress and by the 
President in that respect, and rather welcomed the legislation to take 
from them the burden of having individual hearings on a permanent 
certification. 

It strikes me that perhaps this is an analogous situation that we 
might well consider to accelerate the permanent certification of these 
lines which this testimony indicates is very much needed. 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. I think that it is certainly true that every- 
thing that applied in the matter of the permanent certification of the 
local service carriers equally applies in the case of these Alaskan 
carriers, both within Alaska and to and from Alaska, perhaps some- 
what more so in certain respects, and | have in mind particularly that 
in the first place, these Alaskan carriers, in most instances, have been 
serving Alaska in their routes for considerably longer than the local 
service carriers were in business, going back 24 or 25 years. 

Another difference is that the services performed by the Alaskan 
carriers in most cases are the only services available for transportation 
in these areas. There arenoroads. You cannot use your automobile. 
You cannot use a bus service. You cannot use railroads. 

There is only one railroad up there between Seward and Anchorage 
and Fairbanks, and actually, the air services that were instituted 24 
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or 25 years ago supplemented the dog teams, and to a certain extent 
the river traffic that was only available in certain places in the summer- 
time. 

The other thing is that the financing of operations in Alaska is 
considerably more difficult than that in the States because capital in 
Alaska is very scarce and it is limited. If you can get small amounts 
up there, the interest charges are quite high; and if you must resort 
to sources in the United States, those sources know little about 
Alaska and they are very disinclined to be interested in loaning money 
for services into Alaska, particularly where there is a temporary situa- 
tion insofar as the Federal Government is concerned. That is what 
we are talking about on these temporary routes. 

Mr. Dotuiver. Of course, this legislation, and what you advocate, 
does not include permanent certification of the so-called bush lines or 
the pilot-owners. 

Mr. Davin. Not the pilot-owners; no, sir. It includes certain bush 
services that are scheduled. We operate scheduled bush services, 

Mr. Doturver. It isn’t a blank authorization for all the planes 
now operating in Alaska to be permanently certificated. You define 
what the limitations are on the authority to be granted that would be 
granted by this legislation? 

Mr. Davin. The legislation as it stands now would provide that 
upon proper application after the passage of it, the Board would cer- 
tificate these routes that have been operated by the Alaskan carriers. 
I might say that we were very pleased to learn yesterday that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board recommends this legislation, 

I heard a question asked yesterday of Mr. Adams as to why the 
Board, after having acted on the States-Alaska case last year, and 
awarding a temporary certificate of 5 years to these carriers, might 
now say that they recommended and felt that this legislation was in 
the national interest. 

I believe that it probably is because the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has seen the results of the action that your committee and the Con- 
gress took last year in permanently certifying the local service car- 
riers. Those results have been so favorable toward improving service 
and helping to make it possible for those carriers to get new equipment 
and reduce their subsidy that they now believe that permanent certifi- 
cation is the desirable thing on all of these types of operations and 
routes. 

Mr. Do.utver. You hold the view, I presume, that the financing 
and the securing of necessary new equipment or replacement equip- 
ment would be facilitated by the passage of this legislation? 

Mr. Davin. Indeed, sir. There is no question about that. We 
have been in the process of some financing of new equipment ourselves, 
and anything that we can do, any loan that we can get, is limited to the 
term of the certificate that we hold; and the loan falls due when that 
certificate expires. 

Mr. Doutuiver. Do you envisage any difficulty in the future with 
respect to the changing or abandonment of routes if permanent 
certification is granted? 

Mr. Davin. I am not sure I understand exactly. 

Mr. Do.utver. Suppose, just to cite a suppositious case, that large 
deposits of valuable minerals might be found in a remote spot in Alaska. 
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Would the permanent certificate not now included on your routes in 
any way prevent the air service being granted to such a spot? 

Mr. Davin. No, I don’t think it would prevent it; but I think in 
such cases as you describe, neither the carrier nor the Government 
would want to serve a place that was abandoned, even though it 
might have been a permanent certificate. 

Mr. Doturver. That is the other side of the picture. If the remote 
spot was abandoned by the people, there would be no longer any 
occasion for service there. 

On the other hand, if new interests opened up a new area for settle- 
ment and a large population moved in, it would be desirable for the 
Government and for the carrier to go in there; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Davin. That is correct. I think under the circumstances that 
you describe, that probably the operation would be suspended until 
such time as there was needed to renew it again. 

Mr. Douutver. The point I am making: Under either of those cir- 
cumstances, would this legislation interfere with either the abandon- 
ment or the starting of such service? 

Mr. Davin. I don’t believe so; not at all. 

Mr. Douuiver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Hale, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hate. Yes, I have a few questions. With respect to the 
oceanic area on the Bering Sea, for example, is that fully frozen in 
winter? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir; it is. 

When you say ‘‘the Bering Sea’’—of course, the Bering Sea extends 
down quite a way, and while there is ice in there, it is not as solid as 
it would be up in the Bering Straits or into the Arctic portions. 

Mr. Hate. The Bering Straits is frozen solid? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hate. And Norton Sound is frozen solidly? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, it is, sir. 

Mr. Hate. And going south to Bristol Bay, is that frozen? 

Mr. Davin. I think that generally, you could say it is frozen, but 
not to the same extent as the straits. 

Mr. Hate. On the other side, you have the Gulf of Alaska. Is 
that all frozen? 

Mr. Davi. No, sir, that is not. 

Mr. Hate. That is not frozen. Are there Canadian air carriers 
that go up to a place like Dawson? 

Mr. Davin. Phere are, sir. There is a Canadian company that 
goes there and it is also authorized to serve Fairbanks. 

Mr. Have. That is what I wanted to ask you. How do you get 
from Fairbanks to Dawson? Can you fly? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir; you can. 

Mr. Hate. On a Canadian plane? 

Mr. Davin. You can fly on an American plane. You can fly on 
one of the carriers that operates out of Fairbanks. 

Mr. Hate. You don’t give that service? 

Mr. Davin. No, sir. 

Mr. Hate. What is that—just a local airline? 

Mr. Davin. No; a worldwide airline—Pan American. 

Mr. Hate. Pan American from Dawson—— 

Mr. Davin. No. It is Whitehorse, not Dawson. 
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Mr. Hate. I saw that a minute ago on the map. It is pretty near 
Dawson, isn’t it? 

Mr. Davin. Yes. Whitehorse is down south on the Yukon, but 
south, southeast from Dawson. 

Mr. Hate. So that you actually have air communication one way 
or another for most of the Canadian-Yukon territory? 

Mr. Davin. I wouldn’t say that as broadly as you do, Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Hate. I don’t mean wildnerness areas, obviously; I mean the 
towns. 

Mr. Davin. To the best of my knowledge, there is only one Alaska 
carrier that goes into Canada out of Fairbanks, and that is Wien- 
Alaska Airlines. That goes northeast of Fairbanks up across the 
border up in Old Crow. But there are a good number of bush pilots 
who are authorized to perform services between the borders of the two 
countries and there are charter flights that are operated. 

Mr. Hate. One other question. Is there any communication or any 
means of communication between Alaska and the opposite points in 
Siberia? 

Mr. Davin. No, sir; there are not. I know of bush pilots who 
have flown across there in past years, but there is no such communi- 
cation now. 

Mr. Haus. There is quite an Iron Curtain in the Bering Strait, in 
other words? 

Mr. Davin. Yes; there is. You may have read, sir, last year that 
there was a Navy plane that was shot down by Russian aircraft 
that made a landing into St. Lawrence Island—rather near Gambell. 
You see that large island out there west of Norton Sound? 

Mr. Haue. Yes; I see it. Actually, as a practical matter, there is 
nobody going bac k and forth across the straits? 

Mr. Davin. No, sir. 

Mr. Hate. That is all very interesting, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Harris. Let me ask you just 2 or 3 questions that will require 
only a brief response. In the first place, is there only one highway 
from the States to Alaska? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir; one. 

Mr. Harris. Is that a year-round highway in all weather? 

Mr. Davin. I think you could say “Yes” to that, Mr. Chairman, 
but at times it has to be closed up because of certain conditions, espe- 
cially when there are breakup conditions and the roads get washed out 
here and there. 

Mr. Harris. What time of the year does that usually happen? 

Mr. Davin. That would happen in the late spring and summer. 

Mr. Harris. And how long {wee it prevail, generally? 

Mr. Davin. I have heard of a case where it was closed up for over 
2 weeks. 

Mr. Harris. Is there a railroad? 

Mr. Davin. There is a Government railroad, sir, operated by the 
Department of the Interior, that goes from Seward to Anchorage and 
thence to Fairbanks. 

Mr. Harris. Are there highways within Alaska that the people 
can travel on? 

Mr. Davin. There are a few, sir, in the southern portion of Alaska 
around Anchorage, and down at the Kenai Peninsula there are several 
little highways. 
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There is a highway between Anchorage and Fairbanks, and there is 
a highway that cuts off over through the Copper River country and ties 
in with the Alaskan Highway at the place called Tok Junction. 
Generally, that is the extent of the highway system. Within the 
major portion of the Territory there are no highways and practically 
no roads, even. 

Mr. Harris. You said your subsidy for 1955 was approximately 
$600,000 in your statement. 

Mr. Davin. No; I didn’t say that. Where did you see that, sir? 
I said it was reduced, sir, in 1955 approximately $600,000. 

Mr. Harris. I hurried through your statement here. I don’t 
recall just where I thought I saw that. On page 6. 

Mr. Davin. Yes. 

Mr. Harris (reading): 

* * * Subsidy requirements during fiscal 1955 were almost $600,000 less than 
during fiseal 1954. 

I see, then. What was it in 1955 and what was it in 1954? 

Mr. Davin. In 1955 our subsidy was $1,598,000. 

Mr. Harris. Then in 1954 it was a little over $2 million? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. If you were to be given permanent certification over 
these routes that you have permenent for persons and property, how 
much would it increase your subsidy? 

Mr. Davin. I don’t think it would increase it, Mr. Chairman. I 
think it would work to help reduce it. 

Mr. Harris. You mean there would be that much mail? 

Mr. Davin. What I mean is that by being able to make longer 
range pians, and finance more efficient equipment, we could do a more 
efficient operating and service job, and I believe we could increase 
our revenue and I don’t think that our subsidy would have to be 
nearly as much. 

Mr. Harris. How long have you been in business in Alaska? I 
mean, in “intra” operations of Alaska proper? 

Mr. Davin. We started in 1932, 24 years ago. 

Mr. Harris. How many planes do you operate within Alaska? 

Mr. Davin. Twenty. 

Mr. Harris. What kind? 

Mr. Davin. We have a variety. We have in our services in the 
so-called busy areas, where we are serving the small places, small 
single-engine airplanes that operate on skis in the wintertime and either 
floats or wheels in the summer. 

Mr. Harris. How many of those do you have? 

Mr. Davip. We have 13 of those. 

Mr. Harris. Thirteen? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. And what is the capacity? 

Mr. Davin. The capacity will vary as to payload from 500 pounds 
up to 1,600 or 1,700 or 1,800 pounds. 

Mr. Harris. How many passengers? 

Mr. Davin. From 4 to 6. 

Mr. Harris. You have a maximum of six, then? 

Mr. Davin. We bave 1 that will take 10. 

Mr. Harris. You have | that will take 10? 
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Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. We have three DC-3’s that we operate on 
our trunkline routes within Alaska. We have one DC-4, and we 
have three C—46’s which we use largely in charter and contract opera- 
tions for the military and for the constructors working for the military 
in Alaska. 

Mr. Harris. Within Alaska? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. And all that operation is within Alaska? 

Mr. Davin. That is all within Alaska. 

Mr. Harris. Do you use a DC-4 in Alaska? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Harris. To fly from where to where? 

Mr. Davin. We fly between Anchorage and Fairbanks, between 
Anchorage and Nome, and also various places where a DC-4 can be 
landed; such as in 1955, for example, we flew a good number of trips 
out of Fairbanks up on the Arctic Circle, landing on the ice up there, to 
supply material for construction of radar stations. 

Mr. Harris. That is all contract work? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. And it has nothing to do with your certification? 

Mr. Davin. No, sir. There is a great deal of that, Mr. Chairman. 
In Alaska that has always been the case, and I think it will continue 
for many years. 

Mr. Harris. How far is it from Fairbanks, for example, to Seattle? 

Mr. Davip. 1,650 miles. 

Mr. Harris. How many planes do you operate on that temporary 
route? 

Mr. Davin. We have two that we use on that. 

Mr. Harris. What kind are they? 

Mr. Davin. DC-4’s. 

Mr. Harris. And what are your schedules? 

Mr. Davin. Daily. 

Mr. Harris. One flight each way, or more? 

Mr. Davin. Each way, round trip daily, sir. 

Mr. Harris. For each plane? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. In other words, you have two round-trip flights a day. 

Mr. Davin. No, sir; 1 round-trip daily; 1 one-way daily in each 
direction. 

Mr. Harris. It requires 2 planes, then, for 1 round trip each day? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Rogers. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

H. R. 9252 has to do with the airlines inside the Territory, does 
it not? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. And suppose that was passed and H. R. 9253 was 
not passed. What would be the situation? 

Mr. Davin. I think that that would only be doing a part of the 
job, Mr. Congressman. As I have mentioned, in the case of our 
company, H. R. 9253 is actually more important to us than the other 
bill. 

Mr. Rogsrs. Your permanent certification between Seattle and 
Alaska is more important than certification inside the Territory? 
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Mr. Davin. That does not apply to all of the carriers who will be 
appearing here as witnesses here today, but it applies to us because 
that is a most important route to our system. That is half of our 
system, and that is a route that requires large and expensive aircraft, 
which means that the financing is much more difficult on a temporary 
certificate in that case. 

Mr. Rocers. That is, of course, the point, the financing part of it. 
Where does Scandinavian come imto Akaska? Does it come into 
Fairbanks? 

Mr. Davin. They do not come in. They bave made an application, 
and I understand that recently they were turned down for traffic 
rights through Anchorage. That, I do not believe, would preclude 
them from operating through there and making an operation stop 
en route from Europe to the Orient. 

Mr. Rogers. That is what I was getting to, an operational stop at 
Anchorage. 

Mr. Davin. They haven’t started the service yet. 

Mr. Rogers. They have not started the service. Of course, that 
is anticipated and is exactly what I am thinking about. Suppose 
you get this permanent certification from Seattle to Alaska and at 
the same time Scandinavian got the right to stop from Fairbanks 
to Anchorage to pick up a fare. 

You could probably fly from Fairbanks to Copenhagen and get off 
cheaper than you could go from New York to there, could you not? 

Mr. Davin. No, sir, I don’t think that you could do it any cheaper. 
You could do it maybe, perhaps, more conveniently, although there 
are other services that are being planned that would go direc tly out 
of Seattle to Europe. Those cases are being docket ed now. 

Mr. Rogers. Then you think the action of the Board insofar as 
temporary certificates on this line from the Continental United States 
to Alaska wasn’t prompted by any feeling that we are liable to lose 
some traffic to foreign carriers? 

Mr. Davin. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rocers. That is all. 

Mr. Harris. Scandinavian stops in Anchorage? 

Mr. Davin. They are not operating yet, Mr. Chairman. They 
are planning, I understand, to stop in Anchorage. 

Mr. Harris. Are they operating in Alaska? Do they stop in 
Alaska at all? 

Mr. Davin. No, sir. 

Mr. Harris. Would you check that? I had some information 
different from that. 

Mr. Davip. They made one run across there that was more in the 
nature of a proving and publicity flight, but that is all. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

Your entire statement will be included in the record, together with 
the exhibits. 

(Mr. David’s statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF NELSON B. Davin, PRESIDENT OF ALASKA AIRLINES, INC. 


My name is Nelson B. David, and I am president and general manager of Alaska 
Airlines, Inc. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee 
on Transportation and Communications of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee in support of proposed legislation affecting certain air car- 
riers, including Alaska Airlines. I would like to compliment our delegate, Mr. 
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Bartlett, who introduced these bills and who, as always, is alert for means to 
improve air transportation between the United States and Alaska, and within 
the Territory. He recognizes, as do all of vs, the vital part that air transporta- 
tion plays in the development of Alaska. The legislation which Mr. Bartlett has 
proposed, if enacted into law, will authorize permanent, in place of the present 
temporary, certification of certain air carriers operating between the States and 
the Territory of Alaska, as well as of certain air carriers operating within Alaska, 

! shall deal with the two bills before your committee in order of their importance. 


I 


H. R. 9258—To amerd section 401(e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order 
to authovize permaner.t certification for cevlain air carriers operating between 
the Urated States and A.aska 


Alaska Airlines, Inc., is strongly in favor of legislation which will permanently 
certificate the routes of States-Alaska carriers. It is the purpose of this statement 
to explain why the enactment of such legislation is essential to the proper manage- 
ment of Alaska Airlines, the welfare of its employees, the development of the 
Territory of Alaska, and, in effect, to the de*ense of the United States. 

Alaska Airiines is a scheduled air carrier, certificated on a temporary basis to 
transport persons, property, and mail between Portland, Oreg., Seattle, Wash., 
and Fairbanks, Alaska; and also so certificated for the most part on a permanent 
basis between many points within Alaska. 

Alaska Airlines and predecessor companies have been in operation since 1932. 
We are going on 25 years of age. The company has shown almost continuous 
growth, until the system today stretches over 2,000 miles, from Portland, Oreg., 
to Kotzebue, Alaska, above the Arctic Circle. 

We fly daily between Portland, Seattle, and Fairbanks, and a more frequent 
schedule between Fairbanks and Anchorage—Alaska’s two principal cities. 
Scheduled service is maintained between Anchorage and Nome, and other sched- 
uled flights serve approximately 60 smaller communities throughout the Territory. 
Thvs, as both a major intra-Alaska and States-Alaska carrier, Alaska Airlines 
provides a covtinvo s transportation system which reaches from the great 
interior of the Territory out to the Northwest. 

The importance of air transportation in Alaska, and the role our company plays, 
canr ot be fully understood unless we realize that most communities in Alaska are 
entire:y dependent on air trarsportation. Even the larger cities of the Territory 
rely primarily on air transportation in a way that is without parallel in the conti- 
nental United States. In fact, the Territory as a whole is without either rail or 
steamship passenger service, and persons traveling to Alaska must fly or else drive 
the length 0“ the Alean Hithway. The city of Nome, the center of a vast trading 
area in rorthwestern Alaska, cannot be reached in any way except by air and 
except for freight shipped by sea during the few months each year when the 
Bering Sea is navigable. 

Your committee is dealing with a matter, then, which is not only of interest to 
Alaska Airlines, but also is a vital significance to thousands of Alaskans. Your 
determination will, I believe, have a substantial effect on the future development 
of Alas*a 

In spite of the crucial need of the company’s services, and the unprecedented 
expansion 0: population and wealth in the Territory of Alaska, Alaska Airlines is 
unable to make the necessary plars for improvement and extersion of its facilities 
and routes. In this respect the company suffers the same handicap as other 
temporarily certificated carriers. The lack of assurance of continuity of authority 
to operate the States-Alaska route makes the financing of the operation unneces- 
sarily burdenso ne, and extremely difficult. Our present certificate between the 
States and Alaska expires in about 4 years. There is no practicable way in which 
Alaska Airlines can obtain borrowed capital on such a short period on reasonable 
terms. In other words, bank financing of the kind and magnitude required for 
proper improvement of air transportation facilities is practically unobtainable 
until there is an assurance of long-term operation. 

The necessity of a permanent certificate for obtaining financing is particularly 
true of an Alaska company. There is little resident capital in the Territory of 
Alaska and beca:se of its scarcity interest charges are high. Major loans re- 
quired for airline operation must be sought outside the Territory. However, 
the application o* an Alaska corporation for a bank loan or an insurance company 
loan is scrutinized by stateside lending agencies with a great deal more particu- 
larity than a similar application by a stateside carrier. It is fair to say that an 
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Alaska air carrier will frequently find it impossible to secure a loan under circum- 
stances which would render an application by a stateside carrier almost routine. 
That is one reason why the certainty of operations derived from permanent certi- 
fication is much more important for Alaska carriers than for local service air 
carriers within the continental United States. 

Since it was an important objective of the Civil Aeronautics Act that certainty 
and stability in airline operation would be achieved by the action of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, you may well inquire why congressional action for permanent 
certification is necessary. Unfortunately the intended objective has not been 
achieved, especially for Alaska. That congressional action is necessary is plainly 
evidenced by the history of the Civil Aeronautics Board rulings regarding the 
States-Alaska route. 

Despite a tremendous growth in Alaska’s population and in air traffic both 
within Alaska and between Alaska and the United States following World War II, 
it was more than 6 years before Alaska Airlines was granted a temporary certifi- 
cate to extend its routes from points in Alaska to Seattle and Portland. Even 
then the certificate was granted for only 28 months, 1 of the shortest term certi- 
ficates ever awarded by the Board. 

As a practical matter the management of Alaska Airlines was forced to begin 
preparation for the renewal proceedings almost immediately after the case was 
finished. I cannot begin to convey to you gentlemen, the tremendous expendi- 
tures of time and money required of a participant in this type of proceeding. We 
have been compelled to expend a major part of the time of our executive personnel 
in compiling the statistical and factual material required in important route cases. 
I have myself had to devote a great amount of time and travel in connection with 
temporary certificate renewal. 

e do not disavow the advisability of a trial certificate under certain circum- 
stances. However, after 4 years of proving effort following our States-Alaska 
certification and the establishment of clear evidence showing the remarkable 
growth of Alaska, the Board once again this past year granted only a temporary 
certificate. 

In the Board’s findings in the States-Alaska base concluded last year, it was 
shown that the Fairbanks market between 1950 and 1953 measured by air 
passenger traffic, more than doubled. The Board found that the certification of 
Alaska Airlines between the States and Alaska had resulted in significant economies 
in operation of the company’s intra-Alaska routes, through integration of services 
and direct access to the States over its own service. It was recognized that 
Fairbanks is the gateway to northern Alaska and the center of the development 
of interior Alaska. The Board referred to the growth of Fairbanks as “phen- 
omenal” and quoted Gen. J. H. Atkinson, commanding general, Alaskan Com- 
mand, who testified that the maintenance of commercial air transportation is of 
the first importance in the defense of Alaska. In the Board’s own language, to 
fail to renew the certificate of Alaska Airlines would have an “adverse effect on 
the economy of the area” and would retard the development and growth of 
Fairbanks. The Board paid particular tribute to the competence of our manage- 
ment swhich it said had made “long strides in improving service and reducing 
costs. 

And let me interject that since this opinion last year, the subsidy requirements 
of Alaska Airlines have been further reduced. During our fiscal 1955 subsidy 
requirements were almost $600,000 less than during fiscal 1954. We will require 
even less as time goes on if permanent certification is given. 

We are naturally gratified with the record made by our company in spite of 
many difficulties during the past 24 years. Certainly we are in accord with the 
Board’s statement that the need for air services to Alaska has greatly increased. 
What we cannot understand, then, is the Board’s recent conclusion to continue a 
temporary status for air operations vitally affecting Alaska and the national 
interest. 

The Board found that all of the factors normally associated with permanent 
certification prevail as to the routes you have under consideration. Where such 
factors exist, the public policy that formed the basis of enactment of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act requires that permanent certification should be granted. This 
is concisely emphasized in a recent statement issued by a high official of the Air 
Transport Association when he said: 

“The first condition involves the fact that scheduled air transport is a regulated 
industry, and the condition is that the Federal Government must provide a stable 
regulatory climate so that investors and operators alike may have a sound basis 
for planning and contributing to the future growth of airline usefulness.” 
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If we attempt to understand why the CAB failed to grant permanent certifica- 
tion to Alaska Airlines in the most recent route case, we are forced to the conclusion 
that the Board continues to segregate Alaska carriers at the bottom of its official 
totem pole. In the same case which resulted in temporary certification of the 
two Alaska carriers, Northwest Airlines received permanent certification on the 
route between Seattle and Anchorage. This came about even though there 
were no findings that the Board made with regard to the operation of Northwest 
Airlines on the route which it did not in substance find with respect to Alaska 
Airlines on the Portland-Seattle-Fairbanks route. As a matter of fact, the 
growth potential of the Fairbanks area indicated by the Board’s own findings 
was proportionately greater than that of the Anchorage area. If there is any 
implied criticism with respect to the operations of Alaska Airlines, it is the need 
of faster, pressurized flight equipment, and that is the very need which could not 
be promptly filled without permanent certification. 

Under even most favorable circumstances a smaller carrier must be very re- 
sourceful to compete effectively with larger carriers which are able to finance, 
order, and utilize the most advanced flight equipment on any or all of their routes 
as part of an overall operation, even sustaining losses where competition rears 
against them. This advantage becomes overwhelming to the smaller carrier when 
crippled by continuous temporary certification causing inability to finance acqui- 
sition of expensive competitive equipment. Pan American World Airways, with 
whom Alaska Airlines competes between Seattle and Fairbanks, is permanently 
certificated. Northwest Airlines has now been permanently certificated between 
Seattle and Anchorage. As indicated above, only Alaska Airlines and Pacific 
Northern Airlines, very small in comparison with these two large companies, must 
limp along, handicapped with temporary authorizations. It is difficult to see how 
the bigger and more powerful carriers could have been favored more over the much 
smaller Alaska carriers. The record in Alaskan cases makes it abundantly clear 
that the public both within and without Alaska have demanded the services which 
we and other Alaska carriers provide and what we are asking is that the Alaska 
carriers be treated in the same manner as United States carriers in all other areas 
where the need for service is proven. 

The long-range planning, so necessary to successful airline operations, is im- 
possible when we cannot predict the status of the company’s major routes beyond 
a few years. A satisfactory airplane hangar is not built for only a few years’ use; 
the valuable maintenance and overhaul facilities necessary for today’s aircraft 
cannot be financed for an operation of only a few years or months; competent 

ersonnel needed for an efficient operation to and from the Territory cannot be 
ired, carefully trained, and indefinitely retained when the future of the company, 
or at least the company’s major route, rests upon uncertainty and insecurity. 

Handicapped by temporary certification, executive personnel of Alaska Airlines 
must spend a good part of their time in continual planning to provide justifica- 
tion in prolonged and expensive proceedings for recertification. The morale of 
the employees, the confidence of the public, the interest of investors—allof these are 
adversely affected by uncertainty, indecision, and instability growing out of 
temporary certification. There is no reason to believe that the attitude of the 
Board toward Alaska air services will so change as to at least give assurance that 
permanent certification will result at the end of present temporary certificates. 
On the contrary, the history of the Board’s treatment of Alaska air carriers would 
indicate that temporary certification with all of their restrictive features will 
probably continue indefinitely unless the Congress and the President do for us 
what they did for the local-service airlines. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act was enacted in 1938 and provided in part that 
carriers operating during the period between May 14 and August 22, 1938, could 
file applications for certification by October 21 of that year. Our company, along 
with others, filed such application prior to the deadline but it was not until August 
22, 1939, 1 year later, that the Board assigned the various applications of Alaska 
carriers for hearing. This is in contrast with the treatment of the domestic 
carriers, the applications of which were favorably processed during the fall of 1938 
and early part of 1939. 

From passage of the act it was over 2 years before the examiner’s report was 
issued, dealing with the grandfather certification of Alaska carriers, on December 
17, 1940. With its examiner’s recommendations finally in its hands, the Board, 
on July 21, 1941, more than 3 years after enactment of the act, reopened the case 
for further hearings. It was not until October 22, 1942, that grandfather certifi- 
cates were issued to the Alaska carriers. Even then, more than 4 years after 

assage of the act, the order did not become effective until December 5, 1942. 
hat this constituted an unfair and almost disastrous discrimination against 
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Alaska carriers becomes apparent when it is pointed out that not only did these 
delays cause serious uncertainties in the needed air services; they also deprived 
the Alaska carriers of supporting mail pay as provided for in the act of 1938 for 
over 4 important years after its enactment. 

Even after grandfather certification in 1942, it was a further 5 years before the 
Board established mail rates for the Alaska carriers. Thus the Alaska carriers 
did not receive for over 9 years the benefits of one of the most necessary provisions 
of the act devised by Congress to provide development and stabilization of our 
country’s air commerce everywhere. 

This history of neglect and delay toward the Territory’s pressing air-service 
needs is the reason why Alaska carriers have generally lacked confidence in the 
Civil Aeronautics Board as an agency for accomplishing the purposes of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. Accordingly, Alaska Airlines has strong historical 
reason to feel the necessity of congressional action in this matter of certificate 
security. 

At one time, shortly after World War II, our company applied and presented 
arguments to the Board justifying issuance of a States-Alaska certificate. This 
application was supported by many persons within and without the Territory and 
recommended by the Board’s staff and by two examiners, acting jointly. On the 
assumption that the Board would act favorably to further the interests of the 
Territory and stability of air commerce to and within the Territory, Alaska Air- 
lines purchased multiengine equipment and made a substantial investment in 
ground facilities. This confidence in the Board went unrewarded for, thereafter, 
the Board denied the application under circumstances which caused Alaska Air- 
lines great expense and other serious problems. It was not until we had been 
through another and later hearing in a proceeding beginning in 1948 and ending 
in 1951 that Alaska Airlines was certificated for a 28-month term. When that 
term expired, a third very costly and long renewal proceeding was held, resulting 
in yet another temporary or term certificate which, unless the Congress acts 
favorably on this bill, will soon expire and we will be spending our time and money 
on another renewal proceeding. All this seems to us to be an intolerable and 
unnecessary burden and in violation of the principle of stability which the Congress 
intended to provide in the Civil Aecronauties Act. 

The principles I have been discussing with you were considered by this com- 
mittee a year ago in connection with the permanent certification of local service 
air carriers. The serious problems resulting from short-term certification were 
prevalent with all the local-service operators, and extensive testimony was pre- 
sented by them to this committee. Congress promptly and rightly remedied 
the situation through the enactment of legislation granting permanent certification 
to all the local-service air companies. The compelling reasons for permanent 
certification of the local-service air carriers applies to carriers operating between 
Alaska and the States. A copy of those reasons appear as appendix 1 to this 
statement. 

What I wish now to bring out is that the same problems faced by local-service 
carriers are even more acute as they apply to operations between Alaska and the 
mainland. Few, if any, communities served by local air carriers within the 
United States depend entirely on air transportation. While I recognize the 
important advantages in stimulating local air service within the United States, 
I call your attention to the absolute necessity of air service to most Alaskans 
and those visiting Alaska. 

When the proper certification of local service carriers was before your com- 
mittee, it was brought out that the national defense is benefited substantially by 
the existence of experienced operators throughout the Nation. To a much 
greater extent this is true in Alaska where we are flying aircraft in subzero weather 
with a minimum of facilities near the top of the world, One of our scheduled 
routes is to Gambell on St. Lawrence Island which is only 30 miles from the center 
of the channel dividing Alaska from Siberia and Soviet Russia. We have pilots 
and ground personnel who have mastered the techniques of Arctic air transporta- 
tion, and our equipment is peculiarly adapted to the same need. Our experience 
and know-how, flight equipment and ground facilities, and the charting and 
pioneering of air routes are all vital factors in the defense of Alaska which, in turn, 
is the front line of defense of the continent and our Nation. 

Gen. Nathan Twining who formerly commanded the Alaska theater, has 
vigorously stated his view that stable commercial air transportation in Alaska is 
an essential part of the national defense program. President Eisenhower made 
equally clear the importance that he attaches to Alaska in our strategic defense. I 
have attached to this statement copies of their expressed views relating to this 
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matter. In these you will note the particular emphasis President Eisenhower has 
placed on the great defense importance of Alaska. Also, that General Twining 
especially stresses that the Territory is an air theater vitally requiring increased 
and improved air service between the States and Alaska. 

Just recently the present commanding general in Alaska, Gen. J. H. Atkinson, 
wrote a letter to our company. This letter dealt with a matter unrelated to this 
hearing. However, General Atkinson did see fit to write: 

‘“* * * the commercial airlines operating into and within Alaska are con- 
sidered by me to be a most vital asset in helping to maintain our military position 
in this part of our Nation.” 

For the compelling reasons which I have outlined, I earneastly urge the passage 
of legislation which will grant permanent certification to the carriers which have 
been operating under temporary certificates between Alaska and the States. 
We are asking Congress to give us the security and stability of route authorization 
which it recognized at the time of the act as a necessity for the maximum develop- 
ment of air transportation in this country. In the case of Alaska, this factor as- 
sumes unparalleled importance because of the vital part Alaska plays in our 
national defense and the fact that the Territory is utterly dependent upon an air- 
lift from the States for its very existence. 


II 


H, R. 9252—To amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of. 1938 in 
order to authorize permanent certification for certain air carriers operating in 
Hawaii and Alaska 


Alaska Airlines is strongly in favor of this bill which would make permanent the 
temporary certificate authorization of carriers operating within Alaska. All of our 
route certificates authorizing the carriage of persons and property within Alaska, 
and a substantial part of those authorizing the carriage of mail there, are per- 
manent; but we have only temporary certificates authorizing the carriage of mail 
between Anchorage and McGrath, between Nome and Gambell in the Bering Sea, 
and between Nome and Kotzebue. 

Going back again, I have already mentioned that our mail authorization be- 
tween Anchorage and McGrath is still temporary. Two years after we began oper- 
ations in 1932 we commenced service between Anchorage and McGrath and have 
been serving this route since 1934 in the carriage of passengers an and, 
during much of the time, of mail also. We filed an application in March 1943 for 
mail authority on this route which we had then been flying almost a decade. Two 
years later in 1945 the Board issued an exemption order to us covering mail services 
on this route and specifically finding after 11 years of operating proof that mail 
service was necessary. I should point out that McGrath is an intermediate point 
between Anchorage and Nome and I have already indicated the peculiar depend- 
ency of Nome on air service. There was a hearing on this application in 1945 and 
over 5 years later the decision was finally rendered on September 15, 1950. Incred- 
ible as it may seem, the final determination of the Board in this matter was to 
award only temporary mail authority, expiring 2% years later in June of 1953. 
By that time our company, which as I have indicated, held a permanent persons 
and property certificate over the route, had operated that route for nearly 20 
years. The need for mail service was established by the Board’s own findings and 
the need had continuously accelerated. Nonetheless, a permanent certification 
was not allowed. This same important route is still the subject of Board delibera- 
tion in the so-called Intra-Alaska Investigation Case which may or may not be 
decided this year. 

Now you may say that after 22 years of servicing this route, Alaska Airlines 
can feel reasonably assured that the Board will grant recertification. Un- 
fortunately any such feeling cannot be backed by the experience of air carriers in 
Alaska, including the experience of Alaska Airlines. In the early 1930's, a 
predecessor company of Alaska Airlines commenced flights between Fairbanks 
and Circle with service to intermediate points. Eventually, as previously 
described, a grandfather certificate for persons and property was forthcoming to 
the company on this route. Thereafter in 1946 Alaska Airlines commenced mail 
service for the Post Office on a contract and in 1950 the Board issued to us an 
exemption order to carry mail. Nonetheless, on July 16, 1951, the Board then 
issued another carrier an exemption order to carry persons and property on this 
route and on January 30, 1953, revoked the authority of Alaska Airlines to carry 
mail while granting a permanent certificate for persons, property, and mail to the 
other carrier. This was done over the vigorous protests of Alaska Airlines and 
without any finding of inadequacy of service by our company. 
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The point I hope to make with these examples, without describing many other 
ones, of the Board’s treatment of Alaska carriers, is that we cannot rely upon the 
renewal of existing temporary certificates no matter how long nor how well we 
ht we service on any particular route, Doubtless the Board has been over- 

urdened, particularly in its earlier days, and it has been poorly informed on 
Alaska, Be that as it may, the record indicates that the feawa has rendered 
air transportation to and within Alaska so unstable as to make proper planning 
and adequate financing difficult and almost impossible. 


Ill 
CONCLUSION 


In closing I want to say to you gentlemen that the legislation which you have 
under consideration has an important human phase that should engage your at- 
tention along with the weighty aspects I have disevssed. I am re‘erring to em- 
ployee security. Our company employs approximately 400 individuals in 
Alaska and in the continental United States. Half of this number reside in 
the State of Washington where they have acquired homes and become a part of 
the communities in which they live. The permanence of which I have spoken 
is extremely important to them and to their families. If aviation is to attract 
the loyalties of competent employees, it surely must provide a climate of stability 
such as most other businesses may enjoy and in fact most airlines enjoy outside 
of Alaska. I think I can speak for these employees and persons similarly placed 
within and without Alaska where aviation is a major industry when I ask that 
Alaska air carriers be accorded the same opportunities as other United States 
flag air carriers. 

I repeat that Congress has clearly stated its intention that the Civil Aeronautics 
Act shall operate to bring about the very type of stability which our company and 
other Alaska carriers have not heretofore enjoyed and this proposed legislation is 
necessary to accomplish the congressional directive. I therefore earnestly urge 
upon this committee the enactment of legislation permanently certificating the 
States-Alaska air carries as well as routes ‘within the Territory. This is not only 
in the best interest of my compiny but it is also in the best interests of our 
country, Alaska, and the Pacific Northwest. 


APPENDIX I 


Extract From Senate Report No. 124 To Accompany 8. 651, 84th Congress, 
ist Session 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The granting of permanent certificates of public convenience and necessity to 
the local-service airlines will aid considerably in solving many of the practical 
problems which face these relatively small, relatively new, and relatively ambitious 
and service-minded carriers. Examples of ways in which the public interest will 
be better served and the expense to Public Treasury minimized follow: 

1. The recurrent and extensive diversion of executive talent to certificate 
renewal proceedings will be ended so that executive talent can be devoted to 
improving the operations of the airlines themselves and thereby better serving 
the public interest and generating more commercial revenues. 

2. The expense saddled upon the carriers by recertification proceedings, esti- 
mated upward to $100,000 for each renewal, will be terminated and that money 
can be devoted to advertising, to such capital improvements as maintenance and 
navigational aids and other improvements contributing to the financial and 
operational progress of the carriers. 

3. The great expense and inconvenience to States and cities and other users of 
the feeder service who must devote great effort to supporting applications for 
renewal will be ended. Likewise the great expense to the Federal Covetdeint of 
having the Civil Aeronautics Board conduct such proceedings will be terminated 
and we may anticipate a consequent reduction in the administrative expense of 
the Board. 

4. States and municipalities which have invested money in aeronautical facilities 
will have some assurance that their investments in those facilities may be con- 
sidered foresighted rather than speculative. 
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5. The promotion of American commerce and national unity will be furthered 
by strengthening and making permanent the system of local air carriers which 
flew nearly 2% million Americans to, from, and between the small and inter- 
mediate-size cities last year. 

6. The local carriers may develop long-range personnel programs and offer 
long-range careers to employees. In the past all contracts of employment with 
local-service carriers have been short range and have led to a personnel turnover 
rate twice that of the trunk carriers and a consequent high training and replace- 
ment expense. 

7. The local carriers may, after passage of this legislation, make long-term 
arrangements for hangars, navigational equipment, maintenance, and other 
facilities with the consequent economies to themselves and the Government that 
are inevitable from such arrangements. 

8. Users of the services of the local airlines will be able to plan new plants and 
expansions of, or additions to, old plants with some confidence that the air service 
on which they depend is permanent. 

9. Aircraft manufacturers may be convinced that they should design and build 
an aircraft tailored to the requirements of the local-service airlines. Up to now 
the local carriers have been forced to rely almost exclusively on the DC-3 type 
aircraft. While this is a good and well-proved airplane, it has ceased to be an 
economical or efficient one for any commercial operation. At the present time no 
other American aircraft is in sight for the feeders except such hand-me-downs from 
the trunk airlines as Convairs or Martins. These, like the DC-—3, are good airplanes 
for the mission for which they were designed, but once again their utility to the 
feeder airlines is, to be most optimistic, problematical. Hitherto manufacturers 
have been most reluctant to undertake a new design of a true local-service-type 
aircraft because of their doubt that there would be any customer for such an 
aircraft by the time it was designed and ready to fly. Passage of this bill will assure 
manufacturers that local airline service is here to stay and that they may undertake 
a9 of the proper aircraft with some confidence that someone will be available 
to buy it. 

10. Passage of the bill will enable the local-service airlines to establish sensible 
financing programs on a long-range basis. Such disadvantages as premium interest 
rates on loans, loan periods timed to temporary certificate dates, personal guaranties 
on corporate airline loans, and many other penalties which the uncertain nature 
of the feeders’ prospects have visited upon them may be either reduced or avoided 


ApPENDIXx II 


Excerpts From the Testimony of Lt. Gen. Nathan Twining, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Alaska, Given in the U. S.-Alaska Serrice Case (CAB Docket No. 3286 
et. al.) on October 28, 1948 


General Twrntnc. Mr. Cusick and gentlemen, I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to drop a few comments here on behalf of the military in regard to com- 
mercial aviation development between here and the United States. 

No doubt you people are probably fully cognizant of what I am going to say, 
and probably way ahead of me on it. Anyway, our main job here is, first of 
all, to build the defenses of Alaska. * * * 

* * * T say the job we are primarily interested in now is the building of the 
defenses of Alaska and the Territory; and we are struggling pretty hard on that, 
as you know. Hand in hand with the building of any defenses are the economies 
of the particular area you are trying to build a defense in. 

That is one reason we are having such difficulty. 

Alaska, as we all know, lacks for many things. It is not the fault of Alaskans, 
but it is just the fact. If the economy could be built up where it should be, it 
means our defenses are going to be cheaper; they are going to be built quicker; 
and they are going to be much more effective. The two go hand in hand. 

That is our primary interest now—to get the economy built up, just as it is with 
you people. 

What is going to bring that about? No. 1 is transportation. It has been proven 
time and time again that no territory or country can build up without transporta- 
tion. We have some transportation, but very, very little, woefully inadequate. 

Air transportation is vital to the development, I think, of the Territory, between 
here and the United States. We have a sealane, yes, but in the initial stage of 
any conflict which comes as a surprise to us, it would be very simple to cut that 
line. In fact, it is cut right now. It is very simple for an enemy to cut that line. 
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What are we going to depend on? We have nothing but air. It will be the 
greatest airlift ever seen to keep Alaska on its feet during a certain initial period 
in a war, until the Navy and Air Force can get together and wipe out the sub- 
marine menace. 

The Alaskan Highway will be a help, but not sufficient. We must have an 
airlift in case of emergency. Therefore, anything that is done in peacetime to 
develop the air-transportation lines will experimentally pay tremendous dividends to 
the national defense, and we are certainly vitally interested in what you gentlemen 
are working. 

The development of commercial airlines in peacetime will develop the facilities 
that will be required in war. Naturally we would like to see as many air routes 
from Alaska back to the United States as you can possibly support in peace- 
time. * * * Then, when the emergency comes, that thing will be available for 
the defense and to get the stuff in here. It is going to be a great airlift in the 
initial phase of any war, I am sure. 

The services are very interested. General Spaatz personally put up a great 
fight to get the two airports, one here and one at Fairbanks, so we can see that 
it is a genuine interest of the military that they feel in the development of the 
airlift, the commercial airlift, from the States to the Territory. 

The Territory itself is a natural air theater. That is why the departments in 
Washington made this an air theater. This is called an air theater. I, as an 
air commander, was sent here for that reason. They all recognize it. * * * 

* * * As we picture it, the cities here are islands in the sea, just as divorced 
from each other as if out in the ocean. Fairbanks is just as divorced from Barrow 
or Nome as if water were between them. As a matter of fact, it is worse. You 
can get ships back and forth in water, but there is no way to get across country— 
military forces I am thinking of—except by air. 

This is an air theater, and it has been developed quite a bit, I think, on the 
ocean route. Alaska is sort of a terminal of the route, the end of the line, so to 
speak, but with air itself right in the middle. 

When this world situation stabilizes, with Alaska sitting right on this airline 
between here and the Orient, I think boom days are coming for air. 

I certainly hope that in your deliberations here you can arrive at a solution 
whereby the airlift between the United States and Alaska will be increased and 
improved. I certainly think it will pay great dividends, and I certainly know it 
will from the standpoint of the national defense * * *. [Italic supplied.] 


APPENDIX III 
Marcu 30, 1950. 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Armed Services Appropriations. 


Dear Mr. CuarRMAN: In accordance with our agreement at the hearings before 
your subcommittee on the afternoon of March 29, I submit herewith a memoran- 
dum to supplement the testimony I then presented. 

As a first and important point, I must inform you that I inadvertently omitted 
from my testimony one item that appeared prominently upon my notes and 
which I failed, except for one short reference, to mention. This involves the 
modernization of certain types of Army equipment. While this item has been 
urged by professional leaders of the Army in each of the years following the 
close of World War II, it has always been eliminated, or practically eliminated, 
from annual budgets because of overriding priorities in other directions. The 
time has come when we cannot afford longer to delay the modernization of such 
types as tanks, antiaircraft artillery, recoilless weapons, and various classes of 
vehicular equipment. While I understand that a start is being made in this 
year’s budget in this direction, I feel I should call the attention of your committee 
to the very bad situation resulting from the negligence of past years. 

A specific item that I promised a member of the committee—Senator Ferguson, 
I think—I would mention in this memorandum, is the identity of the stations 
that I believe should be garrisoned in Alaska. I believe that as a minimum we 
should place garrisons on the major airfields in the Fairbanks-Anchorage area. 
The service staffs might recommend small garrisons at a few other stations, par- 
ticularly in the establishing of a radar screen in Alaska, but the Fairbanks-Anchor- 
age area is of clear importance. I reaffirm my belief that not less than a reinforced 
infantry battalion and antiaircraft artillery should be stationed and properly 
quartered at each one of our major fields. 
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In an effort to establish priorities, among the items I mentioned as suffering 
the risk of malnutrition I find myself in somewhat of a dilemma, because such 
priorities must be calculated for so many types of potential situations. However, 
while clearly recognizing nothing sacrosanct in the order in which I place these, 
I give you the following: 

(a) Garrisons in Alaska. 

(b) Modernization of aircraft and Army equipment, and reinforcement of our 
antisubmarine facilities. (Notation omitted.) 

(c) Intelligence. 

(d) Industrial mobilization. 

I repeat the caution that none of these items can be treated or acted upon by 
itself. One peculiarity of a military establishment is that it is, in a crisis, only as 
strong as its weakest link. Therefore, there must be coordinated progress, and it 
would be erroneous to devote available resources exclusively to those items toward 
the top of the list, with no attention to those at the bottom. In spite of this 
observation, I still believe that some defense of Alaska is so important that it 
should be considered before the others, both in time and in importance. 

If vour subcommittee should desire anything further of me, I shall, as always be 
available to do it. 

Sincerely, 
Dwieut D, ErseENHOWER. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Let me ask one question, Mr. Chairman. How 
many intra-Alaska airlines were consolidated to make Alaska Airlines? 

Mr. Davin. I think it was 5; 5 or 6. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And that occurred when? 

Mr. Davin. The first one of the companies was in 1932, and then 
it was between 1932 and 1944 that those consolidations took place. 
> Mr. Hinspaw. When did you get your first temporary certificate 
Alaska-States? 

Mr. Davin. In 1951. 

F Mr. HinsHaw. So you only operated on temproary certificates 
since 1951? 

Mr. Davip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HinsHaw. And it is one round-trip a day? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. That is all. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

Do you live here in Washington, or do you live in Alaska? 

Mr. Davin. No, sir; I live in Seattle. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Will you give your address for the record? 

Mr. Davin. I will be glad to. 2320 Sixth Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Is this the airline that Mr. Marshall used to be 
president of? 

Mr. Davin. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Harris. Did you have any other comments you wish to make? 

Mr. Davin. No, sir. I think that I have mentioned the impor- 
tance of the airlines and personnel and facilities that we and other 
carriers have up there in connection with national-defense matters. 
I would like to emphasize that as much as possible, because I think 
it is very important, and it has been recognized by high military 
authorities; as a matter of fact, by the present Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force himself, who used to be commander in chief of the Alaskan 
Theater. 

Mr. Harris. Yes. You pointed that out very well and emphasized 
it, and we appreciate the importance of it. 

Mr. Davin. I would like to also mention one other thing, and that 
is the mail service in Alaska. In Alaska, except between Anchorage 
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and Fairbanks, where there is a railroad, all mail moves by air, 
regardless of its class. That includes parcel post. 

There are special regulations the post office has that permit larger 
sized packages to move by air than in the United States. The rates 
are lower, and a great deal of freight moves as parcel post instead of 
as freight, instead of as air cargo. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Arthur G. Woodley. 

Identify yourself for the record, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR G. WOODLEY, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES 


Mr. Wooptey. My name is Arthur G. Woodley. I am president 
and general manager of the Pacific Northern Airlines. 

In the interest of cutting the time here as you requested, I will 
dispense with the testimony and limit myself just to the presentation 
of the basic facts. 

Mr. Harris. You may have the privilege of letting your entire 
statement go in the record and then discuss it. 

(Mr. Woodley’s statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR G. WoopLEy, PRESIDENT oF Paciric NORTHERN AIR- 
LINES, I[Nc., RE: H. R. 9253 


My name is Arthur G. Woodley. I am president and general manager of 
Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc., a scheduled air carrier authorized to transport 
persons, property and mail between the United States and Alaska and between 
points within Alaska, serving in all 13 of the most important cities of Alaska and 
the Pacific Northwest. Pacific Northern is now completing its 24th year of 
serving Alaska. The company was organized by me in Anchorage, Alaska, in 
1932, and I have since that time been its chief executive officer. 

These hearings being conducted by your subcommittee with respect to H. R. 
9253 are very timely and are of the utmost importance both to my company and 
to the Territory of Alaska. Before going further, I want to thank you gentlemen 
for the opportunity of appearing here to present this testimony and to thank 
Delegate Bartlett for his sponsorship of this bill. Hearings on similar legislation 
have just been completed before the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and it is most encouraging to us to know that Members of the House 
and Senate are interested in our problems. I am convinced that favorable action 
on this legislation will be most appreciated not only by the people of the Territory 
of Alaska who are interested in the progress and development of that area, but also 
by the people of the Western States who have such a close community of interest 
with the Territory. 

For the reasons which I shall outline I urge your subcommittee to use its good 
offices in effecting the enactment of this legislation granting permanent certificates 
of public convenience and necessity to airlines engaged in States-Alaska service. 
The unreasonable short duration of both our original and present certificates for 
States-Alaska service has severely and unnecessarily handicapped Pacific Northern 
in our efforts to expand and strengthen our transportation facilities. Short-term 
certificates have created an atmosphere of uncertainty and instability which has 
seriously impeded not only the progress of the airlines but also the economic 
development of the Territory because the Territory must rely almost entirely 
upon the airlines for its basic transportation services. Today the airlines provide 
the only service for passengers and the only fast service for freight between the 
States and Alaska. Water transportation is the only alternative form of service 
but since the fall of 1953, when steamship passenger service was abandoned, the 
water carriers have offered only freight service on relatively slow schedules. 

I should like to discuss the essential nature of the problem of short-term certifi- 
cates but, before doing so, I should like to review briefly the role which Pacific 
Northern now occupies in the Alaskan air transportation picture. On a system- 
wide basis, on both States-Alaska and intra-Alaska routes, we do a business of 
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almost $7 million a year, excluding subsidy payments. We employ over 500 
yeople and have a total payroll of over $2 million annually. Approximately 
alt of our personnel are stationed in the Seattle area and the other half are 
employed within Alaska. As far as I know, Pacific Northern has the second 
largest year-round employment in private industry in the entire Territory of 
Alaska. 

Pacific Northern’s record of service to the Territory compares very favorably 
with the yardsticks which are traditionally used to measure air carrier efficiency. 
The company has operated for 24 years without a passenger fatality, a safety 
record which is equalled by only 2 other American carriers. At the present 
time Pacific Northern operates a fleet of 9 modern transport aircraft consisting 
of 3 Lockheed Constellations, 2 Douglas DC-4’s and 4 Douglas DC-3’s over 
approximately 2,300 miles of route. Daily service is operated between Seattle 
and Ketchikan, Juneau, and Anchorage, as well as between the principal cities 
within Alaska. 

Since starting operations to the States we have enjoyed a steady growth in 
volume of traffic carried as shown in the attached appendix. In 1952, the first 
full year of operation on the States-Alaska route, which is the only temporary 
route we have, Pacific Northern carried 21,734 passengers and a million and a 
half ton-miles of cargo between the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. In 1955, 
our traffic volumes on this route had grown to 64,229 passengers and 3,291,000 
ton-miles of cargo. At the present time Pacific Northern carries approximately 
50 percent of all Seattle-Anchorage traffic and more than 30 percent of all States- 
Alaska traffic. We have constantly worked to develop traffic and reduce costs 
in an effort to lower our subsidy requirements. In 1955, our subsidy payments 
for States-Alaska service amounted to only 21 percent of total States-Alaska 
revenues and to only 11 cents per revenue ton-mile. This record compares very 
favorably with that of the local service airlines, who on the average during the 
12 months ended June 20, 1955, received subsidy payments amounting to 38.7 
percent of gross revenues, representing an average payment of 40 cents per 
revenue ton-mile. 

Despite Pacific Northern’s outstanding record of successful service and despite 
the fact that it now occupies a dominant position among the air carriers serving 
Alaska, the company has been severely handicapped by obstacles not of its own 
making. The refusal of the Civil Aeronautics Board to grant the company 
permanent certification on its States-Alaska route has been responsible for 
seriously inhibiting the progress of Pacific Northern. In fact, the Board’s policy 
of “temporary certifications only” has resulted in the Territory of Alaska and the 
air carriers which provide its basic transportation facilities being deprived of the 
sound economic development which Congress intended to foster and encourage. 
Instead, the carriers have been involved in an endless sequence of prolonged and 
costly public hearings which have failed to produce effective solutions to the basic 
problems involved. 

A brief summation of the history of the trials and tribulations attending our 
efforts to provide States-Alaska service will help you understand this probelm. 
As long ago as 1940 Pacific Northern applied for authorization to operate a route 
between Anchorage and Juneau as an initial step in its program to inaugurate air 
service between Anchorage and the States. After 2 years of procedural delays 
the Board denied the company’s request for that certificate and almost simul- 
taneously issued instead an exemption order authorizing such service on a tempo- 
rary basis and without mail pay. 

Having demonstrated at our own expense the need for service on the Anchorage- 
Juneau route, we again in 1944 asked the Board to give us a certificate on this 
route and to extend our service from Juneau into Seattle, which involved an 
extension of only 900 miles. The Board after another 2 years of procedures and 
hearings again denied our application for Seattle but did, however, grant us the 
Anchorage-Juneau portion for which we had applied 6 years earlier. By its 
refusal to certificate adequate air services between the Territory and the States 
in 1946 the Board created a set of circumstances which resulted in air transporta- 
tion chaos for the ensuing 5 years. During this interval the Territory of Alaska 
underwent a period of rapid growth and development which was keyed primarily 
to national defense activities. Simultaneously, air transportation matured as 
an effective means of mass transport. But throughout the period until 1951, the 
Board failed to certificate any additional service whatsoever and foreed the 
Alaskan public to rely upon makeshift arrangements with nonscheduled carriers 
for its basic transportation needs. 

Late in 1951, after another 3 years of prolonged and costly hearings and pro- 
cedural delays, the Board finally recognized that Pacific Northern’s proposed 
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service to the States was necessary to meet the public need and authorized Pacific 
Northern to extend its certificated Alaskan routes to Seattle and Portland. 
However, the Board effectively hamstrung Pacific Northern by limiting the dura- 
tion of the new route authorization between Alaska and the States to a period of 
only 28 months, the shortest term certificate ever awarded in the history of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. This ridiculously short duration of the certificate put 
Pacific Northern in the untenable position of being required to obtain financing 
on a short-term basis when the life of the certificate was 8 months less than the 
minimum term for which any bank loan to purchase necessary equipment was 
available. 

When our temporary certificate to the States expired at the end of 1953, Pacific 
Northern was again confronted with prolonged and costly CAB proceedings in an 
effort to obtain renewal. While the case was pending for decision, the newspapers 
of the west coast and Alaska devoted front-page stories to rumors that the Board 
had voted to renew Pacific Northern’s certificate and then again that the Board 
had voted not to renew the certificate. This publicizing of the Board’s delibera- 
tions revealed the insecurity of our position and was disastrous from the stand- 
point of the company’s personnel and stockholders. The Board’s final decision 
was Officially released in May 1955, in which it again gave the company another 
extremely short-term 3-year certificate which was only extended to 5 years by 
the direction of the President. 

In its decision of May 25, 1955, the Board, in addition to voting to renew 
Pacific Northern for 3 more years, awarded permanent certification to Northwest 
Airlines for its Seattle-Anchorage operations on the same route served by Pacific 
Northern. In support of its award of permanency to Northwest the Board cited 
the following considerations in its decision: 

1. Air service from the States to Anchorage is a matter of prime importance to 
the economy of Alaska and to the national defense interests of the United States. 

2. Although the nature and peculisrities of States-Alaska traffic are such that 
complete relief from subsidy is not attainable in the foreseeable future, no way 
has been suggested to overcome the problem and the service is of such importance 
that it must continue. 

3. The States-Anchorage market has developed to the point where it is the 
largest of all States-Alaskan routes, carrying more than twice the traffie that 
flows over Pan American’s permanently certificated route to Fairbanks. More- 
over, it is clear from the record that Anchorage traffie will continue to grow. 

4. The grant of a certificate to Northwest on only a temporary basis would, 
of necessity, imply that we (the Board) might some day decide not to renew 
Northwest’s authority to serve this route (a) because the route was not warranted, 
or (b) the carrier’s performance on the route was not satisfactory. Neither of 
these alternatives appears to be a resonable eventuality. 

5. It is inconceivable that Alaska would ever be relegated to the services of a 
single carrier to the States. In the case of Hawaii, there are three American 
carriers linking it to the mainland; and there are also three American carriers 
providing air service between the States and Puerto Rico. Yet Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico both have surface transportation available to and from the States. 

6. Judged by the standards of public convenience and necessity, Northwest’s 
Seattle-Anchorage routing should be made permanent. Northwest has pioneered 
the route, has attuned its service to the economic needs of the Territory, has gained 
public acceptance of its services, and has achieved efficiency of operation which 
compares favorably with that of other carriers. The granting of a permanent 
certificate to Northwest will give its Alaska service the stability necessary for 
long-range planning and will assist in the greater development of the route. Pan 
American, operating the smaller Seattle-Fairbanks market has long enjoyed 
permanent status in Alaska. 

All of the above considerations cited by the Board to support permanent certifi- 
cation for Northwest apply with equal or even greater force as justification for the 
permanent certification of Pacific Northern’s States-Alaska route. There is no 
essential difference between the 2 carriers with respect to any 1 of these factors. 
Nevertheless the Board concluded, with no valid rationalization whatsoever, that 
Pacific Northern’s renewal should be confined to a further temporary period of 3 
years, and thereby placed us in the untenable position of having to conpete 
directly with 2 of the world’s largest airlines on routes for which those 2 carriers 
have permanent certificates. 

The vital importance of permanent certification to Pacific Northern is readily 
apparent from a review of our situation. To perform States-Alaska services the 
company requires a type of aircraft which is entirely different from the type of 
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plane which it has historically used for services within Alaska. Our problem in 
this respect is entirely different from that of Pan American or Northwest which 
utilize the same type of aircraft in States-Alaska service as they use on other routes 
within their systems which are permanent. In competing for traffic comparable 
equipment must be employed requiring an investment of millions of dollars jn 
aircraft, spare parts. and equipment. You will readily recognize the extreme 
difficulty of negotiating a long-term financing arrangenent for such amounts when 
lencers or investors are aware that the basic o»erating tranchise is limite1 by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to a perio’ less than the term of the usual mortgage loan 
or equioment purchase plan. In the next few vears, when out 5-year certificate 
is about to expire, we will again be faced with the need for inproved equipment of 
the jet or turborrop tyre to compete with our permanently certificated comreti- 
tors if we are to be able to continue to progress and Cevelop aviation as the Con- 
gress intenced when it passed the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

Pacific Northern’s capital needs are not confined to flying equipment as its 
most pressing need at present is for adequate hangar and shop facilities at Seattle- 
Tacoma Airport. Pacific Northern now conducts its flight operations to and from 
Seattle-Tacoma through the Seattle-Tacoma Airport, the main airport of the area, 
but, because of the unavailability of a hangar at that airport, has to do its mainte- 
nance and repair work at Boeing Field. This necessity for conducting operations 
and maintenance functions at separate airports requives considerable ferrying of 
aircraft and a partial duplication of personnel] in certain categories. If it had 
adequate hangar and shop facilities at Seattle-Tacoma Airport, Pacific Northern 
would be able to effect a very considerable savings in expenses through the elim- 
ination of ferry flying expense and duplication of personnel. Moreover, the hangar 
presently used by the company at Boeing Field is extremely inadequate in size 
and facilities and because of that fact entails considerable physical discomfort for 
mechanical personnel and inefficiency in their work. 

To construct and equip adequate hangar facilities at Seattle-Tacoma Airport 
would require an investment of approxinately $1 million, The permanently 
certificated carriers presently have such hangar facilities. Ground for such a 
hangar has been arranged for at that airport on a 25-year lease at reasonable 
rentals but the company cannot finance the construction of necessary facilities 
on such land with only a temporary certificate. No lender could possibly be 
be persuaded to lend the company money to build facilities on a 25-year leasehold 
while the company has only a 5-year certificate. This is especially so when 
under the terms of the lease any buildings constructed on the leased land revert 
to the Port of Seattle upon the expiration of the lease. Moreover, a hangar is a 
single-purpose building in that the number of potential occupants is strictly 
limited. Consequently, any financial arrangement would have to be predicated 
upon a guaranty that the company would continue to occupy the building and 
amortize the loan over the life of the leasehold. With a permanent certijcate, 
financing is available to immediately construct such a hangar. The impossibility 
of securing any relief from this situation without a permanent certificate is too 
apparent to require further discussion and the benefits to the company and 
indirectly to the Government are no doubt obvious. 

Temporary certification not only poses obstacles to adequate financing of needed 
equipment and facilities, but it also engenders a host of related difficulties which 
sap the strength of the carrier and create added cost to the Government. Execu- 
tive talent of the airline is recurrently diverted to prolonged renewal proceedings 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board when that talent should properly be devoted 
to improvement of the airline operation. The expenses of recertification proceed- 
ings drain the limited resorces of the carrier when those funds could be devoted 
to many other improvements contributing to financial and operational progress. 
Personnel relations are plagued with instability because of the doubtful life of 
the employer. 

Any reasonable appraisal of the facts must inevitably result in the conclusion 
that Pacific Northern is now eminently qualified for permanent certification on 
its States-Alaska route. It is apparent that for the present the Board’s hands 
are tied, because the States-Alaska air transportation picture is not scheduled 
for review again until 1960, There is no guaranty that the agency’s attitude will 
be any more liberal in 1960 than it has been in the past. he solution to this 
pressing problem cannot be delaved for another half decade. 

Pacife Northern is hopeful that the Congress can take appropriate measures 
to provide the necessary relief. It is requested that you gentlemen recommend 
passage of this bill which grants permanent certification to any overseas air car- 
rier operating between the United States and Alaska which can qualify. The 
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standard for permanent certification specified in that bill is comparable to that 
which the Congress used in awarding permanent authorizations to local service 
carriers when the Board was not disposed to grant permanency. We know of 
no conceivable reason why Pacific Northern or other States-Alaska carriers should 
be deprived of a similar opportunity to qualify for permanency. The considera- 
tions which persuaded the Congress to take such action in the case of the local 
service lines apply with equal, and perhaps greater, force to the overseas carriers 
operating between the States and Alaska. The same important benefits would 
inure to the air carriers, and a substantial contribution would be made to the 
Territory of Alaska itself by affording stability for its basic transportation facilities. 

We must not forget that the entire United States has a stake in the welfare of 
the Territory of Alaska. It is one of the most important, if not the most impor- 
tant, outposts of the national defense. Adequate transportation for the civilian 
and military population of Alaska and for the activities and enterprises which are 
inevitably intermingled with the defense effort is a military necessity. Adequate 
air transportation is today the most vital link between the States and the Territory 
and nothing that the Congress could do would have a greater effect in strengthen- 
ing this vital link than the enactment of the pending legislation. Moreover, in 
the event of national emergency the airlines serving the Territory with a pool of 
trained men and an adequate supply of equipment would be an invaluable ad- 
junct to the military services. All of these circumstances combine to demonstrate 
that the enactment of permanent-certificate legislation is required by all of the 
various facets of the national interest. 
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APPENDIX 


Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc.—Record of service on States-Alaska route (scheduled 
service only) 
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Mr. Wooptey. I am afraid that any similarity between what I say 
and what is written may be coincidental, if not accidental. 
Mr. Harris. You may proceed. 
Mr. Woop ey. I would like to point out that Pacific Northern has 
been serving Alaska since 1932, and since that time I have been the 


chief executive officer. 


Mr. Hinsuaw. Sometimes chief pilot, too? 


Mr. Woopt.ey. Yes, sir. 


Mr. HinsHaw. Sometimes the only pilot? 


Mr. Woop tey. Pilot and traffic manager. 


I would like to point 


out, gentlemen, that Pacific Northern’s routes within the Territory 
covered by H. R. 9252 are all permanently certificated and I have 
confined my testimony and my remarks to H. R. 9253, which involves 
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States-Alaska service, in which we have a temporary certificate 
between Portland, Seattle, and points in Alaska. 

Mr. Harris. Your operation within Alaska is permanently certif- 
icated? 

Mr. Wooptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. So you are not concerned with that phase of it? 

Mr. Woop ry. No, sir, except that I am in favor of it, because I 
believe permanent certification for the other carriers in Alaska is 
desirable. 

Our route from the States to Alaska involves Ketchikan, Juneau, 
Yakutat, Cordova, and Anchorage, and no part of those routes or 
that route, even though the intermediate points fall in the Territory 
of Alaska, are involved directly in the intra-Alaska bill, H. R. 9252. 

On the intra-Alaska route investigation, Pacific Northern again is 
not involved except that it will be a party at the invitation of the 
Board and will submit records in evidence and is subject to whatever 
decision the Board might make in that case. 

As a practical matter, | want to point out that the only certificated 
or temporary certificated intermediate point on the States-Alaska 
route is Ketchikan, which is the second largest city in the Territory, 
and in this situation no purpose would be served by considering the 
intermediate points on a different basis from the terminal points. 

I say that because we fly from Seattle to Ketchikan, and then 
continue on into the permanently certificated points of Juneau, 
Yakutat, Cordova, and Anchorage. However, Ketchikan is such a 
large traffic-generating point that it would serve almost as a terminal 
in that we would have turnaround service between Ketchikan and 
Anchorage at certain seasons of the year, as Pan American does, 
which has been serving that route for many years. 

I would like to point out that, on a systemwide basis, both States- 
Alaska and intra-Alaska, Pacific Northern does about a $7 million 
business, has a payroll of over $2 million annually, has over 500 
employees, half in Alaska and half in the States. As far as I know, 
Pacific Northern is the second largest private employer in the 
Territory. 

The company operates a fleet of 9 modern aircraft consisting of 3 
Lockheed Constellations, 2 DC—4’s, and 4 DC-3’s. The route mileage 
of the company is approximately 2,300 miles. Daily service is pro- 
vided between Seattle and Anchorage, nonstop, daily, and between 
Anchorage and Ketchikan, Juneau, Cordova, and Anchorage daily. 

In the summer months three schedules a day are operated between 
the States and Alaska. The appendix will show the growth of the 
company’s traffic on its States-Alaska route. This does not include 
the intra-Alaska service because tnis is primarily, as I say, directed at 
the bill H. R. 9253. 

I would like to point out that Pacific Northern carries approximately 
50 percent of all the Seattle-Anchorage traffic, and more than 30 per- 
cent of all the States-Alaska traffic. Briefly, in relation to the local- 
service airlines, the percentage of our subsidy payment to the total 
States-Alaska revenue in 1955 amounted to 21 percent, against 38.7 
of the local-service carriers, and to 11 cents per revenue ton-mile, 
compared to 40 cents of the local-service carriers. 

Mr. Dottutver. May IJ ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 
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Mr. Do.utver. What percentage of your traffic is passenger and 
what percentage is freight or express? 

Mr. Wooptey. I would say about 80 percent. It is just a guess 
figure. About 80 percent is passengers, and 20 percent cargo. 

"ite Hae. In terms of revenue, you mean? 

Mr. Wooptey. In terms of revenue weightwise, about 50 percent- 
50 percent. 

Mr. Dotutver. Do you envisage an increase in the immediate 
future of your freight traffic? 

Mr. Woopuey. Yes. There is still a demand. 

Mr. Doutiver. Are you able to offer a competitive service with 
sea transport or truck transport from the States to Alaska? 

Mr. Wooptey. Very much so. The sea transport is slow. It is 
inadequate. The road, as we mentioned here, is an unpaved high- 
way, only one highway from the States to Alaska. Sometimes it is 
impassable because of road conditions, and not only that, it is a long 
trip, 5 or 6 or 7 days of overland travel. 

Mr. Douurver. Do you offer any refrigerated facilities for fresh 
fruits and vegetables and meats? 

Mr. Woop.ey. Not as such, refrigerated, but using certain areas of 
the aircraft and in our case in the Constellations we have a speedpak 
underneath the airplane. 

Mr. Dotuiver. What is that? 

Mr. Woop tey. It is a freight pack, really. I don’t know why they 
call it a speedpack. It slows you down about 7 miles an hour, but 
that is what the Lockheed Co. calls it. It carries 2 tons of material. 
It is attachable to the belly of the airplane and for the refrigerated 
freight, we do put it in the belly compartment, which is, of 
course, cold. 

Mr. Doutuiver. Does that require artificial refrigeration, or does 
the outside temperature take care of that? 

Mr. Woop ey. No, sir. We utilize the natural elements. 

Mr. Douurver. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Harris. Does that conclude your statement? 

Mr. Woop tey. It really doesn’t. I just want to look over here 
and see what notes I have made here. 

I would like to point out that the company originally applied for 
service between Anchorage and Juneau as an initial step in its program 
to provide service to the States. That was 1940. In 1944, the com- 
pany then applied for service to the States, an extension of its route 
from Juneau to Seattle. 

In 1946, 6 years later, it was granted a permanent certificate be- 
tween Anchorage and Juneau. In 1951 it was awarded a temporary 
certificate to the States. That was for a short duration of 28 months, 
the shortest duration of any certificate issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

In 1955, as you gentlemen know, they were renewed on a 3-year 
basis and by Presidential direction extended to 5 years. At the 
same time, and in the same decision, the Board awarded a permanent 
certificate to Northwest Airlines, which is operating in direct compe- 
tition with Pacific Northern between Seattle and Anchorage. 

‘If you will bear with me, I would like to point out the words the 
Board used for its reasons in giving Northwest a permanent cer- 
tificate: 
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1. Air service from the States to Anchorage is a matter of prime importance to 
the economy of Aalska and to the national defense interests of the United States. 


Mr. Hrnsuaw. Let’s get this again. This is in connection with 
awarding a permanent certificate to Northwest? 

Mr. Woop ey. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Not awarding a certificate to Pacific Northern? 

Mr. Woop.try. But ‘in the same decision they awarded Pacific 
Northern a 3-year certificate and Northwest a permanent certificate. 
Both carriers were up for renewal at that time. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Had Northwest theretofore had a certificate? 

Mr. Wooptey. A temporary certificate. 

Mr. Htnsnaw. Since when? 

Mr. Woop .ey. Since 1946. It was a 7-year certificate in con- 
nection with the Orient. 

Mr. HrnsHaw. All right. 

Mr. Woop ey (reading): 

2. Althourh the nature and peculiarities of States-Alaska traffic are such that 
complete relief from subsidy is not attainable in the foreseeable future, no way 
has been suggested to overcome the problem, and the service is of such importance 
that it must continue. 

3. The States-Anchorave market has developed to the point where it is the 
largest of all States-Alaskan routes, carrying more than twice the traffic that 
flows over Pan American’s permanently certificated route to Fairbanks. More- 
over, it is clear from the record that Anchorage traffic will continue to grow. 

4. The grant of a certificate to Northwest on only a temporary basis would, of 
nevessity, imply that we (the Board) might some day decide not to renew North- 
west’s authoritv to serve this route (a) because the route was not warranted; or 
(b) the earrier’s performance on the route was not satisfactory. Neither of these 
alternatives appears to be a reasonable eventuality. 

5. It is inconceivable that Alaska would ever be relegated to the services of a 
single carrier to the States. In the case of Hawaii, there are three American 
carriers linking it to the mainland; and there are also three American carriers 

roviding air service between the States and Puerto Rico. Yet Hawaii and 
-uerto Rico both have surface transportation available to and from the states. 


Which, of course, gentlemen, Alaska does not have in respect to 
passengers. Passenger surface travel was eliminated a couple of years 
ago. 

6. Judeed by the standards of public convenience and necessity, Northwest’s 
Seattle-Anchorave routing should be made permanent. Northwest has pioneered 
the route, has attuned its service to the economic needs of the Territory, has gained 
publie acceptance of its services, and has achieved efficiency of operation which 
compares favorably with that of other carriers. 

The granting of a permanent certificate to Northwest will give its Alaska 
service the stability necessary for long-range planning and will assist in the 
greater development of the route. Pan American, operating the smaller Seattle- 
Fairbanks market, has long enjoyed permanent status in Alaska. 

Gentlemen, those reasons that the Board stated at that time 
apply with equal or even greater force to Pacific Northern. Pacific 
Northern is a smaller carrier requiring equipment to compete with 
Pan American and Northwest, and understand, we do compete 
directly with those two carriers. 

They are our only competitors and we needed the permanency of 
a certificate to allow financing to get equipment of comparable type 
to compete with those carriers, so if anybody should have gotten a 
permanent certificate at that time, it should have been the smaller 
carrier to give it some security and some ability to finance and com- 
pete. The problem, of course, of temporary certification is still 
apparent. 
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It leaves us in a very insecure position. Not only in the ability 
to finance and to program long-range planning, but there is a human 
phase, also, of the aspect of temporary certification, personnel prob- 
lems involved, between the company that has temporary certification 
and a company with permanent certification. 

Of course, since we compete directly with the two permanent 
carriers, those problems are magnified, or at least high-lighted. 

Mr. Harris. Your major route is from Seattle to Anchorage; is 
that true? 

Mr. Wooptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. What is the major route of Northwest? 

Mr. Woop ey. Seattle to Anchorage. 

Mr. Harris. Over the same route and the same places? 

Mr. Woop ey. Yes, sir. Well, they don’t stop at any intermediate 
point. They have only a nonstop. It is between Seattle and 
Anchorage. 

Mr. Harris. And you have intermediate service? 

Mr. Woop.ry. We have nonstop and an intermediate. In other 
words, we operate nonstop directly in competition with Northwest. 

Mr. Harris. Does Northwest go to any other place besides Anchor- 
age? 

Mr. Wooptey. No, sir. They go beyond Anchorage to Tokyo. 

Mr. Harris. What is Pan American’s route? 

Mr. Wooptey. Seattle, Ketchikan, Juneau, and Fairbanks. 
Against Pan American, then, we compete between Seattle and 
Ketchikan and Juneau. 

Mr. Harris. Does any other company have any permanent 
certification from the States to Alaska, besides Northwest and Pan 
American? 

Mr. Wooptey. No, sir. 

Mr. Harris. Do you have any further statement? I am sorry to 
interrupt, but I think we can make the record better. 

Mr. Wooptey. Yes. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
permanent certificate is an accepted fact or, is accepted as being in 
the public interest. Like virtue, everybody seems to be for it, and 
I might tell you that the Congress, of course, manifested its approval 
of permanent certification, 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, I am happy to say, yesterday very 
forcefully supported permanency for its carriers. The Air Transport 
Association, which is comprised of the scheduled airlines of the United 
States, while they can’t come in here and openly approve this legisla- 
tion because of the objection of one carrier, nevertheless has had a 
policy of all the carriers and only one carrier has stated any objection, 
and I don’t think that is of a positive nature. 

Certainly all the people in Alaska, the Northwest, and Western 
States, in which there is a great community of interest between those 
areas and Alaska, are in favor of this. I think that that is a con- 
densation of what I originally started out to say, Mr. Chairman, and 
if there are any questions, I will be happy to answer them. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Chairman, on examination of the maps that 
were provided by Mr. Adams yesterday, and this map supplied by the 
gentleman from Alaska Airlines, I note that there is, I think, a whole 
route duplicated by Alaska Airlines, Pacific Northern Airlines, and 
Northern Consolidated Airlines, namely, the route from Anchorage 
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to a place called King Salmon, and more or less around a loop at 
that point and I believe that Pacific Northern also has an extension 
of that line to Kodiak. 

Why should it require three airlines to serve that particular route? 

Mr. Wooptry. Mr. Hinshaw, it doesn’t require 3 carriers, and for 
all practical purposes, while the certificates do authorize 3 carriers to 
serve Anchorage, say King Salmon, Pacific Northern operates daily 
service there the year around. 

The other carriers, I think, do it on a seasonal basis. 

Mr. HinsHaw. It seems to me if we permanently certificate all of 
these groups that we will be laying certification upon certification, 
and they will all require subsidy to operate the route. That is one of 
the subjects that is being discussed under this Alaska investigation 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. I imagine all the routes of Alaska 
wil) be the subject of consideration, but on the Anchorage-King 
Salmon, while there are three certificates, they are already permanent. 

Your route is permanently certificated, so is Northern Consolidated 
and so is Alaska Airlines. It shows here it is permanently certificated 
as a nonmail route. 

Mr. Wooptery. Yes; permanently certificated for persons and 
property. Pacific Northern is the only one that has persons, property, 
and mail. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. It is also a nonmail route in connection with Alaska; 
that is, a permanent certificate. 

Mr. Wooptey. That is correct. 

I might point out that this legislation would not give these two 
carriers mail rights. 

Mr. Harris. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Wooptey. Well, I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. I thought that was one of the purposes. 

Mr. Wooptey. I believe the legislation will permatize the existing 
certificates and those certificates are permanent already as to persons 
and property, so that those two routes of those two carriers 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Is it your conception that the granting of a perma- 
nent certificate to all three carriers, although yours is permanent 
already, I guess, would not increase the amount of subsidy that would 
be needed on that route by virtue of permanent certificates that 
would enable a carrier to carry not only seasonally, but every day? 
Do you think it would be a permanent certificate for some operations? 

Mr. Wooptey. They already have permanent certificates on that 
route. 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. A permanent certificate requires service. 

Mr. Woop tey. It does; that is true; but as I say, nothing in this 
legislation will change the picture of the permanency of the certificates 
between Anchorage and King Salmon for Alaska Airlines or Northern 
Consolidated. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. They have permanent certification to carry property 
and passengers. 

Mr. Wooptey. Yes, sir; they have permanent certificates from the 
grandfather rights that were awarded to the Alaska carriers in 1942 
as a result of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

Mr. HinsHaw. You think that they wouldn’t come in to carry the 
mail, also, and thereby reduce the payments to you? 

Mr. Wooptey. This legislation wouldn’t necessarily spell out that 
they would get mail. This legislation only makes permanent those 
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certificates now in existence. It would not grant mail rights to that 
carrier. That would be within the purview of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Additional hearings and procedural steps would be required 
in any normal application for certification. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I guess there are some things that I will have to 
learn about Alaska. I am just handed a copy “of H. R. 9253. That 
isn’t the bill under discussion now. It is 9252. 

H. R. 9252 was drawn as contained in language on page 2, as to 
include those “authorized by certificate or certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
render such service within such Territory and that any portion of 
such service between any points or for any class of traffic was per- 
formed pursuant to a temporary certificate or certificates of public 
convenience and necessity issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
Board shall, upon proof of such facts alone, issue a certificate or cer- 
tificates of indefinite duration authorizing such applicant to engage 
in air transportation within such Territory between the same points 
and in the same manner and for each such class of traffic as tempo- 
rarily authorized by such certificate or certificates as of the date of 
enactment of this paragraph.”’ 

That perhaps does cover it, fut it seems odd to me that a line such 
as the one shown on here should be triplicated as far as the service 
is concerned, and I believe Reeve makes one stop in that area on its 
way down to the Aleutians; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Wooptey. If he does stop at King Salmon, it would be opera- 
tion, Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Hinspaw. King Salmon gets a lot of service, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Wooptey. If all the certificates presently authorized were 
performed on the same basis as Pacific Northern on that one route. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. How big is King Salmon? 

Mr. Wooptey. King Salmon, in and of itself, is almost a small 
fishing village, probably around 300 or 400 people, but it is the head- 
quarters of the Bristol Bay salmon canning industry, which in the 
summertime has probably 40,000 or 50,000 people engaged in the 
processing of salmon. 

It is an important military Solus on the way to the Aleutians. The 
military and the CAA are developing down there at the present time, 
but the town of King Salmon is, of itself, very small. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. All of this points up that we ought to visit Alaska 
and find out what it is all about. These people know all about it. 
They live there. It is their business and yet we are asked to decide 
something about which we know very little. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Mr. Woodley. We appreciate 
your statement. 

Mr. Haute. There is no shipping service or maritime service between 
Alaska and any point in the States? 

Mr. Wooptey. Not for passengers; no, sir. There is freight service. 

Mr. Hate. Just freight service? 

Mr. Woop.ey. But no passenger service. None of any nature. 

Mr. Hate. What percentage of the freight moves by sea and what 
moves by air? 

Mr. Wooptey. I wouldn’t have that figure right now. 

Mr. Hate. Is there any large truck movement on the Alean High- 
way, on the Alaskan Highway? 
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Mr. Wooptey. Yes, sir; they run the large trucks over there, those 
trailer trucks. There is quite a bit of that. I don’t know what the 
volume is. Whether they are reported or not, I don’t know. 

Mr. Hate. How long is the Alaska Highway? 

Mr. Wooptey. I think it is about two-thousand-and-some-odd 
miles. It is a circuitous route up through Canada. 

Mr. Hate. Ordinary driving would take 4 days. 

Mr. Woop ey. Sir, I think because of the condition of the road, 
the schedule is about 5 to 7 davs, of day and night driving. 

Mr. Hate. So as a practical matter, anybody who wants to go to 
Alaska. unless he has practically unlimited time, has to fly? 

Mr. Wooptey. Yes, sir. Not only that, it is really an adventure 
to go by the highway. In the summertime it is unpaved, as I say. 
It is dust and gravel. The cars that do go up take their shovels and 
picks and extra tires and water. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And mosquito netting? 

Mr. Wooptey. Mosquito netting. 

Mr. Hate. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be interesting to me to 
know in a general way what the freight movement is to Alaska, what 
part went by sea, what part went by truck, and what part goes by air. 

Mr. Wooptey. May I supply that for you in the record? 

Mr. Harz. Tkank you. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you, Mr. Woodley. 

Mr. Wooptey. Thank you. 

(The information referred to was not supplied for the record.) 

Mr. Harris. I observe in the room present today Mr. Donald 
Nyrop, former member and chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
who is presently the president of the Northwest Airlines. I am ad- 
vised that he does not wish to testify. The committee is glad to 
welcome Mr. Nyrop back here. He has been before this committ2e on 
many occasions and we are glad to see him again today. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD W. NYROP, PRESIDENT, NORTHWEST 
AIRLINES, INC. 


Mr. Nyrop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have a short state- 
ment we would like to put in the record. 

Mr. Harris. We would be glad to receive your statement. You 
may include it in the record as requested. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DoNALD W. Nyrop 


My name is Donald W. Nyrop. I am _ president of Northwest Airlines, Inc., 
and I appear today before this subcommittee in support of H. R. 9253. My 
address is 1885 University Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Northwest Airlines, Inc., is an air carrier authorized by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to engage in the transportation of persons, property and mail between 

ints in the United States; between the United States and the Territories of 

awaii and Alaska; and between the United States and the Orient over the North 
Pacific or great-circle route. The authority held by Northwest, which is pertinent 
insofar as H. R. 9253 is concerned, is that between New York and Chicago, on the 
one hand, and Anchorage, Alaska via Minneapolis/St. Paul and Edmonton, some- 
times called the inside route. 

By virtue of this authority, together with its route between Seattle and An- 
chorage, Northwest provides air transportation between the States and Alaska. 
These authorities have been in existence since 1946 by virtue of the Board’s action 
in the Pacific case (7 C. A. B. 209 (1946)). At that time the Board granted 
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Northwest the right to operate these routes for a period of 7 years. This au- 
thority was renewed by the Board in the States-Alaska case, decided on June 7, 
1955. In this case Northwest’s Seattle-Anchorage route was made permanent 
and the “inside route” was renewed for a further period of 3 years expiring in 
Julv of 1958. 

Since January 1, 1955, Northwest has been operating its domestic, overseas 
(including States-Alaska) and international routes without Federal subsidy. 
This factor was not considered at the time of the Board’s opinion in the States- 
Alaska case. In fact, the Board’s opinion indicated that the route would require a 
break-even need of $250,000. Even this would be a small amount compared to the 
subsidy that the Board has found to be required in certificating—on a permanent 
basis—other carriers to serve overseas and international routes. 

Northwest pioneered the inside route—the only direct link between Alaska and 
the eastern part of the United States. To again require—for the third time— 
public hearing on the need for this service is certainly not necessary. Such 
repetitive renewal hearings are time-consuming and expensive. Furthermore, 
the lack of permanency is a great deterrent to long-range planning—a feature that 
has become so important to the airline industry. As you know, we are at the 
advent of the jet age and the proper choice of equipment and facilities is—to say 
the least—difficult on the basis of 3- and 5-year temporary certificates. Modern 
aircraft are expensive and their purchase must be financed over a protracted 
period. Also, plans for the installation of facilities adequate to handle such air- 
craft must be made far enough ahead so that the aircraft can be put into productive 
operation immediately upon delivery. 

The importance of the Territory of Alaska to our economy and the national 
defense is so great that any statement made here could not possibly give this 
importance its proper emphasis—suffice to say, it has long been recognized by 
Congress. However, this recognition has not been extended to the air transporta- 
tion field where temporary certificates are still in the majority. That permanent 
certificates are a necessity to adequately meet Alaska’s requirements is clear from 
the following: In the first place the only effective means of transportation between 
the Territory and the States is by air—this statement is not only true for passen- 
gers but also for freight and mail. Secondly, air transportation is vital to the 
national-defense requirements in the Territory. In fact, troops, supplies and 
the activities of military contractors constructing defense facilities are daily 
sources of traffic between the States and Alaska. Under these circumstances, 
Northwest believes that to assure the maintenance of these vital communication 
links, permanent certificates should be authorized for the States—Alaska carriers. 

We have noted that the Board has indicated its support for the legislation being 
considered here stating that permanent certificates for the States—Alaska carriers 
“‘would be in the national public interest at this time.’’ This recognition by the 
Board is welcomed. It confirms to Northwest, and we are sure all other carriers 
involved, that the Board now realizes the validity of our contention that perma- 
nent certificates are required to assure the proper development and maintenance 
of States—Alaska air transportation. 

Northwest urges that you give serious consideration to H. R. 9253 and recom- 
mend its passage. 


Mr. Harris. You support H. R. 9253. In this connection I have 
a letter from Mr. George D. Riley, lezislative representative of the 
AFL-CIO, which they ask to be included in the record and without 
objection it will be included at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1956. 
Hon. Oren Harris, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Transportation and Communication, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CuarrRMAN Harris: It will be appreciated if this letter is inserted in the 
proceedings of H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253 to amend section 401 (e) (2) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act as amended. 

We gladly support the position taken by those of our unions who are in the 
aviation field and who ask for enactment of H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253 which 
appear to recognize the need in a free economy for encouragement and stimulation 
of smaller segments of industry wherever to be found. 
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As we view the circumstances, encouragement would be given through H. R. 
9252 and H. R. 9253 to feeder or local service air carriers through issuance of 
permanent certificates rather than to incur the heavy expenses periodically of 
renewal of certificates for those lines which are ready, willing, and able to meet 
their assumed obligations to portions of the population needing and desiring the 
facilites afforded by such carriers. 

We believe ample substantiation can be had in the form of examples in support 
of the value of service rendered to mail patrons, express, freight, and passengers. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Georce D. RILeEy, 


Legislative Representative, AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Dotutver. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Nyrop might be 
questioned about the so-called inside route from Minneapolis to 
Alaska? 

Mr. Nyrop. I would be glad to testify. 

Mr. Douutver. I would just like to inquire of the status of that 
operation at the present time. Do you have regular service on it? 

Mr. Nyrop. Yes. 

Mr. Douurtver. How frequently? 

Mr. Nyrop. We have regular service. 

Mr. Reporter, my name is Donald W. Nyrop. I live in St. Paul, 
Minn., and I am president of the Northwest Airlines. We operate 
the inside route today in two ways. We have four weekly services 
that originate in Chicago; to the Twin Cities, Fargo, Grand Forks, 
and into Winnipeg; and then we also operate four services a week 
from Chicago to Edmonton. At the present time we are averaging 
roughly 30 passengers per flight on those trips. In addition to that 
we have one service per week that goes from Chicago to the Twin 
Cities, to Edmonton, and on to Anchorage, then turns around and 
comes back. 

Mr. Harris. You said one service? 

Mr. Nyrop. One service a week goes on the inside route. 

Mr. Harris. One flight per week? 

Mr. Nyrop. That isright. On the route from Seattle to Anchorage 
we operate 30 services per week. 

Mr. Do.uiver. Do you think there is a possibility of increasing 
the traffic on the inside route? 

Mr. Nyrop. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Dotutver. What steps are you taking to increase it? 

Mr. Nyrop. Since I have been with the company we have increased 
it frequently between Chicago to the Twin Cities and Edmonton by 
33% percent. We put on an additional schedule. We expect to put 
on additional schedules early next year on those services. 

Mr. Douutver. Is there any difference in the speed of the service 
from Chicago via Edmonton as compared with Chicago via Seattle? 

Mr. Nyrop. The difference in actual miles is roughly 350 miles if 
you take the direct route on the inside versus the route between 
Chicago, the Twin Cities, Seattle; and on to Anchorage. The present 
flying times are approximately comparable because of the difference 
in the types of equipment that we are using. On the route between 
Anchorage, Seattle, and on to the Twin Cities and Chicago, we are 
using Boeings and Constellations and DC-6’s. On the inside route, 
because the traffic development has not been as large as we had hoped, 
we are still using DC—4’s, which, as you know, we can operate at a 
per mile cost substantially less than we can the Constellation or the 
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Boeings or DC-6’s. One of the reasons we are so cost conscious is 
because Northwest Airlines is off subsidy. It has been off subsidy 
since January 1, 1955. We go it alone. 

Mr. Douuiver. Do you have any appreciable mail traffic from the 
Midwest to Alaska? 

Mr. Nyrop. The majority of the mail that goes from the Midwest, 
the Chicago area, actually flows through the Seattle gateway. There 
is a great amount of parcel post that goes in addition to the regular 
letter mail. The Sears, Roebuck & Co. and the Montgomery Ward 
Co. have done an excellent job in my opinion in developing their mail 
order business in Alaska and we haul everything from little baseball 
bats for the kids at Christmas to bicycles and things like that. 

Mr. Do.utver. Does that traffic go by way of Seattle or by way 
of the Twin Cities? 

Mr. Nyrropr. The majority of it goes by Seattle. We have a good 
freight business, though, into Edmonton and up the inside route. 
We use it. 

Mr. Do.tutver. Does your operation there make any stops in 
Canada other than Edmonton or Winnipeg? 

Mr. Nyrop. On that specific route we have Edmonton and on the 
other route we stop at Winnipeg. We have two stops in Canada— 
Edmonton and Winnipeg. 

Mr. Dotuitver. You do not stop in the Yukon Territory? 

Mr. Nyrop. No, sir. 

Mr. Douutver. Would that be permissible under international 
relations? 

Mr. Nyrop. We do not have any applications on file with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to serve any Canadian cities other than the 
two we now serve and at the present time we do not contemplate 
filing any additional certificates for additional cities in Canada. 

Mr. Do.utver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Mr. Chairman, under the policy of the Board, 
which I believe the gentleman participated in at the time he was 
chairman of the Board, I rather imagine you expect some competition 
on the inside route; do you not? 

Mr. Nyrop. I do not know. I know some carriers that would like 
to duplicate our route. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Do you not think they are entitled to it if you have 
it? 

Mr. Nyrop. Not as long as they are receiving $10,000 a year 
subsidy. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That was not what you said last year. 

Mr. Nrrop. What I said last year? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What you said last year. It was a different story 
when you were on subsidy. 

Mr. Nyrop. I have not appeared before this committee since I 
have been on subsidy, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I guess that was another place. However, you 
fully expect competition on that route, I trust? 

Mr. Nyrop. No, sir. I do not think it is warranted at this time. 
Northwest Airlines developed that route. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I think you probably could go Chicago-Fairbanks 
nonstop. 

Mr. Nyrop. You mean with regard to the distance? 
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Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes. 

Mr. Nyrop. Certainly. That is no problem. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Mr. Nyrop. 

Mr. Nyrop. Thank you. It was very nice to appear before you 
again. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you. We are glad to have you back with us. 

Mr. Merle K. Smith, president of Cordova Airlines. Will you 
identify yourself for the record, please? 


STATEMENT OF MERLE K. SMITH, PRESIDENT, CORDOVA AIRLINES, 
INC. 


Mr. Smita. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Merle K. Smith, and I am president and general manager 
of Cordova Airlines of Cordova and Anchorage, Box 1499, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

I will shorten this statement, and this booklet. If there are any 
questions you want to ask on that, rather than read the whole state- 


ment. 
Mr. Harris. You would like to have your statement included in 


the record in toto? 
Mr. Samira. I would. 
Mr. Harris. Very well. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Testimony OF MERLE K. Smita, Presrpent, Corpova AIRLINES, INC, 


My name is Merle K. Smith, and I am president and general manager of 
Cordova Airlines, Inc., of Cordova and Anchorage, Alaska, 1 of the 9 certificated 
intra-Alaska airmail carriers. I sincerely appreciate this opportunity to come 
before this committee in support of the bill to amend section 401 (e) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order to authorize permanent certification for certain 
air carriers operating in Hawaii and Alaska. 

I came to Cordova, Alaska, 18 years ago as a pilot for Cordova Air Service 
and have been actively engaged in a pilot or management capacity since that time 
except for a year and a half during World War II. This company was incor- 
porated by the businessmen of Cordova in 1934, 22 years ago to fill and urgent 
demand for reliable and safe air service in the Copper River Valley, Gulf coast, 
and Prince William Sound areas of Alaska which we now continue to serve. 

Twenty-two years of service to our area certainly removes this operation from 
the experimental stage. Remember that our company began operation long 
before the advent of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. After hearings in 1939 
and 1941, various Alaskan carriers were awarded permanent certificates authoriz- 
ing the carriage of mail, but these authorizations were confined to instances in 
which carriers were atuthorized to engage in the transportation of mail in accord- 
ance with star route contracts in effect prior to August 22, 1938. As a result of 
these hearings Cordova Airlines, in 1942, was awarded 1 permanent persons, 
property, and mail certificate, plus 2 permanent persons and property except 
mail certificates. 

Cordova’s certificate was amended in 1949 so that we operated 1 permanent 
persons, property, and mail route, 2 permanent persons and property routes with 
temporary authority to carry mail, and 1 route with temporary authority to carry 
persons, property, and mail. These temporary authorizations expired September 
30, 1954 and a timely application for renewal was filed, 

Meanwhile, Cordova Airlines purchased Christensen Air Service in early 1952 
and absorbed its scheduled operations at no increase in mail pay from the Govern- 
ment, Three and a half years later, in January of this year, final approval of this 
acquisition was finally granted. 

During a long period of indecision it is difficult to make satisfactory plans for 
financing and long-range capital expenditures to reduce costs and provide better 
equipment. The burden of these renewal proceedings is great in terms of time 
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and expense. Our management staff is small, and these proceedings represent a 
serious diversion of our staff from their normal operational duties. 

Since the inception of this company, our growth has been steadily upward, with 
a particularly heavy increase since the introduction of multiengine transport-type 
equipment in 1952. The following tables, which I should like to have incorporated 
in the record, show the growth since that time: 


TABLE 1.—Cordova Airlines, Inc., Traffic, 1952-55 





Revenue Revenue Mail ton- Cargo ton- |Total revenue 
miles flown passengers miles miles ton-miles 





352, 371 6, 588 12. 148 10. 697 84, 629 
426, 103 9, 395 23, 237 30, 162 167, 839 
550, 864 13, 903 26, 783 219, 350 442, 476 
724, 276 18, 048 36, 010 536, 739 889, 752 





You will note from the table that for the period 1952-55, mail ton-miles were 3 
times that carried in the former year, cargo ton-miles carried over 50 times, and 
revenue ton-miles over 10 times. Meanwhile, revenue miles flown increased by 
over 100 percent. I would like to emphasize that this tremendorvs growth was 
accomplished while total mail pay has decreased in the past 2 years and will 
further decrease during 1956. 

Revenue growth of this company is evidenced by table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Cordova Airlines, Inc., revenues, 1952-55 


| 
Total | 
Nonmail Service transport- : 
revenue mail pay | ation reve- | Subsidy 


Total mail 
revenue per 
revenue 


Total op- 
erating 
revenue 


nue plane-mile 


$155, 754 $314, 387 70, 141 $0. 98 
239, 587 350. 344 589, 931 - 96 
359, 899 749, O71 -77 

297, 161 883, 328 53 


You will note from the table that nonmail revenue increased 3 times over 
1952, that service mail pay is almost 3 times that in 1952, while subsidy pay- 
ment has shown a decrease. Total mail revenue per revenue plane mile is half 
that in 1952, a substantial decline in mail-pay aid, considering the tremendous 
increase in service rendered over the period. 

We now serve a total of 34 communities over 1,323 unduplicated route miles, 
encompassing a population of close to 100,000 persons. It is important to keep in 
mind that the intra-Alaska carriers are providing the only transportation facilities 
to the towns in the interior. Our services are for the most part not supplemental 
services but are rather the lifeline to the communities we serve. For many, we pro- 
vide the only communications link by means of company-maintained radio sta- 
tions. This provides invaluable service in cases of emergencies or other con- 
tingencies of the utmost importance to the maintenance of well-being. 

Due to improved transportation and communicaions, Alaska is showing a 
phenomenal overall growth. This is just the beginning of the development of the 
largely untapped resources of this fabuious Territory. We have not reached our 
peak of expansion. We are growing with a Territory that is surging rapidly ahead 
in population and development of resources. In Cordova Airlines’ own area, we 
now find an extensive multimillion dollar oil exploration, that of Phillips Petroleum 
at Icy Bay; a renewed interest in mineral development by Kennecott Copper 
Corp.; our own development of a tourist center at McCarthy; and, of course, the 
tremendous expansion of defense facilities. We are now forced to buy additional 
equipment to keep pace with this growth. The story of this growth has been 
portrayed pictorially and graphically in an economic survey which we have dis- 
tributed, and which I ask be incorporated in the record. 

Our company, as are all Alaskan carriers, is progressing toward self-sufficiency. 
But, our capacity for growth is inhibited by the lack of stability in our operating 
authority. We are making plans for the future. We need permanent certifica- 
tion to carry them out. For example, my company can save a large sum of 
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money yearly if we possessed our own hangar facilities at Anchorage International 
Airport. Plans have been drawn up for this hangar, but we need adequate 
financing to go ahead. While our route situation is in such a chaotic state, we 
cannot arrange long-term financing for this and other proposed improvements in 
operating property and equipment. Banks cannot take the risk of a long-term 
loan to a company which does not possess a stable and permanent route structure. 
Adequate equity financing under these conditions is almost impossible. 

With respect to the subsidy question, it is our sincere goal to get off subsidy 
just as quickly as possible. Subsidy payments to us and other Alaskan carriers 
are consistently declining year by year. But, it should be remembered that, 
while subsidy is ostensibly paid to the carrier, it is actually a subsidy to the people 
who are served. They are the ultimate recipients of the benefit of our transporta- 
tion and other services. The amount of subsidy is carefully controlled by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and would continue to be so with permanent certification 
of our company. The permanent certification would do nothing to obstruct the 
Board’s ability to determine fair mail rates to the carriers. 

One objection that has been raised to permanent certification is that it would 
deprive the Board of the power to adjust and improve a carrier’s route structure. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. No forward-looking air carrier wishes 
to operate a route where service is no longer required. Permanent route structures 
are adjusted by economic factors, with the help of the CAB. 

Members of the committee, we intra-Alaska carriers need permanent certifica- 
tion for an orderly development and growth of the Alaska air transport industry. 
We are being stifled by certification problems that are doing great harm to our 
long-term plans for hangars, equipment, and other facilities. Our capacity to 
negotiate short- and long-term financing is severely jeopardized. Finally, the 
talents of our personnel are being wasted on lengthy, indefinite, and costly certifi- 
cate proceedings. We need permanent certification now to aid us in our goal of 
economic self-sufficiency with continued progress. 

Thank you again for the privilege of presenting this statement to vour com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SmitnH. My company was organized by the businessmen of 
Cordova 22 years ago and I have been with the company approxi- 
mately 18 years as a pilot and in a management capacity. We were 
one of the carriers that was originally certified when they first certified 
the carriers up there. They missed some of our routes for permanent 
certification only on technicalities and we are here trying to get 
permanent certification if at all possible. The table on page 2 will 
probably furnish the answers for some of the questions that have been 
asked this morning as far as our airline, Cordova Airlines, is concerned. 
The map in the booklet on page 4 shows the routes that we operate 
and what our route pattern is now. These routes are not duplicated 
by any other carrier in Alaska. 

Pacific Northern serves Cordova on their through flights to Juneau 
and stateside. That is the only point that we serve that is served 
by any other airline. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Situ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. I see that you are certificated between Cantwell 
and Denali, 47 miles, to carry the mail, and nowhere else on that 
route. 

How do you get the mail? 

Mr. Smitru. We purchased that route from Christensen Air Service. 
The Christensen Air Service route was between Anchorage and 
Seward. We purchased Christensen Air Service in 1952 and that was 
just awarded to us in January of this year. We have applied for 
abandonment of service on that route. At the present time there is 
nobody living at Denali. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. However, you show it as a part of the route struc- 
ture. 
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Mr. Smiru. That is the way it is now, but we have applied to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for abandonment on the route. We do not 
serve it. Alaska Airlines serves several of those points up on their 
route to Fairbanks. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Is there any other portion of your route for which 
vou have applied for abandonment? 

Mr. Situ. No. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is the only one? 

Mr. Suiru. That is the only one. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. While on half your mileage apparently you carry 
passengers and property, but no mail. 

Mr. Smiru. That is to Fairbanks. That is from Chitnia to Fair- 
banks. We are developing that route with single-engine airplanes 
serving that area. The highway goes up there. There is a highway 
that goes from Valdez, Alaska Highway, and there is about 5 months 
of the year that the road is not very good. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. But you are developing that portion. Do you 
have a temporary certificate now? 

Mr. Smirn. No. That is an exempted route. We will have a 
hearing on that before the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Is it covered by H. R. 9252? 

Mr. Smitru. No, sir. That is not in this legislation. There is no 
mail being carried on that route. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. But that would not be permanently certificated 
under this legislation? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. We have persons and property from Anchor- 
age to Valdez and we carry the mail and we are the only service there, 
and we have persons and property between Cordova and Valdez, 
Chitina, McCarthy, May Creek, and Chisana. That route has been 
a mail route since 1930. That was one of the first star routes. My 
company was the successful bidder on that in 1937. There was a 
period of 5 years when there was no mail route between Cordova and 
Chitina, but the schedule continued on. We flew the route all the 
time. In 1949 a temporary mail certificate was issued on that route. 
That is one of the routes that is covered in this bill. The other route 
is a route around Prince William Sound. ‘That is a little short route 
out of Cordova there. 

Ellamar and Tatitlek are the first two points. That is a seasonal 
route. That route is operated from April 1 until November1, That 
is the term of the certificate every year. That is only a seasonal route. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Is that route duplicated by any other carrier? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. What portions of your system are duplicated by 
another carrier? 

Mr. Situ. The only point that is served by any other carrier is 
that Pacific Northern Airlines stops at Cordova and gives through 
service to Juneau and Seattle. We come into Cordova from Valdez, 
as you note by the map. 

Mr. Harris. Do you have any further statement? 

Mr. Smiru. I would like to make a statement regarding our need 
for permanent certification and the financing. By having permanent 
certification we can actually reduce the subsidy several thousand 
dollars a year, by being able to finance a hangar and pay for it by the 
rent we are now paying in 6 years, and the whole saving just on the 
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operation of the hangar will be $12,000 a year in insurance costs and 
so on that we have to pay now. We are in a Government building 
and we have to pay insurance and by having our own building, which 
would be a different type of construction, we could save $350 a 
month, and the total operation of the hangar would be $12,000, 
and that would come right out of subsidy, and we are unable to get 
the money with these certificates hanging in the air. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. You show total transportation revenue in 1952 as 
about half as much as the subsidy you got and in 1955 you show twice 
as much as the subsidy you got. In other words, your subsidy in 
1955 is approximately half of the total transportation revenue, which 
is, I should say, a pretty good record. 

Mr. Smrrn. I think that our subsidy will be reduced substantially 
in the next 12 months and we are trying very hard to get off the 
subsidy, and I think we will be successful. Permanent certification 
will certainly help us to do it. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. R. E. Eu.ts. president of the Ellis Air Lines. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. ELLIS, PRESIDENT OF ELLIS AIR 
LINES, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mr. Exuis. Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert E. Ellis, president 
of Ellis Air Lines, Ketchikan, Alaska. I would like to make a very 
bricf statement. I have been an Alaska aviator since 1929, and I 
wish to testify in support of H. R. 9252. 

In 1936 I started Ellis Air Lines with some special ideas of my own, 
namely that we would operate regular schedules with the published 
fare per passenger. We would carry express and we would carry the 
mail. At that time no mail contract was necessary. One merely 
had to be an aviator of good character and recognized by the Post 
Office Department. 

Prior to a flight the pilot advised the postmaster of his intended 
ports of call and was supplied with the mail for those points. En 
route he picked up the mail that was offered, and delivered it to the 
mail terminal. Compensation was 25 cents a pound. 

We did no accounting, but at more or less regular intervals we re- 
ceived a check from the post office covering the service we rendered. 
Sometimes the appropriation ran out and we carried the mail free, 
but that was expected of us by the people we served. On the fin of 
my first airplane, beneath the license number, was painted the letters 
“U.S. Mail.” I was very proud of that—that and the fact that I 
was making regular schedules. I was an airline to the people I served. 

To the people I served, I was as important as any airline you had 
in the States. 

This was before the act was written. In 1939 we first heard of the 
act and learned that it might be applicable to our operations. It 
took us a while to realize this and to learn how to make the proper 
application. We were certified for personnel and property in 1942, 
but those were war years and neither we nor the Board had time to 
think of the mail certificate. 

Two-thirds of our planes and three-fourths of our pilots joined the 
Navy. So in the early days of the company we had a transportation 
system adapted to the needs of the commerce of the United States, 
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the needs of the Postal Service, and the needs of the national defense. 
After the war the company renewed its vigor with the return of our 
military personnel to civilian life. 

We started acquiring twin-engine aircraft, expanding our schedules 
and building ground facilities. In 1947 we were granted a certificate 
for mail, just a temporary certificate for 7 years, to show what we 
could do. We did well. Alaska was on the move and we moved 
with it. 

By 1951 our business had doubled. By 1954 it had tripled. We 
were strong and confident and we were back in Washington asking for 
a renewal of our mail certificate. This time we felt sure that it would 
be permanent, and we made strong representations in this respect, but 
the mother instinct was strong in the CAB. Again we were tied to 
the Board’s apron strings with a 7-year temporary certificate. 

I tell you all these things not because our case was peculiar. It is 
typical of all the other airlines represented here today. 

When Congress passed the act it provided for temporary certificates 
and permanent certificates. Obviously Congress intended that when 
certain conditions were met a permanent certificate should be granted. 
For instance, Ellis Air Lines has carried the mail between Craig aad 
Ketchikan for 20 years, exclusive of aay other air carrier. As on our 
other routes, there is neither road, railroad, nor any other means of 
passenger transportation. How could a route be more permanent 
than this or how can a carrier perform its duty more faithfully than 
this? What other possible set of conditions could there be that could 
enhance our right to a permanent certificate? 

I have cited the story of Ellis Air Lines and of one of our routes from 
Craig to Ketchikan, but I have cited them merely as examples. Other 
carriers and other routes have similar stories to tell. We are as 
permanent as Alaska itself, and we should have permanent certifica- 
tion as well. 

That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Harris. You operate in the Ketchikan area? 

Mr. Euuis. We operate primarily in the Ketchikan area. We have 
feeder routes that fan out from that place, to Juneau, to Prince of 
Wales Island, to Annette Air Terminal, and to Prince Rupert, in 
Canada. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. What proportion of your total income at the 
present time is subsidy? 

Mr. Euuis. One-fourth, approximately 25 percent. We are reduc- 
ing our subsidy need slowly year by year. We are not making as 
rapid progress as some of the other carriers, but it is due primarily 
to the fact that we have no airfields nor navigation aids in the area 
that we serve. It is strictly a seaplane operation and we are forced 
to use seaplane equipment, which is expensive to buy and to maintain. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Chairman, I think that we ought to find out 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board or from our own counsel what the 
obligations are to serve such routes in case they are permanently cer- 
tificated, service them with aids to navigation, including landing fields, 

Mr. Harris. Can you provide that information for the committee, 
Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. We could ask the Board. 


77440-—56——_9 
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(The Civil Aeronautics Board later submitted the following 
information :) 


Civit AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1956. 
Hon. J. Percy Prigsrt, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN Prigst: This is in reply to your letter of April 18 with 
which you enclosed an excerpt from the record of the hearing held March 29 by 
the Subcommittee on Transportation and Communications on H. R. 9252 and 
H. R. 9253 relating to the permanent certification of certain airlines serving 
Alaska and Hawaii. The excerpt referred to covers questioning by Representa- 
tive Hinshaw of Mr. Robert E. Ellis, president of Ellis Air Lines. 

Ellis Air Lines now holds a permanent certificate for the carriage of passengers 
and property over four regular route segments and over an irregular route in the 
first judicial division of the Territory. The carrier’s authority to carry mail is 
temporary and would expire, by the terms of its present certificate, in June 1961. 
The ecarrier’s authority, covering service to points in southeastern Alaska located 
along the broken coastline, is most adequately carried out by its seaplane op- 
erations. 

Section 404 (a) of the Civil Aeronautics Act requires an air carrier to furnish 
safe and adequate transportation services as authorized by its certificate of 
public convenience and necessity. It should be pointed out in this connection, 
however, that the Board on a good many occasions has exercised its authority to 
approve temporary suspension of service to certain points for lack of safe and 
adequate landing facilities. 

Section 406 of the act directs the Board to fix mail rates on the basis of the 
overall need of a carrier, under standards of honest, efficient, and economical 
management. Conceivably, substantial expenditures by an air carrier in building 
airport and navigation facilities could be recognized for ratemaking purposes on 
an amortization basis. As a practical matter, however, we do not encounter 
such problems in our ratemaking, for the simple reason that the financial outlay 
and other considerations involved in such projects are beyond the means of any 
one carrier, or even several carriers. Such projects are as a rule undertaken by 
the Federal Government through the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics and the 
Secretary of Commerce under specific legislation, backed by very substantial ap- 
propriations. From what we know of Ellis’ operation and problems, there is 
little likelihood that the carrier would, or could, undertake a project of such,sub- 
stantial proportions. 

We trust this information will answer the question raised at the hearing held 
on March 29, 

Sincerely yours, 
James R. DurRFEE, Chairman. 

Mr. Etuis. The cost of providing landing fields in the area that we 
serve would be practically prohibitive on account of the terrain in- 
volved. It is rocky, hilly, and covered with timber, and even in 
Ketchikan, itself, we do not have an airport. Our closest airport is 
21 miles away on Annette Island. One of the services we perform 
is flying passengers and mail from Annette into Ketchikan. 

Mr. Harris. You mean from the airport into town? 

Mr. Eutis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. What kind of plane do you use? 

Mr. Euuis. We use an amphibian with wheels that can alight on 
either the field or in the harbor at Ketchikan, and we use that same 
airplane on our other routes which have only water-landing facilities. 

Mr. Harris. That is very interesting. : 

Is there anything further? 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I think he ought to submit a table of the receipts 
and so forth, similar to what has been submitted by the other people 
who have testified for the record, showing the nonmail revenue, 
service mail pay, total transportation, revenue, and so forth, and 
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some of the operating statistics, in order that we may judge the 
question better. 

Mr. Harris. Could you do that, including the subsidy, and the 
total operating revenue, and the total mail revenue, and so forth, 
for the years of 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, sir, that will be supplied. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

(The information referred to with respect to mail pay and subsidy 
appears in the statistics submitted by Mr. Adams.) 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Raymond I. Petersen. Mr. Petersen is president 
of the Northern Consolidated Airlines. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND I. PETERSEN, PRESIDENT OF NORTH- 
ERN CONSOLIDATED AIRLINES, INC. 


Mr. Perersen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Raymond I. Petersen, and I am President and General 
Manager of Northern Consolidated Airlines, Inc. I appreciate this 
opportunity of appearing before your committee in support of the 
bill providing permanent certification for local Alaskan Air Carriers. 

I first came to Alaska in 1934 and began working as a pilot in that 
year. I have been engaged in air transportation since that time. 

Mr. Harris. Where do you live in Alaska? 

Mr. Prerersen. Anchorage, Alaska, sir. 

In 1935 I organized my own company and operated that company 
continuously until I merged it with other companies into Northern 
Consolidated Airlines, Inc. My little company was started with 1 
aircraft costing $1,500 from which an organization comprised of main- 
tenance shops and 6 aircraft, including 2 DC—3’s, was built by 1946, 
without Government subsidy. 

In 1946 I was instrumental in the merger of several local Alaskan 
air carriers into Northern Consolidated Airlines, Inc. I assumed the 
presidency and general managership of this company and have re- 
mained in that capacity ever since. This merger was approved by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, effective December 1, 1947. 

I look back with a great deal of pride to the record of service, prog- 
ress, and development which has accompanied the history of Northern 
Consolidated during the difficult years from 1946 to date. During 
this period Northern Consolidated operated under substantial handi- 
caps of meeting transitions and dislocations resulting from the merger, 
successive moves of operational and maintenance functions, scattered 
office facilities, and inadequate temporary mail rates. Still, during 
this period we maintained service to the certificated areas of the com- 
ponents of the merger, and improved our service, equipmentwise and 
in Other respects. We provide a coordinated network of DC-3 and 
bush operations stemming out of Anchorage and Fairbanks through 
McGrath and Bethel to Platinum, and from Anchorage to King 
Salmon and Dillingham, in the Bristol Bay area, coordinating in- 
strument operations with bush equipment stationed at Fairbanks, 
King Salmon, McGrath, and Bethel. 

When the CAA built the Anchorage International Airport we found 
it necessary to construct our own hangar at the Anchorage Inter- 
national Airport. It is the only commercially owned hangar at that 
field. We were advised by the Military and the Civil Aeronautics 
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Administration that we could no longer operate out of military air- 
fields or from the one small commercial airfield at which we formerly 
had hangar facilities. We could not obtain financing either in the 
form of equity or debt from the RFC or from private sources. We 
turned to a defense production loan as the only way in which we were 
enabled to finance the construction of the new hangar or our flight 
equipment. 

In late 1950 and early 1951 I was advised by representatives of the 
Alaskan Air Command of the need of the military for expanded com- 
mercial transportation to various outlying stations within the Northern 
Consolidated certificated area. I was x advised to the same effect 
by contractors who utilized our service in 1950 for the construction of 
important radar warning stations at various isolated points on our 
route. I have been advised by both the military and contractors 
that our facilities and our scheduled routes would be relied upon for 
both construction and logistical support of a number of the outlying 
stations served on our scheduled routes. In endorsing our application 
for a national defense loan to make possible the hangar construction 
and other improvements in our equipment, the military advised me 
in part as follows in verifying that our operations directly supported 
the military in Alaska: 

The need for the maximum in utilization and safety is another reason why 
the military has a direct interest in making certain that your equipment is ade- 
quate and that maintenance of such is held to the highest possible level. To 
accomplish this it will be necessary for you to make available, for your own use, 
sufficient hangar and operating space at the new international airport at Anchor- 
age—and Fairbanks—by the end of the 1951 construction season. The crowded 
conditions, and needs of this command, at Ladd Air Force Base, Fairbanks, and 
Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, make it impossible for us to extend facili- 
ties for civilian airline use at either of these two points. 

Since your operations, outlined above, are in direct support of the military, 
this headquarters indorses your application for financial assistance from the 
National Defense Production Authority. 

This type of financing is no longer available as the RFC, as the 
lending agency who administered the Defense Production Act loan 
is no longer in existence. Therefore, we now must depend upon 
commercial financing sources for our expansion needs. 

Since receiving certificates of public convenience and necessity from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in 1942 we have undertaken full com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board. As we expanded our service, our 
facilities and our operations to meet the requirements of the isolated 
Territory we serve, costs and capital requirements have increased to 
a substantial extent. Equity capital was not available to us in any 
measure, in part because of the temporary nature of many of our 
operating authorizations. Since 1953 we have been able to reduce 
our subsidy dependency on the Government by over a half-million 
dollars. The trend for reduced subsidy needs is continuing. How- 
ever it is becoming increasingly apparent that to eliminate subsidy 
altogether requires the introduction on our routes of aircraft more 
directly designed for the needs of the public we serve, not enjoyin 
either highwayor reil transportation. The aircraft sniseniebed 
will have a ton-mile operating cost substantially less than our present 
aircraft and will be capable of handling practically all types of freight 
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needed in our area. Our present dilemma lies in the fact that to 
adequately finance an aircraft of this kind with the useful life of from 
10 to 15 years requires certificates of a permanent nature. We are 
finding, however, that financing of aircraft and airline facilities is no 
great problem with permanent certificates. 

The feeder lines are presently experiencing the same result of 
ease of financing as a result of their permanent certification by this 
Congress last year. We are the local service carriers of Alaska. 
As you have been told, in most cases, there is no alternative means 
of transportation. As I have pointed out the Military has relied 
substantially upon our service and we have not been found wanting. 
We are not an experimental program or a supplemental group of air 
carriers. We constitute the total local transportation within Alaska. 
As you have seen from the experience of myself and other local 
carriers the routes of our companies extend back to periods prior 
to the enactment of the Civil Aeronautics Act. The certificates 
in all cases have followed our service. Our problems are greater 
since we are isolated to a substantial extent from the continent and 
major money markets for debt and equity financing. The stability 
and element of certainty which permanent certification will bring 
will do much to remove the difficulties under which we have been 
endeavoring to keep pace with the transportation requirements of 
our respective areas. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I understand that the Department of 
Commerce has objected to the permanent certification of Alaskan 
carriers under the same circumstances as they did in the case of the 
feeder bill which was before your committee and which was approved 
last year. Alaska has a total land area of one-fifth that of the United 
States, itself. Four-fifths of this vast area has no highways or rail- 
roads. The airplane replaced the dog team as the transportation 
medium in this area over a quarter of a century ago. Roads, very 
expensive to build and maintain, are a far distant future possibility. 
Therefore, how can Alaska’s air transportation needs be compared to 
the local feeder airline experiment here in the States, on which Com- 
merce based its objections, and further, which you gentlemen over- 
ruled because the feeder experiment is no longer an experiment. It 
has been a terrific success. 

That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Hinsoaw. No, except I would ask Mr. Petersen to submit the 
same type of figures that we asked of previous witnesses. 

Mr. Perersen. Mr. Hinshaw, I believe that much of that data is 
in the CAB presentation. That is one reason that I did not submit it. 
I will be very happy to submit the information. 

(The information referred to with respect to mail pay and subsidy 
appears in the statistics submitted by Mr. Adams.) gpm eg 42% jus 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exuis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. O. F. Benecke. 

Mr. Benecke is with the Alaska Coastal Airlines. What is your 
address? 
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STATEMENT OF O. F. BENECKE, COMANAGER, ALASKA COASTAL 
AIRLINES, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Benecke. I live in Juneau, Alaska, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. Very well. We are glad to have you down here. 

Mr. Benecke. My name is O. F. Benecke, of Juneau, Alaska, and 
I am comanager: of Alaska Coastal Airlines. I appreciate this 
opportunity to testify in support of House bill H. R. 9252, which 
would amend the Civil Aeronautics Act to provide permanent cer- 
tification for certificated carriers operating within Alaska. As Mr. 
Petersen just mentioned, gentlemen, every one of these intra-Alaska 
carriers were operating in Alaska before the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 came into being. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Consequently most of your lines are permanently 
certificated, are they not, under the grandfather clause? 

Mr. Benecke. For persons and property, yes, sir. I will bring out 
later that while we were also carrying mail during the grandfather 
period, through a technicality we did not obtain or receive permanent 
mail certification at that time, the technicality being that we were 
carrying the mail under arrangements other than a star-route contract. 
Before reviewing the background of my company, I would like to 
make a few observations that point up the importance of the intra- 
Alaska carriers to the Territory and the rapid growth that these car- 
riers have experienced. As others have stated before me here, we 
intra-Alaska carriers provide the local and feeder service similar to 
that provided by the local service carriers in the States. Moreover, 
while Congress has greatiy increased the network of roads in the Ter- 
ritory, the fact remains that very few or relatively few of the com- 
munities are connected by those roads. Therefore, we carriers must 
also assume the role of streetcar, bus, truck, and railroad. 

Let me cite you an example: There are 30,000 people in Southeast 
Alaska, an area of roughly 30,000 square miles. Last year the 2 
intra-Alaska carriers serving this area, Ellis Air Lines and my company, 
Alaska Coastal Airlines, carried over 100,000 passengers. That repre- 
sents an average of 3% trips for every man, woman, and child living 
there. Gentlemen, I doubt that this record can be equalled any 
place in the world. 

Let me review for a moment the growth of these carriers. In 
the short span of 33 months revenue ton-miles of the intra-Alaska 
carriers doubled. Cargo ton-miles quadrupled, and the tons of 
cargo carried tripled. In less than 7 years the number of revenue 
passengers have doubled and mail ton-miles have increased more than 
4 times. 

I would like to make a few comparisons now with the domestic 
carriers and the local-service carriers as they relate to the intra- 
Alaska carriers. During fiscal year 1955 mail represented a little 
more than 4 percent of the revenue ton-miles carried by the domestic 
trucklines. It represented a little more than 2% percent of the mail 
carried by the local-service carriers. Yet, for Alaska, for the intra- 
Alaska carriers, 18% percent of our loads consisted of mail. What did 
this cost the Government in total mail pay and subsidy combined? 
For domestic carriers. the cost was 39 cents per mail ton-mile. The 
cost of this service provided by the local-service carriers was $19.98 
per mail ton-mile. For the intra-Alaska carriers it was only $4.84. 
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What is the trend of subsidy payments to these carriers? From 
statistics compiled by the Civil Aeronautics Board and from estimates 
made by them, we will find that between the fiscal year 1954 and 1956 
subsidy payments to the local-service carriers decreased approximately 
2 percent, whereas for the intro-Alaska carriers the subsidy decreased 
more than 20 percent. 

Permanent certification of the intra-Alaska carriers will further 
reduce subsidy requirements. A few examples of this are valuable 
man-hours presently spent in frequent and periodic time-consuming 
renewal hearings before the CAB can be devoted to revenue-producing 
activities. The extra cost of short-term financing will be eliminated. 
The money that is spent in these costly hearings can be either added 
to income to reduce subsidy, or can be spent for productive advertising, 
which likewise will reduce subsidy. ‘There are many other examples, 
but I shall not bring them up at this time. 

Mr. Harris. I would like, if you would permit an interruption, to 
say to Mr. Petersen and to the others: I was in error a moment ago. 
do find that information incorporated with the statement and the 
appendixes of the Civil Aeronautics Board. I also notice, if I might 
refer to it, Mr. Benecke, speaking of intra-airline subsidy operations, 
that for your own line in 1954 and 1955, which you referred to, the 
subsidy was $342,000 in 1954 and $337,000 in 1955, with $312,000 
in the present fiscal year. 

Mr. Benecke. The figures that I have differ from that slightly 
and my comparison was between fiscal 1954 and 1956. The figures 
that I have for those respective periods are $4,945,000 for 1954. 

Mr. Harris. | was taiking about your own subsidy. 

Mr. Benecke. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Harris. $314,000 for 1956, $337,000 for 1955, and $342,000 for 
1954. 

Mr. Benecke. Which indicates a decrease; is that not right, sir? 

Mr. Harris. Yes;a slight decrease. 

Me. BeneckeE. It is a slight decrease. I have not as yet talked 
about my particular company. I can give you a few examples as to 
why this subsidy has not been reduced more rapidly. As I stated 
before, I am comanager of Alaska Coastal Airlines and I have been 
associated with that company for 14 years. We operate in southeast 
Alaska only and, as I stated before, we have a permanent persons- 
and-property certificate over all but one route, which is operated 
under temporary exemption. However, our mail certificate, the most 
important certificate, is temporary. 

Incidentally, we in southeast Alaska are not included in the intra- 
Alaska investigation which will soon be conducted by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Why not? 

Mr. Benecke. They do not, evidently, find in southeast Alaska 
the same problems, or the problems to the same degree, that have 
been found in the interior of Alaska. That is my explanation of it. 
Perhaps the Civil Aeronautics Board has another. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Is that true of the other carriers operating in your 
part of the country? 

Mr. Benecke. Yes. The on!y other intra-Alaska carrier operating 
in southeast Alaska is Ellis Air Lines. In southeast Alaska we serve 
33 communities on a scheduled basis. Only four have airports, 
Like Mr. Ellis, we use amphibious aircraft. 
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The mountainous islands that make up southeast Alaska prevent 
the construction of a highway system and since there is no passenger 
service by boat and the people cannot drive, take a bus, or take a 
train, or take a boat, they fly. 

The origin and growth of Alaska Coastal is interesting. It stands 
today as a tribute to the ability and perseverance of two bush pilots, 
S. B. Simmons and Alex Holden, who began flying in Alaska a quarter 
of a century ago. Mr. Holden died 3 years ago and Mr. Simmons still 
actively directs the affairs of the company. In 1935 and 1936 these 
two pilots formed separate companies. They each bought a single- 
engine seaplane and went into business. After 3 years of vicious 
competition against each other they merged, forming Alaska Coastal 
Airlines. 

In 1939 we made application to the Civil Aeronautics Board for an 
operating certificate and in 1942, along with the other intra-Alaska 
carriers, we were issued a permanent certificate for persons and prop- 
erty and, as I explained before, the only reason that we did not receive 
permanent mail certification at that time was because of the tech- 
nicality, namely, that the mail we carried was not carried pursuant 
to star-route contract. 

Traffic grew, and schedules were increased, and additional planes 
were purchased, and during the intervening years our growth has 
averaged between 10 and 15 percent each year. 

Our first mail certificate was issued in 1947 for a period of 7 years 
and in 1954 it expired. During the 7 years that it was in effect the 
number of passengers that we carried per year trebled. The tons of 
cargo quadrupled, and the tons of mail carried increased 12 times. 
For example, in 1940, we carried 2,800 passengers, whereas in 1955 
we carried over 44,000. During that period the last passenger-boat 
service discontinued operation. Prospects for future growth were 
excellent. Our first permanent mail rate, which was set 3 years 
before, was just right and when we went up before the Board for this 
renewal we actually expected a permanent mail certificate. We 
received a 7-year renewal instead. 

I have not mentioned the problems that we encountered during 
these two decades, but there were many. However, there was only 
one formidable one and that still exists today. It can be solved by 
a permanent rather than a temporary mail certificate. I do not mean 
that we need more money from the United States Government. I do 
not mean that we need an increase in our mail rate. What I do mean 
is that we need the degree of assurance of continuing in business that 
only a permanent mail certificate can give. We need something that 
will open the door to equity and long-term debt financing. 

In 1945, before we were awarded a mail certificate, we tried to borrow 
about $100,000 from the RFC. The most they offered was $55,000, 
because we did not have sufficient equity capital. We needed more 
money than that. The repayment period was too short and the terms 
too restricted, so we turned it down. Our local banker pulled us 
out of the hole. He did not know anything about mail certificates. 
We received the 7-year mail certificate in 1947 and 2 years later we 
needed more money for capital expansion. The investors market for 
equity capital was flat at the time so we went back to our local 
banker and asked him for $230,000. This was too much for him to 
handle alone, so he called in the Seattle banks. Gentlemen, this was 
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asad mistake. The Seattle bankers educated our local banker. They 
pointed out to him that our mail certificate expired in 5 years. The 
deal was off so we tried the RFC again. After several months instead 
of the $230,000 that we wanted, they offered us $100,000. They 
wanted repayment in 5 years, personal guaranties, prior approval 
of all capital expenditures in excess of $5,000, and other restrictive 
provisions so we turned it down. We went back to the investor’s 
market again, but this time for debt rather than equity financing, 
and sold a $288,000 5%-percent first mortgage bond issue which is 
being retired over a 12-year period. All of these bonds were sold to 
individuals who were acquainted with us or people with whom we 
were doing business, people who do not know anything about financing 
or mail certificates, but people that see our planes flying, that are 
familiar with our service, and that are acquainted with our manage- 
ment, 

In other words, where are we getting our money? It is not from the 
institutions in the business of lending money, but, rather, the people 
that know of the service we provide. 

Today we need one-half to three-quarters of a million dollars for a 
hangar and for additional aircraft. Our mail certificate again expires 
in 5 years. We will not be able to get the money this time from 
John Doe up the street. 

Gentlemen, you are in a position to help us. You are in a position 
to help the people we serve. You are in a position to help Alaska 
grow, and | hope you will. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Mr. Benecke. 

Are there any questions? 

We are very glad to have this fine statement. 

We have a request from the Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc., for 
permission to file a statement, and, without objection, that request 
will be granted. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Rerve ALeutTian Arrways, IN¢c., 
Anchorage, Alaska, March 27, 1966. 


Hon. Oren Harris, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harris: Reference is made to H. R. 9252 to amend Section 401 (c) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 to authorize permanent certification for 
certain air carriers operating in Hawaii and Alaska. As president and superin- 
tendent of operations of Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc., and the founder and a 
director thereof, I sincerely invoke the consideration by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and the United States House of Representatives of 
the passage of this measure in behalf of Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc., as well as 
all Alaskan carriers. In support thereof I present the following facts and history 
of Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc. for the record: 

I founded and operated Reeve Airways as an individual in 1932 in Valdez, 
Alaska. In this capacity, operating 2 Fairchild 7 place aircraft, my principal 
radius of operation was 300 miles from Valdez. However, in conformance with 
the demands of the public necessity this radius was extended on many occasions 
up to a radius of 800 miles including Yukon Territory and British Columbia 
in western Canada. These operations principally consisted of air service to new 
and existent mining areas and the trading and surface transportation centers 
adjacent and en route thereto. 

n August, 1939, dba as Reeve Airways, I was one of 39 applicants who 
appeared before an examiner of the Civil Aeronautics Board in Anchorage, Alaska 
for hearings on applications for Intra Alaska route certificates. The opinions 
and recommendations of the examiner were contained in C. A. B. Dockets 340-352 
and 60—40—-E-1. 
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Although I received a recommendation for certification, I requested a rehearing 
on certain aspects of the proceedings which was granted. However, due to 
World War II and its consequent pressures the second hearing was never held 
and the docket was dismissed by mutual consent. 

In the meanwhile I had expanded my operation on an increased scope serving 
greater Alaska and western Canada as far south as Seattle and had acquired 
several larger aircraft. Reeve Airways expended great effort in air transportation 
prior to and during the conflict. Two years of the war were spent flying in the 
combat zone in the Aleutians under contract to the United States Army. 

In 1946 I again applied for a certificate, this time over a regular route between 
Anchorage and Attu including he Pribilof Islands. In 1948 Reeve Airways 
was granted a temporary 5-year certificate over this route. In 1950 the assets 
of Reeve Airways were transferred to a corporation, Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc., 
and the certificate changed accordingly. This move was made on recommenda- 
tion of officials of the Civil Aeronautics Board as a guarantee of continued service 
in event of the demise or incapacity of the undersigned. 

The temporary certificate of Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc. expired in April, 
1953 and since then Reeve Aleutian Airways has operated under authority 
automatically granted by Civil Aeronautics Board procedure upon a letter of 
reapplication by the holder. 

So, Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc., now approaching a quarter century of 
unbroken service (and under the same management since its inception) continues 
to exist literally within the tolerance of a scrap of paper. From a modest gross 
of $5,000 a year in 1932 it has grown to a gross income of $863,000 in 1955 with 
its consequent contribution to the local and national economy in service, employ- 
ment and taxes, not to mention a substantial contribution in the national defense. 
In this aspect, for example, in 1955 Reeve Aleutian Airways was the first carrier 
to give service to the Dew Line sites on the Amundsen Gulf in the Canadian 
Arctic Ocean. Called in by the contractors and Canadian Air Operations for 
lack of experience and know-how on their part, one Reeve Aleutian Airways 
Douglas DC-3 and one crew transported 468 workers from Edmonton to Cam- 
bridge Bay, landing on the Arctic Ocean. These workers then built. the airfields 
to accommodate the tonnage and personnel to construct these sites. In 1954 in 
one 90 day period Reeve Aleutian Airways carried 1,000 tons of strategic defense 
materials to the first radar site protecting the Anchorage area. Many more 
examples could be listed. 

Reeve Aleutian Airways has no long or short term debt. It has a substantial 
investment in aircraft, tooling, machinery, hangars and equipment. It operates 
a number of airfields and air navigational aids over its Aleutian route at no cost 
to the Federal Government. These facilities have enabled Reeve Aleutian 
Airways to maintain a 99 percent completion of schedules for 10 years, Their 
availability has saved numerous aircraft in the Bering Sea and the North Pacific 
Ocean that have encountered trouble of various degrees. Their use has con- 
tributed materially to the success of air operations over the Great Circle Air 
Route to the Far East. 

Reeve Aleutian Airways was projected by the Civil Aeronautics Board to have 
its subsidy reduced to $1,000 annually in 1956 with 121,000 mail ton-miles. This 
goal was achieved in 1954 and the subsidy actually wiped out by the carriage of 
130,161 ton-miles. This subsidy-free position was further maintained in 1955 
by the carriage of 129,771 ton-miles. Although 1955 showed a modest decrease 
in mail ton-miles, actual mail pounds carried increased from 260,362 to 297,745. 
Corresponding increases existed in all phases of the operations of Reeve Aleutian 
Airways, Inc., especially passenger, which increased from 2,968 in 1954 to 4,729 
in 1955. These figures speak for themselves as to the administration and well- 
being of Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc. 

May your committee and the United States House of Representatives conclude 
that Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc. is justly entitled to a permanent certificate over 
its routes. It is our belief that the record so indicates this conclusion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. REEvsE, 
President. 


RCR:ap 


Mr. Harris. We had a similar request from the Wien Alaska 
Airlines, Inec., but I believe Mr. Wien is here. 
The committee would be glad to hear from you, Mr. Wien. 
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STATEMENT OF SIGURD WIEN, PRESIDENT, WIEN ALASKA 
AIRLINES, INC. 


Mr. Wren. Mr. Chairman, my name is Sigurd Wien. I am presi- 
dent and a director of the Wien Alaska Airlines, Inc., of Fairbanks. 
I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee to 
support legislation providing for permanent certification of local 
Alaska certificates of public convenience and necessity. 

I represent what is probably the oldest company in the world oper- 
ating under temporary certificates. We started operations 14 years 
before the Civil Aeronautics Act was passed. My brother who is 
still active in the company began commercial operations in Alaska 
and for a year and a half was the only pilot flying commercially in the 
Territory. 

Wien Alaska Airlines, Inc., is an Alaskan owned and operated 
company whose beginning goes back to 1924 when my brother Noel 
Wien first arrived in Alaska and began flying commercially out of 
Fairbanks with a World War I Jenny, which he assembled. Wien 
now operates an extensive system of instrument and bush routes out 
of Fairbanks and Nome to all points over the entire northern half of 
Alaska including Kotzebue and Point Barrow, the northermost point 
in the world served in scheduled operations by a scheduled air carrier. 
I myself first came to Alaska in 1930 becoming chief pilot of Wien 
in 1937. In consolidating our service and operations Wien absorbed 
a carrier by agreement approved by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
which reduced uneconomic duplication of service and allowed Wien 
to coordinate maintenance and operational facilities between Fair- 
banks, Kotzebue, and Nome. In 1942 Wien took over the delivery 
of mail between Kotzebue and Barrow from the then dog-team 
operator. This route, the longest and most difficult of those still 
being operated by dog team had previously been performed by reindeer 
sledge. Our services in this area were recognized by certification by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board between Fairbanks and Point Barrow, 
between Kotzebue and Point Barrow, and between Fairbanks and 
Kotzebue, although these certificates are temporary. At the present 
time, we are operating DC-—3 equipment and a bush fleet of approxi- 
mately 20 aircraft. 

We were instrumental in assisting the Navy Department in the 
establishment of the oil exploration project in the Point Barrow area 
and the Arctic slope of Alaska. When the Navy’s first representatives 
arrived in Alaska in 1944 I worked closely with them, spending many 
days in improvised shelters and tents pointing out oil seepages and 
various features of the Arctic slope with which I had earlier become 
familiar. 

In the autumn of 1951, Weeks Field, the original airport at Fair- 
banks was closed to all flight operations necessitating moving all 
aircraft to the new International Airport built by the CAA. 

No hangar facilities were available at Fairbanks International 
Airport. As the major Fairbanks-based carrier, we had to construct 
our own hangar. We applied for a defense loan to finance the hangar 
and certain other needed expenditures and obtained such loan with 
military certification. We could not otherwise obtain debt or equity 
financing for the hangar due to the temporary nature of most of our 
certificates. 
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During the war years and more recently, as a result of military 
activities and the activities of the Territory of Alaska and the Federal 
Government, and as various sections of Alaska developed in their need 
for service for both military and commercial requirements, landing 
areas for DC-—3 aircraft were improved and constructed at certain 
points. With these developments in the Wien territory, we have 
endeavored to adapt and improve our operations. The service which 
we rendered and which we have rendered in the past to the outlying 
communities is one which calls for the utmost in experience and a 
close coordination between the bush requirements and the operation of 
the larger transport aircraft. In many cases we are serving sparsely 
populated communities and settlements who rely upon the airline 
for their very existence. The work of the various Federal govern- 
mental agencies concerned with Alaska, the construction and main- 
tenance of military establishments, and provision for transportation 
between most of the points served by Wien are entirely dependent 
upon our facilities as the only means of movement. 

Much of the vital radar installations work performed for and by 
the Air Force has been accomplished in the Wien area. We have 
under the most difficult operating conditions met a substantial 
pe of the lift requirements to the isolated points in the far north 

ordering on the Arctic Ocean and with the construction of many of 
the stations have instituted scheduled mail, persons, and property 
service to those areas using our existing communication and naviga- 
tional facilities. 

As the Civil Aeronautics Board noted in a recent mail-rate decision 
a great preponderance of our operations are related to vital national- 
defense efforts. Despite the problems and increasing costs, we have 
significantly reduced total mail payments and subsidy. For the 
calendar year 1954 we received $1,441,000 in total mail revenue of 
which $1,160,000 was subsidy. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, we will receive $1,138,000 in mail pay and our subsidy will have 
been reduced by over a half million dollars to $615,000. Our traffic 
and volume of operations have substantially expanded. Our com- 
mercial revenues have increased from $341,000 in 1949 to $2,233,000 
for the year ending September 30, 1955. Total revenue ton-miles 
have increased from 351,000 to 5,126,000 for the same period. 
Revenue passenger miles have increased from 1,531,000 to 7,608,000 
and corresponding increases have been noted in cargo ton-miles and 
mail ton-miles. Our revenue ton-mile costs have been reduced from 
$2.14 in 1949 to 65 cents in 1955. 

We are now in position where the requirements of service and the 
Territory we serve make it necessary to obtain equipment better 
adapted to the service needs. This equipment will require substantial 
investment which we cannot obtain from local monetary sources in 
Alaska. We must have recourse to outside financing institutions. 
We require the stability of permanent certificates in order to insure 
such financing. 

I should like to leave with the committee and respectfully ask that 
it be included in the record copy of an article entitled “Tundra Trans- 
port” contained in the January issue of the Pegasus which presents 
some details with respect to the nature and type of service rendered 
by Wien in the Arctic. 

Mr. Harris. You may have the permission to insert the article 
with this statement. 
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Mr. Hensnaw. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately the photographs 
cannot be admitted. 

Mr. Wien. I am referring to the text rather than the photographs. 

Mr. Harris. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(The article referred to follows:) 


[From Pegasus, January 1956] 
TunpRA TRANSPORT 
By Harry Lever 


Where, but in northern Alaska, is an airline employee faced with the§task of 
unloading or loading a balky reindeer aboard a DC~-3? This is not an unusual 
duty along the routes of Wien-Alaska Airlines, the world’s most northerly sched- 
uled airline. 

Someday, Wien-Alaska, a member of the Air Transport Association of America, 
might even become the first American scheduled airline to set up a base at the 
North Pole itself. Company officials admit the idea has some attraction, Per- 
chance it will be only a matter of petitioning the Civil Aeronautics Board to grant 
the route, flying across the Beaufort Sea and the polar ice-floes, building a hotel 
on the polar cap, planting the American flag and stashing some gas for the return 


trip. 

The story of Wien-Alaska, in a sense, is an epic of the cruel bush country and 
frozen tundra. No airline in the United States operates under the harsh condi- 
tions that face the pilots of this successful northern carrier. Wien-Alaska has 
played a consistently important role in the development of Alaska. 

It started back in 1924, when Noel Wien went from Minnesota to Alaska with 
a World War I surplus airplane, a Hisso Standard. He became the second 
commercial pilot in the territory. (The first was ex-Army Captain Ben Eilson, 
who was lost in 1927 while flying furs over Siberia.) 

Noel Wien acquired a few more planes, and made many of the first flights out 
of Fairbanks, Anchorage, Nome and Point Barrow—landing on river bars, tundra 
and even bare mountain tops. Airfields were virtually nonexistent in Alaska then. 

Sometime later Noel was joined by his two brothers, Sigurd and Fritz, and the 
trio of brothers operated at Fairbanks under the name of Wien-Alaska Airways. 
Later the company was merged with Northern Air Transport, and it was in 1937 
that the name Wien-Alaska Airlines was formally adopted. Workhorses of the 
small fleet then were a Wasp-powered Ford Trimotor and a Stinson Trimotor. 

The fleet continued to grow, with more modern planes taking the places of their 
predecessors. Two Model 247—D twin-engined Boeing transports were acquired 
in 1944, and with extra fuel tanks they had a 1,100-mile range. This was the 
time when, in many cases, merchants switched from boat transport and sent their 
perishable goods to destinations via Wien-Alaska. War construction work 
boomed also, and the passenger manifests were full. 

And still today, miners hit for the northernmost diggings and the tourists are 
flocking to areas where Peary would have been at home. 

Versatility and ingenuity are essential ingredients to Wien-Alaska operations. 
For instance, to quote from a document outlining the airline’s history and 
development: 

‘The landing fields we are requested to use vary from 600- or 800-foot stretches 
of bare tundra, river bars and sand spits to fine airports capable of accommodating 
four-engine aircraft. In the wintertime we must have ski-equipped aircraft to 
land at most of the places we serve, inasmuch as the population is not great enough 
to warrant the necessary expenditure to keep a field in condition for wheel opera- 
tion. Where no field exists, ski landings are made on snow-covered river bars, ice- 
covered rivers and lakes, snow-covered tundra or sea ice. In the summer, with 
the ice gone, it is possible in most cases to use pontoon-equipped aircraft.” How- 
ever, things are changing for Wien-Alaska in respect to landing areas. Sandbars 
are still being used at little Eskimo villages on the ‘‘mail run” to Noatak, Kiva- 
lina and Point Hope, but excellent fields have been constructed at such places as 
Northway, Tanacross, Big Delta, Ladd Air Force Base, Tanana, Galena, Unalak- 
lett, Moses Point, Nome, Kotzebue, Betties, and Barrow. 

Now it is weather, rather than terrain, that constitutes Wien-Alaska’s greatest 
operational problem. Weather reports are much less frequent than along the 
more familiar airways in the United States. Furthermore, conditions are apt 
to change rapidly. And temperatures range from a low of about 65° below zero 
in the winter to a high of 85° during the brief summer. 
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Fog is common and tundra fires during the summer frequently present a 
visibility problem. 

The weather along the Arctic coast is really something. Snow and wind are 
major factors, especially at Point Hope, Point Lay, and Cape Thompson—the 
Arctic slope route for Wien-Alaska’s Cessna 195’s. Cape Thompson is at the 
junction of the Chuckshi Sea and the Arctic Ocean. Here is what meteorologists 
call a “perpetual front.” 

Aircraft interiors must be warmed during flight. The engine, also, must be so 
equipped and protected that it can function within its proper temperature ranges 
regardless of the outside air temperature. Special insulation for the oil tanks 
and oil lines, restriction of air flow around the cylinder walls, additional heat for 
the carburetor, all are extra problems which the airline has to meet to maintain 
its service. Yet, Wien-Alaska rarely misses a scheduled flight because of weather, 
and at the same time maintains the highest safety standards, as has been attested 
by official statistics. 

Sinee its inception and up to the past June 30, the airline has carried 178,882 
revenue passengers 24,860,000 passenger miles, with but a single fatal accident. 
The accident occurred at Barrow on November 7, 1952, and took the lives of the 
pilot and three passengers, but it was not a scheduled flight. The aircraft was a 
Cessna 170 on charter. 

The aircraft roster at present is suited to just about every condition found in 
northern Alaska. The airline has 3 DC-3’s, 2 C-46’s, 6 Noorduyn Noresman 
aircraft, 3 Cessna 195’s, 8 Cessna 170’s and 1 Cessna 180. Keeping these aircraft 
flying, through administration, maintenance and flying procedures, are 154 
employes, including 23 pilots. 

Floatplanes take trappers to small isolated lakes, and some of these single- 
engine planes also carry as much as 500 pounds of mail. Strange as it may seem 
the Eskimos are great letter writers and correspond with relatives and friends all 
along Wien’s routes. 

Air freight is another big source of revenue for Wien-Alaska. There are no 
roads worthy of the name north and west of Fairbanks, and steamers only get to 
places like Noatak and Barrow a few times a year. Hence the business gravitates 
to the airline. 

Freight may consist of anything from a small fable radio to the heaviest mining 
machinery. There is a constant supply of mining equipment, supplies, groceries, 
clothing and petroleum products moving in and out of the north. 

The Arctic is lonely, sparsely settled and treeless. Few of the comforts, 
diversions, and accommodations common in the United States are available. Yet 
a growing volume of tourists each year is attracted to this desolate and rugged 
land. And Wien-Alaska provides several examples of what might be termed 
“the only trip of its kind in the world.” 

For instance, there is the flight across the Arctic Circle. It originates at Fair- 
banks and ends at Kotzebue, largest Eskimo village on the North American 
continent. Kotzebue today has more than 600 residents. During the summer 
the population is swelled by Eskimos from Noatak, Sewalik and Kobuk River 
villages who come to Kotzebue to pitch their tents on the beach and catch a supply 
of fish to carry them through the winter. The beach is the main street of Kotze- 
bue, and the airline is the veritable lifeline to Kotzebue’s comparative prosperity, 
because it carries hundreds of tourists who watch with interest as the Eskimos 
cut seal, white whale, fill their seal pokes with oil and prepare their muk-tuk from 
whale blubber. They also delight in skin boat rides, and in buying ivory bracelets 
and ornaments from the natives. 

The airline wants to keep Kotzebue unspoiled. It requests that tourists not 
give the Eskimo children money for taking his picture. Just smile at the tot 
in the parka, or give him a piece of chewing gum, and you’ve made a little friend 
who’ll stand still. 

Shee fishing is bringing sportsmen from the States inincreasing numbers. Wien- 
Alaska has a trip only 60 miles up the Kobuk River to a fishing spot where this 
little-known but delectable fish—which range from 10 to 80 pounds—runs up the 
river to spawn. There are not many men who can say they have caught a shee 
fish, but if they want still larger game the airline will fly them to Shesawlak, 
where they might even catch a whale. 

How about Nome, where once 20,000 people sought gold on the beach? It is 
just a few hours by the airline’s DC-3s from Fairbanks. This former rootin’ 
tootin’ lawless town now is an orderly community of 1,500 people. Houses are 
built on pilings driven down through the permafrost. The flight from Fairbanks 
is made by way of Cape Prince Wales, most westerly part of the continent. Ona 
clear day, from the Cape, one can see the Diomede Islands. The small one 
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belongs to the United States and the larger one to Russia, and the International 
Date Line runs between them. Sometimes, when weather conditions are right, 
one can even see the Siberian coastline. 

Such is the story of Wien-Alaska Airlines, the world’s farthest north scheduled 
airline. It prides itself on being a public service airline, and it sure is, according 
to the Eskimos. They meet every plane. 

Passengers from the ‘outside’ get one of their biggest thrills when the pilot, 
copilot and stewardess sign a certificate attesting the fact the flight crossed the 
Arctic Circle, according to James P. Whaley, vice president, traffic. Stewardesses, 
incidentally, are just as attractive as in the United States. 

And also, for the tourist, there is the inevitable baggage sticker—graphic 
evidence of a memorable flight at the top of the world. 


Mr. Harris. Does that conclude your statement? 

Mr. Wien. That does. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. We are glad to have you. 

I believe this gets all of the representatives of airlines who came 
here from Alaska and other places to present their case. Did we omit 
any airline? We have tried to include them all. That is all I have 
listed on my list of witnesses. 

Mr. Bartlett, do you know of any of the other airlines that have 
not been heard? 

Delegate Bartietr. No, I have no airlines, but there is an Alaskan 
in the room, Mr. Chairman, who represents several chambers of 
commerce. 

Mr. Harris. I am trying to get the airlines at this particular point 
in the record. 

I notice we have a Mr. Theodore I. Seamon, wholivesin Washington, 
an attorney for air carriers, but this does not say what air carriers. 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE I. SEAMON, ATTORNEY, WOODWARD 
BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Szeamon. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to impose upon the 
committee’s time. I represent Alaska Coastal, Cordova Airlines, 
Northern Consolidated, and Wien. 

They had asked me to prepare a brief general summation of their 
position with respect to the legislation. I think they have articulated 
their position much better than an attorney could do, and I am not 
going to, as I say, impose upon the committee’s time further. I 
should like to leave the statement if I may—it is a typewritten state- 
ment of about five pages—to be printed in the record. 

Mr. Harris. Very well, we will be glad to receive it at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF THEODORE I. SEAMON 


My name is Theodore I. Seamon. Iam an attorney representing several of the 
local intra-Alaskan air carriers. I appreciate this opportunity of making this 
brief statement in connection with H. R. 9252, specifically directing my attention 
to the matter of permanent certification of intra-Alaska authorizations. I have 
been asked by the carriers whom I represent who are interested in this bill to make 
a brief general introductory statement. 

First, I should like to emphasize to this committee that the interests of the 
local intra-Alaskan carriers are directed to H. R. 9252 to that bill, and to that bill 
only. The service which they render and the authorizations which they possess 
are not involved in the second of the two bills relating to service between the United 
States and Alaska. You have before you two separate and distinct bills which 
are independent of each other. The first bill relates to the intra-Alaskan network 
of routes and carriers. These routes do not extend to the United States. They 
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are exclusively local within Alaska. International problems, international or 
overseas competitive issues are not involved. 

The carriers I represent, the routes over which they operate, and their problems 
have been likened to the local service carriers. The analogy has been made be- 
tween the bill in which we are interested and the bill which the Congress passed 
granting permanent certification to local carriers. In a substantial sense there are 
striking similarities, particularly insofar as the purposes are concerned. However, 
I think it should be emphasized, and it cannot be emphasized too much, that the 
local intra-Alaska carriers are not alone feeder carriers performing a local service 
supplementary function. The local intra-Alaska carriers are the feeder carriers, 
the local service carriers but they are also the trunk carriers of Alaska. They 
are in fact, with but minor exception, the transportation system of Alaska. 

Gentlemen, H. R. 9252 relates to the air service which is the transportation 
service of the Territory of Alaska. And if there is anything permanent in Alaska 
it is the need for transportation, and that transportation is air transportation. 

Now as you will hear from the individual representations of the carriers their 
operations have developed over the past quarter of century and more. As you 
will hear in the individual presentations, their operations preceded the Civil 
Aeronautics Act by periods of much as 14 years. As a matter of fact I think it is 
safe to say that there isn’t a present certificate of the local carriers within the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, temporary or permanent, in which the service and the operations 
didn’t precede the action of the Civil Aeronautics Board in granting the certificates. 
You will hear from the individual carriers of the gradual development and growth 
in their individual enterprises to the extent that now there is and has been for a 
substantial period a basic stability of carrier and route identity. 

We think the time has come, and the Board has recognized that the time has 
come, when the permanency of these institutions within Alaska should be recog- 
nized for permanent certification of their authorization. 

Certain of the earlier decisions of the Civil Aeronautics Board granted some 
permanent routes during the early postwar years. A number of changes took 
place in Alaska during and immediately subsequent to the war. Population grew. 
Routes or points that had been served spasmodically developed in need for regular 
service which was provided by the carriers. The Board granted certificates but 
they were temporary. 

Each of the carriers, with one exception, has some permanent authorization. 
Each one of them is a fixture, a permanent part of the transportation system of 
the Territory. The Civil Aeronautics Board in its statement endorsing the 
bill for permanent intra Alaska certification has referred to the fact that with 
the exception of one carrier, a relatively small percentage of the total route struc- 
ture and authorizations of the Territory are temporary. This is true in some 
cases—what I want to emphasize to this committee is the fact that these tempo- 
rary authorizations are vital to these carriers in terms of financing, in terms of 
an established charter and the stability of their right to do business when they 
seek financing and when financing sources want to know the security of their 
position in the Territory. 

You will hear from these carriers that despite the permanency of substantial 
areas and licenses, the temporary nature of part of the license has resulted in not 
only difficulty, but in many cases impossibility of obtaining necessary equity or 
debt financing. So what in effect these carriers are seeking in this bill, which has 
the endorsement of the Civil Aeronautics Board, is a charter recognizing their 
permanency. Recognizing what they themselves have built up for periods in 
excess of a quarter of a century. 

The Board believes and we agree that the permanency which would result from 
the passage of this legislation would not affect its jurisdiction and powers under 
the pending intra-Alaska investigation to provide additional means of strengthen- 
ing and adjusting the carriers’ routes. 

Seetion 401(h) of the act in any event gives the Board the power to suspend, 
alter, modify or amend individual carriers’ routes whether temporary or perma- 
nent. Therefore, the Intra-Alaska Investigation and the measures which may be 
taken as a result thereof do not hinge on whether the certificates of these carriers 
are temporary or permanent. The bill recognizes what is today the faéet, the fact 
of permanency, the fact of their identity. The reasons are obvious and they will 
be documented by the individual case histories of these carriers as to the importance 
of placing all of their current temporary authorizations on a permanent. basis. 
There are practical economical reasons for permanency which have been docu- 
mented by the experience of each one of these carriers. Financing is most difficult 
in Alaska, These carriers are removed in time and distance from the major 
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money markets in the States to which they must now have recourse. They have 
found that the existence of their temporary franchises have substantially handi- 
capped them in obtaining needed financing. This committee has much more 
effectively than I can do expressed some of the principles. 

In the report of Congressman Hinshaw with respect to the local service perma- 
nent certification the committee found that because of the temporary nature of 
the operating authority the local airlines have experienced difficulty in obtaining 
adequate financing. 

I say to you, gentlemen, that that reason applies in much greater measure to 
the local Alaskan air carriers. 

The committee found that replacement of aircraft and the introduction of 
equipment to replace the DC-3 as a needed economic factor in reducing and 
eliminating subsidy was dependent upon the permanency of the local-service 
airlines. The financing problems of new equipment is much more pertinent insofar 
as the local Alaskan carriers are concerned. And as the committee stated full 
development of local service is not a problem that will be solved finally by this 
bill. Quoting from Congressman Hinshaw’s report “it is a continuing problem 
that will require the continuing efforts of the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
continuing interest and attention of Congress. The committee believes that the 
enactment of this legislation is the essential first step necessary right now if the 
ultimate goal of subsidy-free adequate service to the smaller communities is to be 
achieved.”’ In the report of this committee in the sueceeding Congress reference 
was made to the (1) relationship of permanency to financing, (2) to the develop- 
ment of adequate aircraft, (3) to planning of future operations, (4) to the con- 
fidence of business shippers, (5) the military services, and (6) to the costs of suc- 
cessive renewal proceedings. 

Each one of these items pertain in greater measure to the problems of the local 
intra-Alaska carriers. And insofar as the military value of these carriers is 
concerned I will only refer to the individual statements of the companies as to 
what they have accomplished and as to the contribution which they have made to 
the construction and logistical support of the vital defense facilities in the Territory 
meeting a unique problem. 

These carriers are small carriers but they are important carriers. There is no 
interest adverse to their existence or to the permanency of the certificates which 
they hold. There are no truckers, no railroads, no bus companies, no shipping 
companies who will be adversely affected by these carriers; because they are the 
truck, the bus, the railroad, and in fact the private automobile in most of the 
areas in which they serve. They stand alone as unique, meeting a unique problem. 

I hope when you listen and review their testimony you will bear in mind that 
the bill in which they are interested, H. R. 9252, is a separate bill related to local 
Alaskan problems, related to local transportation within Alaska, related to the 
development of Alaska. Remember when you refer to the small communities 
of Alaska in terms of population or in terms of traffic density, in terms of the 
analogy to communities on local service routes in the United States, these com- 
munities have no other way of surviving without air transportation. Because 
as we have said and you will hear so many times and is the only way of receiving 
transportation. A small point receives service, not to expedite movement of 
goods and persons, but because it is the only way that traffic can move to and 
from that community. 


Mr. Seamon. The only point I was going to make was a general 
summation of their position, t> point out that the legislation in which 
they are interested, H. R. 9252, does not add to any earrier’s authoriza- 
tion, but merely permanentizes their existing temporary authoriza- 
tions and is not in conflict nor does it impinge in any way upon the 
pending intra-Alaska investigation, which leaves the Board free under 
its statutory powers to make such additional changes and revisions 
in the route structure as may seem desirable to strengthen the local- 
service pattern. Thank you. 

Mr. Harris. Very well. We are glad to have the statement, and 
thank you very much. 

Mr. Ralph Browne. 

Mr. Browne is from Anchorage, Alaska. 


77440—56——10 
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STATEMENT OF RALPH BROWNE, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Browne. Yes, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. I observe, Mr. Browne, that you also represent. a 
number of chambers of commerce in Alaska. 

Mr. Browne. That is correct. I am here today wearing several 
hats. I represent the Cordova Chamber of Commerce, the Valdez 
Chamber of Commerce, the Seward Chamber of Commerce, the 
Kodiak Chamber of Commerce, the Dillingham Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Matanuska Valley Chamber of Commerce, the Anchorage 
Chamber of Commerce, the Northwestern Alaska Chamber of Com- 
merce and the town of Seldovia. 

Mr. Harris. I might add to that that I have a wire addressed to 
me as chairman of the committee from the president of your Anchor- 
age Chamber of Commerce, Mr. William A. Stookey—is that the 
name? 

Mr. Brownz. That is the president; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. It confirms, of course, what you have just said. You 
may proceed. 

Mr. Browne. Those organizations favor passage of H. R. 9252 
and H. R. 9253. 

I reside in Anchorage, Alaska. I have lived in Alaska since 1942. 
Between 1946 and 1948, I was associate editor of the Ketchikan Alaska 
Chronicle, a daily newspaper. Between 1948 and 1953, I was assistant 
general manager of the Alaska Development Board, an official Terri- 
torial agency. Since 1953, I have been engaged as an economic 
consultant on a private basis. 

Permanent certification of Alaskan air carriers is favored for these 
reasons: 

1. Legislation was enacted by the last session of Congress granting 
permanent certification to local air service carriers in the continental 
United States. As is so often the case, Alaska was not included in the 
provisions of that act. I realize this was not intentional on the part of 
Congress; that this committee was awaiting the outcome of the States- 
Alaska case, then before the Civil Aeronautics Board. <A decision has 
since been reached in that case. Alaska—as a Territory of the United 
States for the past 89 years, and soon, we hope, to become a much more 
active member of the family—is today entitled to noless consideration 
than that given the 48 States in 1955. 

2. Without permanent certification, it is next to impossible, if not 
impossible, for Alaskan air carriers to finance the purchase of new 
equipment required to keep abreast of progress. And by progress, 
I mean the economic growth which is occurring throughout the length 
and breadth of Alaska. 

As most of you who have visited Alaska know, the airplane means 
much more to Alaskans than just a means of transportation. For the 
bulk of our people, it provides the only means of transportation 
available. Surface transportation is extremely limited. Ocean 
vessels no longer carry passengers to Alaska, or between Alaska ports. 

Air transportation is not a luxury in Alaska. It is a necessity. The 
airplane plays the part of an ambulance, a bus or train, an express 
truck, an oil-tank truck, a bread wagon, a milk wagon and, on some 
cases, even a brewery wagon. 
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Without question, the airplane in Alaska is playing the role the 
covered wagon did in cracking open the great, unknown wilderness 
that lay west of Pittsburgh. 

3. Unless Alaskan air carriers can. purchase the type of equipment 
necessary to do the job in the most economical manner possible, the 
day until which they can conduct their operations on a profitable, 
subsidy-free basis is, indeed, remote. 

I am sure you will agree that any sound, sensible means of reducing 
national expenditures—even if only a small way—is not only a wise, 
but a desired, course to follow. 

I have heretofore stated that without permanent certification it is 
impossible, or nearly so, for Alaskan air carriers to do the job which 
lies ahead. It is impossible for them to keep abreast of progress. I 
want to recount some of the economic growth which is taking place 
in Alaska. 

I want to discuss it in specific terms, because I know that you 
gentlemen, as members of this committee and as Members of the 
United States Congress, must consider many pieces of Alaskan legis- 
lation, including those under study today. 

It is upon the word ‘progress” that I am hanging all of my 10 hats 
in urging permanent certification for Alaskan air carriers. 

The economy of Alaska is expanding at a terrific rate. The Terri- 
torial department of taxation reports the gross volume of business 
conducted by all classifications of Alaskan firms increased from 
$263,410,000 in 1951 to $491,678,000 in 1954, a gain of 86 percent. 
The latter figure is almost 70 times the original price Uncle Sam paid 
the czar for the Territory. 

Within the past half dozen years, the population of Alaska has 


soared beyond the 200,000 mark. It is continuing to expand. I am 
confident that even the most conservative person would agree that 
Alaska’s population will reach a quarter of a million within the near 
future. 

While these are substantial ae they give little inkling of the 
future. Alaska, it might be said, i now hitching up its seven- 


league boots, preparing to stride for th toward its destiny as a great 
and produc tive part of the United States of America. 

It is admitted that military and other Government spending has 
heretofore provided the props under a large part of Alaska’s economy. 
It is admitted, too, that Government dollars will occupy an important 
position for years to come. 

It is especially significant to note, however, that economic growth 
is continuing despite reduced Federal expenditures in Alaska during 
the past few years. 

The emphasis today is directed toward resource dev elopment. It is 
upon the production of new wealth that Alaska must rest its economic 
hopes. Fortunately, interest is not lac king. Fortunately, effort, 
enerey, ingenuity, and “pocketbook guts” are not in short supply. 

Millions of dollars are being expended by private enterprise in 
searching out Alaska’s industrial opportunities. It is not entirely an 
American effort. The Canadians and Japanese are also in the picture. 
It all bodes well for Alaska. 

Thus far I have spoken, for the most part, in generalities. Now, 
let me. be specific in reciting some of the industrial developments 
which are now either in operation or loom on the horizon. 
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The pulp mill at Ketchikan has been in operation for 2 years. 
Timber contracts have been negotiated with the United States Forest 
Service for pulp mills at Juneau and Sitka. The Juneau mill will be 
built by Georgia-Pacific Plywood Co. and the Sitka mill by Japanese 
interests. 

More than a dozen sawmills and a plywood plant operate in south- 
east Alaska. The sawmill at Wrangell, capable of turning out 120,000 
feet per 8-hour shift, produces for the Japanese market. Two stands 
of white birch in the Anchorage area, described by the Bureau of 
Land Management as the largest remaining stands of white birch 
west of the Mississippi, have attracted the attention of the hardwood 
industry. 

Interest in mining is at an alltime high. United States Steel Co. has 
located more than 100 iron claims.in the Ketchikan vicinity. Climax 
Molybdenum currently is exploring a high-grade uranium prospect 
in the same general area. 

Canadian interests are planning development of a large nickel 
deposit north of Sitka. They contemplate erection of a 7,500-ton- 
per-day mill, so you can see that no small operation is in the wind. 

Other Canadian interests are planning development of the Klukwan 
iron deposit near Haines. This deposit has been described as the 
largest on the Pacific basin. From the limited amount of develop- 
ment work that has been accomplished thus far, its reserves already 
have been placed in the billions-of-tons category. 

Kennecott Copper Corp. is back in Alaska, almost within a “‘stone’s 
throw” of its old Alaska property. It has acquired under option a 
copper property in the McCarthy district, and it is reported that sub- 
stantial sums will be spent during the forthcoming field season for 
exploration. Kennecott also has acquired a large, low-grade copper 
property near Nabesna, southwest of Fairbanks, and copper and 
tungsten properties in the Kodiak district. 

The Spirit Mountain Nickel Co. is developing a nickel property 
in the Copper River area. 

Texas-Gulf Sulphur Co. is investigating a large pyrite deposit near 
LaTouche in Prince William Sound. 

High-grade chromite is being produced from Kenai Peninsula. 
These deposits have been described by the Geological Survey as beng 
the largest deposits of high-grade chromite under the American flag. 

Mercury is being produced by DeCoursey Brewis Mines, Ltd., of 
Toronto, at its property near Sleetmute on the Kuskokwim River. 
An extensive exploration program will begin this summer on a mercury 
property near Dillingham by Moneta Porcupine Mines, Ltd., also of 
Toronto. 

The Goodnews Bay Mining Co. produces the only domestic plati- 
num, as a primary metal, in the United States. This operation is 
located in the Bristol Bay area. Tungsten is being produced from a 
property in the Fairbanks area. 

I have mentioned only the highlights in the Alaska mining picture. 
There are many, many more potential mining developments as equally 
as interesting and exciting. American Smelting and Refining Co., 
Anaconda Mining Co., Cyprus Mines Corp., Miami Copper Co., and 
many others are on the scene. 

With nearly 5 million acres under lease, petroleum exploration is 
under way at many places by many companies. In the Katalla-Iey 
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Bay area, along the Gulf of Alaska, Phillips Petroleum Co. holds 
nearly a million acres under lease. Drilling is proceeding on this 
property. Under a development agreement with the Department of 
Interior, Phillips must drill 12 exploratory wells in the area. Acreage 
also is held in the area by Colorado Oil & Gas Co. 

Drilling also has been carried on during the past two summers on 
the Alaska Peninsula by Havenstrite Oil Co., in the vicinity of Eureka 
by a Fort Worth firm; at Houston in Matanuska Valley by an Alaskan 
firm; and across Knik Arm from Anchorage by a California wildcatter. 
Drilling is expected to get under way at other points within the next 
few months. 

Companies holding acreage include Shell Oil Co., Richfield Oil Co., 
Standard of California—which must drill an exploratory well under 
its development agreement with the Department of Interior—Union 
Oil Co., Ohio Oil Co., Mid-Continent-Sunray, General Petroleum, to 
name only a few of the majors. Acreage also is held by Alaskan 
companies and individuals. 

Discovery of petroleum in commercial quantities would alter 
substantially the economy of western Alaska. 

The only area in which private industry has evidenced interest in 
Alaska’s low-cost waterpower potential is in the Copper River Basin. 
There, Harvey Aluminum, Inc., has been granted a preliminary per- 
mit from the Federal Power Commission to investigate the Wood 
Canyon site, the largest remaining undeveloped low-cost hydro- 
electric site that lies wholly within United States territory and adja- 
cent to tidewater shipping. 

I intentionally have touched only upon a few of the development 
highlights in Alaska. The list actually is much, much longer. And 
if I were to talk about Alaska’s potentials I could sit here for a week. 

I hope I have demonstrated that progress in Alaska is not an 
intangible phrase. It is an actuality. It is an everyday experience. 

In closing, I would like to emphasize that not only the develop- 
ments I have mentioned, but that every other prospective develop- 
ment now and in the foreseeable future is dependent in large measure 
upon the availability of adequate air service—which also means the 
availability of adequate equipment necessary to do the job at hand. 

I have in my files letters from the majority of firms I have named 
stating that without such service it would be impossible for them 
to conduct their activities in Alaska. 

Without permanent certification, it will be impossible for our air 
carriers to finance the purchase of equipment and facilities to keep 
abreast of progress—and I am sure that no one will deny that progress 
is in high gear in Alaska. Without permanent certification, the 
attainment of Alaska’s economic destiny will be retarded. 

For that reason, I hope this committee and the Congress of the 
United States will act as speedily as is possible in the granting of 
permanent certification to Alaskan air carriers—to give them the tools 
ee to finish the big job of assisting in the development of 

aska. 

With that, I take off my 10 hats and, in behalf of each, and myself, 
thank the committee for permitting me to appear here today. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Mr. Browne. I was interested 
in your reference to the development up there and utilization of the 
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many natural resources that you have in that area, including the 
pulp mill, the mining interests, and so forth. That is of very great 
interest to us too. We are very glad to have you here and to have 
your testimony on this problem. The committee certainly will give 
your statement most careful consideration. 

Mr. Browne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. Is Mr. Harold Say in the room? 

Mr. Say, I observe that you are representing the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD B. SAY, ON BEHALF OF PORTLAND 
(OREG.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Say. The Portland (Oreg.) Chamber of Commerce, and my 
address is 1737 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Chairman, I see no reason to add further to the time that has 
been used on this other than to hope that you will give some attention 
to our statement, which is, just basically, that we are very much for 
this legislation. It is our one way of getting to and from Alaska for 
passengers and in the last few years with these services we have been 
able to start building up some rather substantial new business in 
eggs, dairy products, and other perishables with Alaska, and they in 
turn have been able to do some business with us in shipping down 
crab and other fish products to Oregon. 

Permanence is vital to these airlines, we think, for them in planning 
their financing and their expansion, and we want them to expand. 
We want the service to be permanent. We want it to be better as 


the years go by, and we sincerely hope that you people may have the 
same viewpoint, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. We are very glad to have 
your statement, Mr. Say, which will be included in toto in the record. 

I read over it and I want to compliment you on it. Thank you 
very much. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Harotp B. Say, Wasuinoton, D. C., REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
PorTLAND (ORrEG.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Portland Chamber of Commerce urges that 
this committee recommend legislation to provide for permanent certification of 
the air services covered in H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253. 

Particularly, the services of Pacific Northern Airlines and Alaska Airlines, Inc., 
are vital to both Oregon and Alaska. They have given the channels for develop- 
ing a highly important flow of commerce between Portland and Alaskan cities 
particularly in the lines of perishable foods. Today Oregon eggs, fruits and 
vegetables are reaching the tables of Alaskan homes within 3 or 4 days of their 
production or harvesting. Similarly, crab, fish and other products from Alaska 
are reaching Portland from Alaska with virtually as little time lapse as if they 
had been shipped from Oregon coast points to Portland a scant hundred miles. 
The business has been important in increasing Oregon incomes and increasing 
those of Alaska, both of which mean revenue to the United States in new tax 
yields. With infrequent steamship sailings of years gone by, Portland had a very 
difficult time in obtaining any perishable goods business with Alaskan cities. 
Air service made this business possible. 

We want the service assured. We want it developed. Greater volume of 
business ultimately means lower cost of movement with profit for both Alaskans 
and the ple of Oregon and southern Washington served by these airlines. 

Likewise, dependable and frequent passenger service is important to both 
our people and those of Alaska. 
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Permanence is not only desirable, but essential if such development is to come. 
The operating airlines can do far better planning and financing if they know they 
are in business permanently; that every few years they do not have to run the risk 
of losing certificate. 

It is our understanding that it would cost about $10 million to replace the 
current equipment that Alaska Airlines and Pacific Northern Airlines employ 
in their Portland-Seattle-Alaska service. Obviously, both will have to buy new 
and more modern equipment over the years ahead. Permanent certificate 
should greatly assist them in their planning and financing. 

The Port of Portland International Airport also has made a very heavy in- 
vestment to serve these and other lines. Past investment and current addition 
plans total in the neighborhood of $18 million. For our own airport planning, 
permanence of service of lines is highly important. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board after numerous studies and hearings has seen fit 
to certificate these lines on a period basis. With both our own area and that of 
Alaska growing in population and business, we can see no reason why limited 
certification should be employed. We feel that all arguments point to the 
soundness of permanent certification. We urge that your committee recommend 
favorably to the Congress on this issue. 


Mr. Harris. Is Mr. C. N. Sayen in the room? 

Mr. Sayen is not here? 

Mr. Larry Cares. He has a statement which will be sent in and 
I think you granted permission to have it inserted in the record. 

Mr. Harris. Very well, we will be glad to have Mr. Sayen’s state- 
ment and it will be received for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE N. SAYEN, PREsIDENT, AiR Linge PriLots Association, 
INTERNATIONAL 


My name is Clarence N. Sayen. I am president of the Air Line Pilots Associ- 
ation, International. We are very appreciative of the opportunity to appear 
before you today in support of H. R. 9252 and 9253, legislation which would 
extend permanent certification to certain air carriers operating in Hawaii and 
Alaska, and between the United States and Alaska. 

The Air Line Pilots Association is a professional association of the airline pilots 
of the scheduled United States air carriers. At present, it has a membership of 
over 12,000 active and inactive members employed by 41 certificated airlines. 
The association represents airline pilots in all aspects of their professional lives. 
It is their bargaining agent under the Railway Labor Act, maintains an extensive 
air safety organization in 116 councils scattered throughout the United States 
and a number of foreign countries, and is spokesman for the airline pilot in his 
relationship with municipal, State, Federal, and international organizations. 

By way of personal background, I hold B. A. and M. A. degrees in geography 
and economics. I have been a teacher and an airline pilot. Some current activ- 
ities include the presidency of the International Federation of Air Line Pilots 
Association, which is a federation of the pilot-representing organizations of some 
22 countries; membership on the Committee on Operating Problems of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; Executive Committee of the 
National Air Transport Coordinating Committee; War Air Service Pattern Com- 
mittee of the Defense Air Transportation Administration; National Aviation 
Noise Reduction Committee; Prototype Aircraft Advisory Committee; Executive 
Committee of the Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics and the Chicago 
Aero Commission. 

We were afforded an opportunity to appear before this committee in 1955 to 
testify in support of legislation which was enacted in Public Law providing 
permanent certification for the local-service air carriers. In our opinion, the 
carriers here under consideration are faced with much the same problems as those 
which the Congress saw fit to alleviate on behalf of the local-service carriers. 
We feel that the importance of air transportation to the people served by the 
Alaskan and Hawaiian carriers is as great. Few, if any, of the communities served 
by local air carriers within the United States depend entirely on air transportation 
while most communities in Alaska and Hawaii are almost entirely dependent on 
this mode of travel in our modern economy. In fact, the territory of Alaska as a 
whole is without rail or steamship passenger service, and passengers traveling in 
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hese areas must utilize the airplane. Competent witnesses who have appeared 
before this committee on behalf of this legislation have presented statistical evi- 
dence demonstrating the growth and development of these carriers. Conse- 
quently, it would serve no useful purpose in taking the committee’s time in 
repetition. We think it obvious on the record that the service performed is not 
only an essential one but is a necessity if the Territory is to prosper. Further, it 
has been demonstrated that the service is capable of sustained growth. 

We have had the opportunity, due to the nature of our association with the 
industry, to participate and observe at firsthand the development of these carriers 
and to evaluate the underlying problems which must be solved if they are to 
effectively fulfill their potential. We have reached the conclusion that permanent 
certification of these carriers is essential to their continued development for many 
reasons. 

1. Permanent certification will relieve these air carriers of the uncertainty 
which constantly surrounds their present existence and every decision that they 
are required to make as to their future. The temporary nature of the certificates 
of these carriers has been a skeleton in the closet for management and employees 
alike. It has made it impossible and impractical to plan into the future. Per- 
manent certification will help to relieve the uncertainty on the part of investors, 
management, and employees. 

2. It will relieve management of the tedious and expensive procedures which 
are required every few years in a certificate renewal proceeding. These proceed- 
ings consume too much of the energy and resources of these small companies. 

3. It will permit this industry to attract capital which is vital to its expansion 
and growth. One of the great handicaps of these carriers has been their inability 
to attract adequate financing due to the temporary nature of their existence. If 
they are to fulfill their vital role in our economy, they must expand and grow; 
they must be capable of securing new equipment, and putting into effect modern 
procedures which will enable them to keep pace with the times and competitors. 

4. It will reduce employee turnover and encourage capable people to invest 
their future in this business. For example, an airline pilot is considered too 
old for initial employment by most air carriers after age 28. He must, therefore, 
invest his career with a particular air carrier prior to that age and thereafter 
remain with it. In making this important decision an individual must have some 
assurance as to the future possibilities of the company. The temporary nature 
of the certificates granted these carriers has been a handicap to them in attracting 
and maintaining capable personnel. 

It is our belief that the decision on permanent certification of these carriers is 
one that should properly be made by the Congress rather than the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. It is our belief that the Congress is requested in this legislation 
to provide policymaking guidance for one of its agencies, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, on the question of the future of this important segment of our air-trans- 
portation structure. In our opinion, this is properly the function of the Congress 
and a decision which should be made by it. 

With respect to the so-called subsidy payments which are being made to these 
air carriers in the present state of their development, we feel that the term “‘sub- 
sidy”’ is a misnomer. It is estimated that such payments to these air carriers 
this year will approximate 2 million. We believe that such payments must be 
viewed in the overall national interest and as such, an evaluation must be made 
as to whether there is value being received in the national interest. We contend 
that these payments represent an excellent investment for the following reasons. 

1. They are payments not necessarily to the air carriers involved, but payments 
made to provide essential air service to the communities of these territories. 
Without such service most Alaskan communities would have no public transporta- 
tion. The payments will be made so long as they are necessary to develop this 
air-route structure and the record indicates that these communities support this 
air service in a manner which should eventually eliminate the necessity for 
Government support. 

2. The national interest is securing a return in the national defense in excess 
of the total subsidy bill. For example, these carriers’ pilots are being maintained, 
available to the national defense in the highest possible state of proficiency, as 
transport pilots. Figures recently released by the Defense Department estimate 
that at present, it costs approximately $120,000 to train a pilot to the minimum 
proficiency required in order that he may be assigned to a mission. In order for a 
pilot to be available to the national defense in accordance with the demands of 
modern warfare, he must be in a constant state of readiness. This can only be 
achieved by the pilot being constantly in service or constantly in training. The 
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training is very expensive, whether it be given as part of a Reserve unit or on active 
duty with the Air Force. The pilots of these carriers are being maintained at a 
high state of proficiency, constantly available to the national defense of our coun- 
try, while, at the same time, providing essential air services to the citizens of hun- 
dreds of communities. Additionally, it must be recognized that these territories 
constitute important outposts of the national defense. Adequate transportation 
for the civilian and military population and for the activities and enterprises which 
aré inevitably intermingled with the defense effort is a military requirement. In 
Alaska where aircraft are flown in subzero weather with a minimum of facilities, 
the pilots and ground personnel have mastered the techniques of Arctic air trans- 
portation and their experience and know-how in operation of air routes near the 
“p of the world are extremely essential to the national defense. 

t is not sound economics to merely take money out of one pocket and put it 
in another, and if the Federal Government were to terminate these services today, 
we believe that it would be necessary to increase military appropriations by an 
amount far in excess of the total amount being paid in the interest of national 
security. 

In addition to the foregoing, we must consider the value to the national defense 
of the other highly skilled personnel made available by these carriers. 

We concur completely in the desirability of making our entire air transportation 
free from any dependence upon Government support as rapidly as possible. 
We believe that this will best be accomplished by the realistic support of these 
carriers in order that they may expand their service, increase their efficiency, and 

erform their assigned functions in order that they will grow with our economy. 
n this light, we view the present so-called subsidy payments as a sound invest- 
ment in the future. 

The adoption of this legislation will not preclude the Civil Aeronautics Board 
from making essential route adjustments, encouraging consolidations, and so 
forth, as necessary, to constantly improve the efficiency and economy of our air- 
route structure. In our opinion, the present Civil Aeronatuics Act of 1938 
provides authority for the Civil Aeronautics Board to take such steps as necessary 
and the Board has done so with present permanently certificated carriers. 

In summation, we believe the adoption of this proposed legislation by the 
Congress will be in the national interest. It will provide important policy- 
making guidance for the Civil Aeronautics Board. It will enable the carriers 
who have been assigned to develop this important segment of our air-route struc- 
ture to better perform their assigned function. It will bring needed stability to 
these carriers. It will mean added security for the employees and remove the 
uncertainty that is present when a constant repetition of renewal proceedings 
and temporary certificates are present. It will enable the industry to attract 
financing, develop new efficient equipment, and attract capable personnel. 

We greatly appreciate the opportunity to appear and make our views known on 
this important legislation. 


Mr. Harris. We will now hear from our colleague, the Honorable 
Don Magnuson of the State of Washington. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DON MAGNUSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Maanuson. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to 
address you today on H. R. 9253, a measure which would extend to 
two air carriers operating between Seattle, Wash., and Alaska the 
same benefits of permanent certification as were granted to local- 
service airlines in 1955. 

Both of these airlines, Mr. Chairman, Pacific Northern and Alaska 
Airlines, have their principal base and headquarters in Seattle, which, 
as you know, is the historic gateway to Alaska. These carriers have 
been operating between the State of Washington and Alaska for the 
es 5 years under temporary certificates from the Civil Aeronautics 

oard. The certificates expire in 1960. 

Last year, the Congress enacted an amendment to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act which granted permanent certificates to the local service 
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airlines. Extensive hearings which were conducted on this amend- 
ment to the Civil Aeronautics Act explained in detail the problems 
which beset airlines operating under temporary certificate. ‘The same 
problems of unavailability of financing, insecurity of personnel and 
the wasteful expenditure of time and money in recurrent certificate 
renewal proceedings face the two carriers concerned in this legislation, 
H. R. 9253. 

Not only would these two carriers benefit, but the people of the 
State of Washington and the Northwest who utilize their services 
would be benefited by the stability of service under regularly cer- 
tificated operation. Both of these carriers use terminal facilities at 
Seattle which are provided at public expense, and thereby the air- 
lines help to defray the cost of operation of these facilities. The 
two carriers are substantial employers and contribute greatly to the 
economic well-being of the State of Washington and Alaska, furnish- 
ing, as you know, an important portion of the air transportation to 
the north. 

I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that there is no individual or group who 
could make a strong showing that he would be hurt by this legislation, 
which, I feel, is equitable and just under the circumstances. I 
believe H. R. 9253 merits your favorable consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for this opportunity to present 
this discussion to the committee. 

Mr. Harris. We appreciate your testimony Mr. Magnuson. 

We will now here our colleague, Hon. Jack Westland from Wash- 
ington. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACK WESTLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Westtanp. Mr. Chairman and Members of the committee, 
I am appearing in support of H. R. 9253. Especially as it concerns 
Alaska Airlines, I feel this legislation is justified. Alaska Airlines 
has its main stateside base at Paine Field near Everett, Wash., in 
my district. Over the years [ have watched the growth of this 
company to its present place of leadership in States-Alaska air trans- 
portation. It has become a dependable, greaily used, and highly 
useful link between the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. 

That Alaska Airlines is a going concern and one which deserves 
permanent certification is certainly indicated by the fact that during 
1955 the mail subsidy to the airlines was reduced approximately 
$580,000. Even with this substantial reduction the company operated 
at a profit. This record of subsidy reduction has been typical of the 
past operations of the company. From 1953 to January 1955 the 
company reduced its States-Alaska subsidy 4.6 percent. 

The granting of permanent certification would directly benefit the 
Federal Government and the taxpayer. By receiving permanent 
certification Alaska Airlines would be able to enter into a long-range 
program of providing better service for its customers. The financial 
picture of the company would improve due to its ability to make long- 
term financial commitments. This would place the company in a 
position to continue to reduce its mail subsidy. 

One further reason for enacting this legislation is that last year 
Congress approved permanent certification for all established feeder 
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airlines operating in the United States. I think it only fair that the 
permanent, major States-Alaska Airlines be certificated permanently 
for routes they have pioneered and established over great difficulties. 
l urge favorable consideration of this legislation by the committee. 

Mr. Harris. We thank you, Mr. Westland. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that these are not 
the only agencies of Government that are interested in the problem 
and that it would be very advisable for the committee to hold hearings 
open for the Department of Commerce, National Defense, and any 
other Department that wants to enter a statement on the subject? 

Mr. Harris. I believe that concludes the hearings with the excep- 
tion of the return of Mr. Adams. 

(During the appearance of Mr. Adams before the subcommittee on 
April 18, 1956, testifying on another matter, the following discussion 
took place with respect to this legislatioa:) 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH P. ADAMS, ACTING CHAIRMAN, CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS BOARD—Resumed 


Mr. Apams. Answering your question, Chairman Harris, I have 
nothing to offer in addition to the recent testimony by the Board, 
but I am making myself available for what I understood was an 
mterrupted line of questioning that Congressman Hinshaw was asking 
me on my last appearance concerning permanent certification of 
Alaskan carriers. I certainly am available for questions. 

Mr. Harris. Do you have further questions on that subject, Mr. 
Hinshaw? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. No, I don’t believe so. I am sort of disconnected 
with the whole thing. I had to go off with another committee and 
leave it high and dry. I believe we asked some questions concerning 
the economics of it and whether or not a report had been made by the 
Bureau of the Budget or whether it had been approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget. I believe that the Board was to obtain the thoughts 
of the Bureau of the Budget and whether or not they concurred in 
the Board’s report. 

Mr. Apams. Yes. On my return to the Board I did bring that 
matter to the attention of our appropriate staff and find that the 
Board, while it did not have at that time an opinion from the Bureau 
of the Budget, had been in active working relationships with the staff 
members at the Bureau. I am sure that they would feel that we had 
not in any way slighted their interest or taken an attitude without 
due regard to their opinion. 

We had been actively cooperating with them, Congressman 
Hinshaw. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That does not answer the question of whether or 
not the Bureau of the Budget concurs in the Board’s opinion. 

Mr. Apams. They have as yet not given us their opinion on how 
they feel on that legislation, but it is my understanding that 
Mr. Cunningham has a separate inquiry to the Director of the Budget 
on that question. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Can you answer the question, Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. CunninGuHam. They hope to have something for us next week. 

Mr. HinsHaw. It seems a rather forlorn thing to do, to place a 
matter before the Congress if the bill itself is not going to be approved. 
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Their indication of approval or disapproval to me would have been 
& very important matter. 

Mr. Harris. As I understand, we will have a report from the Bureau 
of the Budget on both bills, one affecting domestic airlines in Alaska, 
and also the bill proposing to permanently certificate the airlines from 
this country to Alaska. 

Mr. Apvams. That is right. 

Mr. Harris. And also one in Hawaii. 

Mr. Apams. But with reference to the Board’s participation in 
your hearing, we feel that we have completed our statement, except 
that we always submit ourselves for further questioning on that. 

Mr. Harris. We appreciate that very much, Colonel. What we 
are trying to do now is to establish some procedure whereby we can 
have a report on these bills from the Bureau of the Budget in order 
that we can find out what their attitude would be. I believe that is 
what is involved. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes. Mr. Chairman, there is one more thing that 
I would like to place before the Board, and that is whether under the 
procedures which can be followed by the Board there is any shortcut 
to direct certification or whether a full proceeding must be had for 
certification. I ask that in view of the fact that the applications of 
these carriers were for certification not on a temporary basis but on a 
permanent basis of their remaining routes, and just inquire whether 
or not there is a possibility of a shortcut to that end. 

Mr. Apams. I think I can answer that satisfactorily in this way: 
The Board could set down for an expedited hearing a docketed case, 
naming each one of the Alaskan carriers, and setting out the purpose 
of the hearing is to consider the advisability of changing the certificate 
from a temporary to a permanent one. The Board could do that, but 
it has not. It has treated the matter of a temporary permanent 
certificate as one of the collateral issues at the time of the renewal of 
the certificate of the Alaska carriers. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Is that an expedited proceeding which can take 
place in short order or does it require a great deal of time? 

Mr. Apams. I believe it would require several weeks, in any event. 
It would be set down. I think that is the best answer I could give on 
that. Depending on how many of them there are, whether they could 
be included in one docket or would have to be handled separately, I 
would not know. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That would give the Board the right and the oppor- 
tunity to make separate decisions on each of the applications as to 
whether or not the Board itself believes that the separate applications 
— be granted a permanent certificate instead of putting it in here 
in bulk. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. The Board could do that. The Board has 
always had the authority to make a certificate permanent if it saw fit. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I don’t see why the Board hasn’t taken this matter 
up and accomplished it instead of making simply a report to this 
committee urging that we pass a bill providing for permanent certifi- 
cation and then placing it up to the White House as to whether or not 
it would veto the bill. 

Mr. Apams. The Board has acted on these individual cases in the 
past, and its own orders explain why it did not grant a permanent 
certificate and why it did in some cases. The Board’s statement to 
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this committee was on a request by the committee. The Board at 
that time stated that it would support the legislation. While it is 
not the sponsor of it, it would support it. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. If the Board is willing to support legislation which 
means permanent certification, it would be very simple for the Board 
simply to open a proceeding and proceed to certificate in accordance 
with their best judgment, would it not? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. It could be done. I wouldn’t say that it is 
simple and that we would not have to forego other docket numbers 
and other work that we have underway. We have the legal authority 
to do it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinspaw. We have docket numbers, not exactly docket 
numbers, but bill numbers here, and lots of business also. It is a 
question of who does the business, whether it is the Board of 5 mem- 
bers—and I think it is the normal responsibility of the Board—or this 
committee of 30 members. 

Mr. Apams. The Board is not trying to get out from under any 
responsibility. We made our statement on the permanent legislation 
in response to a committee request for our opinion. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is all I want to ask at this time. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

The committee will adjourn. 

(The following letters were received for the record:) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1956. 
Hon. Percy PRIEstT, 
Chairman, House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Percy: My attention has been called to two bills which are pending 
before your committee, H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253, to provide for permanent 
certification of both the Pacific Northern and Alaska Airlines, Ine., on their 
States-Alaska services. 

The services of these two lines are vital to both Oregon and Alaska. Trade 
between Portland and Alaskan cities has been increased as the result of this air 
service and if the carriers are assured of continuous operation, they will be finan- 
cially able to expand and improve the service. 

Permanence is not only desirable but essential if such development is to take 
place. The airlines can and will do better planning and necessary expansion if 
they know they are in business permanently and that they will not run the risk 
of losing certification after a relatively short period of time. 

Your consideration of these bills will be appreciated. 

With personal good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harris ELLSworts. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1956. 
Hon. J. Percy Priest, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Prisst: This letter is intended as a statement for the record in 
support of H. R. 9253, Delegate Bartlett’s bill for permanent certification of 
Alaska Airlines, Inc. and Pacific Northern Airlines. 

Since the fall of 1951 Portland has had direct air service to Alaska on these two 
airlines. They have become vital links in the chain of commerce between Portland 
and Alaska. The growth of trade on this route, particularly in perishables, has 
been-& development of great economic value and importance to our area. Only 
air service is adequate to serve these markets and maintain this trade. 
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The people of Portland, therefore, regard this service as vital to their interests. 
Unfortunately, temporary certification has been a major handicap to the develop- 
ment of these two airlines. With permanent certification the lines could plan 
and finance on a long-range basis for better, faster and more dependable service. 
By the same token businessmen could lay their plans on a long-range basis. 

The Port of Portland International Airport has an investment past and planned 
of around $18 million, which is directly dependent in part on the future of these 
airlines. 

It is my understanding that support for this bill is practically unanimous. The 
need, I am convinced, is great. I hope your committee will find it possible to 
give full and expeditious support to H. R. 9253. 

Sincerely, 
Epira GREEN. 


(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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